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1 The Timeline to my Prosopography (Investigation of the common characteristics of a group of people, whose individual 
biographies may be largely untraceable. Research subjects are analyzed by means of a collective study of their lives, in 
multiple career-line analysis — Wikipedia), As Safinat tal Mujummah Al Bahrain, Jehangiri. Sardar Taimur Hyat-Khan, 
{Timur Ajizvi (Belonging to The Humble One)}. 
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Sultanate Period (Delhi), ruled by Tughluqs 1320-1412, Sayyids 1414-1451, Lodis 1451-1526, Suris 7 
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Independent Rajput kingdoms, present-day Rajasthan and Punjab Hills, 14th-19th century 
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King Parakramabahu VI (r. 1412-67) is the last Sinhala king to rule over 2 united island 
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Kingdom of Navarre, 9th century— ~ Kingdom of Navarre and Aragon, 1035-1134 
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Dhu'l-Nunid dynasty of Toledo, ca. 1012-1085 Kingdom of Port. -- 
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Spanish Umayyad caliphate, 92 ~ Ta'ifa kingdoms, 1031-1086 Almoravid dy: -~ 
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Kingdom of Navarre (annexed to Castile in 1512), 1134-1512 


Kingdom of Aragon. united with Catalonia, 1137-1479 | 


Kingdom of Castile, 1157-1479 








Nasrid dynasty, Andalusia, 1238-1492 


Kingdom of Portugal, 1139-1910 
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ANATOLIA 


Byzantine empire, 330-1453 


Seljuq sultanate of Anatolia, 1081-1307 


Crusader kingdoms, 1098-1268 
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Kingdom of Armenian Cilicia. 1099-1375 
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ANATOLIA 


Byzantine empire, 330-1453 


Empire of the Grand Komnenoi in Trebizond, 1204-1461 


Artuqid dynasty, 1101-1409 


Ottoman principality and empire, ca. 1299-1922 





CAUCASUS 


Golden Horde khanate, 1227-1502 


United Kingdom of Georgia, 1330-1491 








They say that “History is Written by the Winners!” I have tried to be Objective and All-Inclusive while 
leaving out any kind of commentary or obviously prejudiced comments that seek to cast slurs upon 
others while covering up their own misdeeds. 

One Occasion of documented criticism of such prejudiced comments is provided as: 

“Johan Elverskog, a Scholar of Central Asia, Islam and Buddhism, Professor and Chair of Religious 
studies at SMU, looking at the wider reasons for Nalanda's decline as a Cultural Center, and how it is 
used in certain anti-Islamic rhetoric, talks of local Buddhists making deals with Muslim Rulers early 
on, which assured that Buddhist activities in Nalanda went on for Centuries: he says that one Indian 
master "was trained and ordained at Nalanda before he traveled to the Court of Khubilai Khan", 
Chinese Monks were traveling there to get texts as late as the 14"°Century CE, and concludes that "the 
Dharma survived in India at least until the 17" Century (CE)." He mainly blames British 
historiography, which used these "claims of Muslim barbarity and misrule in Order to justify the 
introduction of their supposedly more humane and rational form of colonial rule". 

Great Muslim Kings have been designated as Marauders and Looting Dacoits with utter falsification of 
Facts. 

Another case is of the Hindu cover-up of Aryan Migration and ruthless suppression of the Aborigine 
and Dravidian inhabitants of the Indo Pak Sub Continent and their subsequent enslavement as well as 
designation as ‘Untouchables’ (Dalits) in Order to point a finger at “Muslim Invaders” while keeping 
themselves absolved of accusation of invasion. 

Many similar untruths and half-truths have been invidiously woven into History to absolve Western 
Civilization’s Genocide and Large-Scale Looting of Asian and African Countries as well as North and 














South America and Australia including New Zealand and Tasmania. 

Misdeeds; Looting and Plunder in the name of Religion there are aplenty. 

Along with these deeds of so called Valor, there exists a strain of Invention; Self Development and the 
Creation of Beauty and Literature. 

Those Great Souls who have brought Love, Compassion and Beauty into the World need to be 
commemorated. 

I have not been able to keep a record of all the references that were accessed to compile this Timeline, 
however, they were mostly from Wikipedia the Free Encyclopedia and are gratefully and duly 
acknowledged, Their internal Links are preserved. 

The desire to record this Timeline stems from two main reasons. The first is to place my 
Prosopography, Safinat tal Mujummah Al Bahrain, Jehangiri or record of all the Auliya (1 4 6) p25 
Cazes! agile Allah (elleis 4ilsk4 (Friends of Allah (leis 43s) who have constituted the various Chains 
of Transmission of the Sillsila that I have the honor of belonging to, for the Esoteric Wisdom bestowed 
upon Humanity by Allahg #55 414% through The Last Holy Prophet Hazrat Syedna Mohammad, Imam 
Al Ambia ales all 5 ae (leis at) bo, Secondly, to present an overview of Humanity’s main concerns 
including Rulers and their activities along with a record of the progress of the Human Mind and Soul 
to free itself from Dogma, Ritual and the Shackles of Programming and Thought Control that is 
imbibed from the Cradle to the Grave. This arose from an inborn Vaulting Aspiration of the Soul which 
led to the realization of being a Prisoner in My own Mind and the desire to free myself in Order to soar 
towards Attaining the Goal of the True Raison D'étre of the Creation of Humanity. 








30000 or 15000 |Evidence of the Stone Age human inhabitants of Gandhara, including stone tools 
BCE and burnt bones, was discovered at Sanghao near Mardan in area caves. The 
artifacts are approximately 15,000 years old. More recent excavations point to 
30,000 years before the present. 

Gandhara’s first recorded Civilization was the Grave Culture that emerged 
c. 1400 BCE and lasted until 800 BCE, and named for their distinct funerary 
practices. It was found along the Middle Swat River course, even though earlier 
research considered it to be expanded to the Valleys of Dir, Kunar, Chitral, and 
Peshawar. It has been regarded as a token of the Indo-Aryan migrations, but has 
also been explained by local cultural continuity. Backwards projections, based on 
ancient DNA analyses, suggest Ancestors of Swat Culture people mixed with a 
population coming from Inner Asia Mountain Corridor, which carried Steppe 
ancestry, sometime between 1900 and 1500 BCE. 

The first mention of the name Gandharis is attested in the Rigveda (RV 1.126.7). 
The Gandharis, along with the Balhikas (Bactrians), Mijavants, Angas, and the 
Magadhas, are also mentioned in the Atharvaveda (AV 5.22.14), as distant 
peoples. 

The Gandhara Kingdom was one of sixteen mahajanapadas of Buddhism. The 
primary Cities of Gandhara were Purusapura (Peshawar), Taksasila (Taxila), 
Sagala (Sialkot) and Pushkalavati (Charsadda) - The latter remained the Capital 
of Gandhara until the 2"’ Century CE, when the Capital was moved to Peshawar. 























Gandhara produced influential thinkers such as the philosopher Kautilya, 
and Panini, whose grammar works standardized ancient Sanskrit. 

Gandhara is mentioned in the Hindu epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, 
as a Western Kingdom that was founded by the Druhyu Prince Gandhara who 
was the Son of King Angara. According to the epic poem Ramayana. In Dvapara 
Yuga, Gandhara Prince Shakuniwas the root of all the conspiracies of 
Duryodhana against the Pandavas, which finally resulted in the Kurukshetra War. 

During the reign of Gandharan King Pushkarasakti, the Region’s security was 
fractured by him engaging in power struggles against his local rivals. King Darius 
I of the Achaemenid Empire took advantage of the opportunity and planned for 
an invasion. In 518 BCE, Darius led his Army through the Khyber Pass and 
Southwards in stages, eventually reaching the Arabian Sea coast in Sindh by 516 
BCE. 

Under Persian rule, a system of centralized administration, with a bureaucratic 
system, was introduced into the Indus Valley for the first time. Provinces or 
"Satrapy" were established with Provincial Capitals. 

Gandhara Satrapy, established 518 BCE with its Capital at Pushkalavati 
(Charsadda). Gandhara Satrapy was established in the general region of the old 
Gandhara grave Culture, in what is today Khyber Pakhtunkhwa. During 
Achaemenid rule, the Kharosthi alphabet, derived from the one used for Aramaic 
(the official language of Achaemenids), developed here and remained the 
National script of Gandhara until 200 CE. 

The inscription on Darius' (521-486 BCE) Tomb at Naqsh-i-Rustam near 
Persepolis records Gadara (Gandara) along with Hindush (Handu8, Sindh) in the 
list of Satrapies. By about 380 BCE the Persian hold on the region had 
weakened. Many small Kingdoms sprang up in Gandhara. 

In 327 BCE, Alexander the Great conquered Gandhara as well as the Indian 
Satrapies of the Persian Empire. The expeditions of Alexander were recorded by 
his court historians and by Arrian (around 175 CE) in his Anabasis Alexandri and 
by other chroniclers many Centuries after the event. 

Macedonian Gandhara. 

In the winter of 327 BCE, Alexander invited all the Chieftains in the remaining 
five Achaemenid Satraps to submit to his Authority. Ambhi, then Ruler of Taxila 
in the former Hindush Satrapy complied, but the remaining tribes and clans in the 
former Satraps of Gandhara, Arachosia, Sattagydia and Gedrosia rejected 
Alexander's offer. 

The first tribe they encountered were the Aspasioi tribe of the Kunar Valley, who 
initiated a fierce battle against Alexander, in which he himself was wounded in 
the shoulder by a dart. However, the Aspasioi eventually lost and 40,000 people 
were enslaved. Alexander then continued in a Southwestern direction where he 
encountered the Assakenoi tribe of the Swat & Buner valleys in April 326 BC. 
The Assakenoi fought bravely and offered stubborn resistance to Alexander and 

















his Army in the cities of Ora, Bazira (Barikot) and Massaga. So enraged was 
Alexander about the resistance put up by the Assakenoi that he killed the entire 
population of Massaga and reduced its buildings to rubble. A similar slaughter 
then followed at Ora, another stronghold of the Assakenoi. The stories of these 
slaughters reached numerous Assakenians, who began fleeing to Aornos, a hill- 
fort located between Shangla and Kohistan. Alexander followed close behind 
their heels and besieged the strategic hill-fort, eventually capturing and 
destroying the fort and killing everyone inside. The remaining smaller tribes 
either surrendered or like the Astanenoi tribe of Pushkalavati (Charsadda) were 
quickly neutralized where 38,000 soldiers and 230,000 oxen were captured by 
Alexander. Eventually Alexander's smaller force would meet with the larger force 
which had come through the Khyber Pass met at Attock. With the conquest of 
Gandhara complete, Alexander switched to strengthening his military supply line, 
which by now stretched dangerously vulnerable over the Hindu Kush back 
to Balkh in Bactria. 

After conquering Gandhara and solidifying his supply line back to Bactria, 
Alexander combined his forces with King Ambhi of Taxila and crossed the River 
Indus in July 326 BC to begin the Archosia (Punjab) campaign. Alexander 
nominated officers as Satraps of the new provinces, and in Gandhara, Oxyartes 
was nominated to the position of Satrap in 326 BC. 

Mauryan Empire. 

Chandragupta Maurya, the founder of the Mauryan Dynasty, is said to have lived 
in Taxila when Alexander captured the City. According to tradition, he trained 
under Kautilya, who remained his chief adviser throughout his reign. Supposedly 
using Gandhara and Vahika as his base, Chandragupta led a rebellion against 
the Magadha Empire and ascended the throne at Pataliputrain 321 BCE, 
however, there are no contemporary records of this. 

After a battle with Seleucus Nicator (Alexander's successor in Asia) in 305 BCE, 
the Mauryan Emperor extended his domain up to and including present 
Southern Afghanistan. With the completion of the Empire's Grand Trunk Road, 
the Region prospered as a center of trade. Gandhara remained a part of the 
Mauryan Empire for about a century and a half. 

Ashoka, the grandson of Chandragupta, was one of the greatest Indian Rulers. 
Like his grandfather, Ashoka also started his career in Gandhara as a Governor. 
Later he became a Buddhist and promoted Buddhism. He built many Stupas in 
Gandhara. Mauryan control over the Northwestern Frontier, including 
the Yonas, Kambojas, and the Gandharas, is attested from the Rock Edicts left by 
Ashoka. According to one school of scholars, the Gandharas and Kambojas 
were cognate people. It is also contended that the Kurus, Kambojas, Gandharas 
and Bahlikas were cognate people and all had Iranian affinities, or that the 
Gandhara and Kamboja were nothing but two provinces of one Empire and hence 
influencing each other's language. However, the local language of Gandhara is 

















represented by Panini's conservative Bhdsdad ("language"), which is entirely 
different from the Iranian (Late Avestan) language of the Kamboja that is 
indicated by Patanjali's quote of Kambojan Savati 'to go' (= Late Avestan 
Sava(1)ti). 

Indo-Greek Kingdom. 

The decline of the Mauryan Empire left Gandhara open to Greco-Bactrian 
invasions. Present-day Southern Afghanistan was absorbed by Demetrius I of 
Bactria in 180 BCE. Around about 185 BCE, Demetrius moved into the Indian 
Sub-Continent; he invaded and conquered Gandhara and the Punjab. Later, wars 
between different groups of Bactrian Greeks resulted in the Independence of 
Gandhara from Bactria and the formation of the Indo-Greek Kingdom. Menander 
I was its most famous King. He ruled from Taxila and later from Sagala (Sialkot). 
He rebuilt Taxila (Sirkap) and Pushkalavati. He became a Buddhist and is 
remembered in Buddhist records for his discussions with the great Buddhist 
philosopher, Nagasena, in the book Milinda Panha. 

Around the time of Menander's death in 140 BC, the Central Asian Kushans 
overran Bactria and ended Greek rule there. 

Indo-Scythian Kingdom. 

Around 80 BCE, the Sakas, diverted by their Parthian cousins from Iran, moved 
into Gandhara and other parts of Pakistan and Western India. The most famous 
King of the Sakas, Maues, established himself in Gandhara. 

Indo-Parthian Kingdom. 

By 90 BCE the Parthians had taken control of Eastern Iran and, around 50 BCE, 
they put an end to the last remnants of Greek Rule in today's Afghanistan. 
Eventually an Indo-Parthian dynasty succeeded in taking control of Gandhara. 
The Parthians continued to support Greek artistic traditions. The start of the 
Gandharan Greco-Buddhist art is dated to about 75-50 BCE. Links between 
Rome and the Indo-Parthian Kingdoms existed. There is archaeological evidence 
that building techniques were transmitted between the two realms. Christian 
records claim that around 40 CE Thomas the Apostle visited the Indian Sub- 
Continent and encountered the Indo-Parthian King Gondophare. 

Kushan Gandhara. 

The Parthian Dynasty fell in about 75 CE to another group from Central Asia. 
The Kushans, known as Yuezhi in the Chinese source Hou Han Shu (argued by 
some to be ethnically Asii) moved from Central Asia to Bactria, where they 
stayed for a Century. Around 75 CE, one of their tribes, the Kushan (Kusana), 
under the leadership of Kujula Kadphises gained control of Gandhara. The 
Kushan Empire began as a Central Asian Kingdom, and expanded into 
Afghanistan and Northwestern India in the early Centuries CE. 

The Kushan period is considered the Golden Period of Gandhara. Peshawar 
Valley and Taxila are littered with ruins of Stupas and Monasteries of this period. 
Gandharan art flourished and produced some of the best pieces of sculpture from 

















the Indian Sub-Continent. Many Monuments were created to commemorate 
the Jatakas. 

Gandhara's Culture peaked during the Reign of the great Kushan King Kanishka 
the Great (127 CE — 150 CE). The Cities of Taxila (Taksasila) at Sirsukh and 
Purushapura (modern day Peshawar) reached new heights. Purushapura along 
with Mathura became the Capital of the great Empire stretching from Central 
Asia to Northern India with Gandhara being in the midst of it. Emperor Kanishka 
was a great patron of the Buddhist faith; Buddhism spread from India to Central 
Asia and the Far East across Bactria and Sogdia, where his Empire met the Han 
Empire of China. Buddhist art spread from Gandhara to other parts of Asia. 
Under Kanishka, Gandhara became a holy land of Buddhism and attracted 
Chinese pilgrims eager to view the monuments associated with many Jatakas. 

In Gandhara, Mahayana Buddhism flourished and Buddha was represented in 
human form. Under the Kushans new Buddhists Stupas were built and old ones 
were enlarged. Huge statues of the Buddha were erected in Monasteries and 
carved into the hillsides. Kanishka also built a great 400-foot tower at Peshawar. 
This tower was reported by Chinese Monks Faxian, Song Yun, and Xuanzang 
who visited the Country. This structure was destroyed and rebuilt many times 
until it was finally destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazni in the 11" Century CE. 
Kidarites. 

The Kidarites conquered Peshawar and parts of Northwest Indian Sub-Continent 
including Gandhara probably sometime between 390 CE and 410 CE from the 
Kushan Empire, around the end of the Rule of the Gupta Emperor Chandragupta 
Il or beginning of the rule of Kumaragupta I. It is probably the rise of the 
Hephthalites and the defeats against the Sasanians which pushed the Kidarites 
into Northern India. Their last Ruler in Gandhara was Kandik, around 500 CE. 
Alchon Huns. 

The Alchon invasion of the Indian Sub-Continent eradicated the Kidarite Huns 
who had preceded them by about a Century, and contributed to the fall of 
the Gupta Empire, in a sense bringing an end to Classical India. 

Hephthalite Empire. 

The Hinas (as they were known in India) were initially based in the Oxus basin 
in Central Asia and established their control over Gandhara in the Northwestern 
part of the Indian Sub-Continent by about 465 CE. From there, they fanned out 
into various parts of Northern, Western, and Central India. The Htnas are 
mentioned in several ancient texts such as the Ramayana, Mahabharata, Puranas, 
and Kalidasa's Raghuvamsa. 

Numerous incidents of violence were reported during this period. The 
Dharmarajika Stupa at Taksasila has evidence of a massacre there by the 
Huns. Mihirakula is said to have become a "terrible persecutor" of Buddhism 
which may have contributed to decline of Buddhismin the Gandhara 
Region. Xuanzang tells us that initially Mihirakula was interested in learning 

















about Buddhism, and asked the Monks to send him a Teacher; the Monks 
insulted him by recommending a servant of his own household for the purpose. 
This incident is said to have turned Mihirakula virulently anti-Buddhist, although 
some have suggested the anti-Buddhist reputation was exaggerated. It is possible 
that Mihirakula, who may have been inclined toward Shaivism (although his 
coins also have representations of other deities such as the goddess Lakshmi), 
was inimical toward both Buddhists and Jainas. 

The travel records of many Chinese Buddhist pilgrims record that Gandhara was 
going through a transformation during these Centuries. Buddhism was declining, 
and Hinduism was rising. Faxian traveled around 400 CE, when Prakrit was the 
language of the people, and Buddhism was flourishing. A 100 years later, 
when Song Yun visited in 520 CE, a different situation was described: the area 
had been destroyed by the White Huns and was ruled by Lae-Lih, who did not 
practice the laws of the Buddha. Xuanzang visited India around 644 CE and 
found Buddhism on the wane in Gandhara and Hinduism in the ascendant. 
Gandhara was ruled by a King from Kabul, who respected Buddha's law, but 
Taxila was in ruins, and Buddhist Monasteries were deserted. 

Later History. 

Kabul Shahi. 

After the fall of the Sassanid Empire to the Arabs in 651 CE, the Region South of 
the Hindukush along with Gandhara came under pressure from the Muslims. 
After the failure of multiple campaigns by the Arabs, they failed to extend their 
Rule to Gandhara. 

Gandhara was ruled from Kabul by the Kabul Shahi for next 200 years. 
Sometime in the 9" Century CE the Kabul Shahi were replaced by the Hindu 
Shahi. 

Hindu Shahi and Decline. 

Based on various records it is estimated that the Hindu Shahi was formed in 850 
CE. According to Al-Biruni (973-1048 CE), Kallar, a Brahmin Minister, founded 
the Hindu Shahi dynasty around 843 CE. The Dynasty Ruled from Kabul, later 
moved their Capital to Udabhandapura. They built great Temples all over their 
Kingdoms. Some of these buildings are still in good condition in the Salt 
Range of the Punjab. 

Jayapala was the last great King of the Hindu Shahi Dynasty. His Empire 
extended from West of Kabul to the river Sutlej. However, this expansion of 
Gandhara Kingdom coincided with the rise of the powerful Ghaznavid 
Empire under Sabuktigin. Defeated twice by Sabuktigin and then by Mahmud of 
Ghazni in the Kabul valley, Jayapala gave his life on a funeral pyre. Anandapala, 
a Son of Jayapala, moved his Capital near Nandana in the Salt Range. In 1021 CE 
the last King of this Dynasty, Trilochanapala, was assassinated by his own troops 
which spelled the end of Gandhara. Subsequently, some Shahi Princes moved to 
Kashmir and became active in local politics. 

















The city of Kandahar in Afghanistan is said to have been named after Gandhara. 
According to H.W. Bellow, an emigrant from the collapsing Gandhara region in 
the 5" Century CE brought this name to modern Kandahar. 
Writing in c. 1030 CE, Al Biruni reported on the devastation caused during the 
conquest of Gandhara and much of North-West India by Mahmud _ of Ghazni 
following his defeat of Jayapala in the Battle of Peshawar at Peshawar in 1001 
CE: 
“Now in the following times no Muslim conqueror passed beyond the 
frontier of Kabul and the river Sindh until the days of the Turks, when 
they seized the power in Ghazna under the Samani dynasty, and the 
supreme power fell to the lot of Nasir-ad Daula Sabuktagin. This 
Prince chose the Holy War as his calling, and therefore called 
himself al-Ghdzi ("the Warrior"). In the interest of his successors he 
constructed, in Order to weaken the Indian frontier, those roads on 
which afterwards his Son Yamin-ad Daula Mahmid marched into 
India during a period of thirty years and more. God be merciful to 
both Father and Son! Mahmid utterly ruined the prosperity of the 
Country, and performed there wonderful exploits, by which the 
Hindus became like atoms of dust scattered in all directions, and like 
a tale of old in the mouth of the people. Their scattered remains 
cherish, of course, the most inveterate aversion towards all Muslims. 
This is the reason, too, why Hindu sciences have retired far away 
from those parts of the Country conquered by us, and have fled to 
places which our hand cannot yet reach, to Kashmir, Benares, and 
other places. And there the antagonism between them and all 
foreigners receives more and more nourishment both from political 
and religious sources.” 
During the closing years of the tenth and the early years of the 
succeeding Century of our era, Mahmud the first Sultan and Muslim 
of the Turk Dynasty of Kings who ruled at Ghazni, made a succession 
of inroads twelve or fourteen in number, into Gandhar — the present 
Peshawar valley — in the course of his proselytizing invasions of 
Hindustan. 
Language. 
The Gandharan Buddhist texts are both the earliest Buddhist as well as Asian 
Manuscripts discovered so far. Most are written on birch bark and were found in 
labelled clay pots. Panini has mentioned both the Vedic form of Sanskrit as well 
as what seems to be Gandhari, a later form of Sanskrit, in his Ashtadhyayi. 
Gandhara's language was a Prakrit or "Middle Indo-Aryan" dialect, usually called 
Gandhari. The language used the Kharosthi script, which died out about the 4" 
Century CE. However, Punjabi, Hindko, and Kohistani, are derived from the 
Indo-Aryan Prakrits that were spoken in Gandhara and surrounding areas. 

















However, a language shift occurred as the ancient Gandharan Culture gave way 

to Iranian invaders, such as the Pashtun tribes from Central Asia that began 

settling the region. 

Gandharan Buddhist Missionaries were active, with other Monks from Central 

Asia, from the 2" Century CE in the Han-dynasty (202 BC — 220 CE) at China's 

Capital of Luoyang, and particularly distinguished themselves by their translation 

work. They promoted scriptures from Early Buddhist schools as well as those 

from the Mahayana. These translators included: 

¢ Lokaksema, a Kushan and the first to translate Mahayana scriptures into 
Chinese (167—186 CE). 

¢ Zhi Yao (fl. 185), a Kushan Monk, second generation of translators after 
Lokaksema. 

¢ Zhi Qian (220-252 CE), a Kushan Monk whose grandfather had settled in 
China during 168-190 CE. 

¢ Zhi Yue (fl. 230), a Kushan Monk who worked at Nanjing. 

¢ Dharmaraksa (265-313 CE), a Kushan whose family had lived for generations 
at Dunhuang. 

¢ Jnanagupta (561-592 CE), a Monk and translator from Gandhara. 

¢ Siksananda (652-710 CE), a Monk and translator from Oddiyana, Gandhara. 

¢ Prajfia (fl. 810), a Monk and translator from Kabul, who educated the Japanese 
Kukai in Sanskrit Texts. 

Textual Finds. 

The Chinese Buddhist Monk Xuanzang visited a Lokottaravada Monastery in the 

7th century, at Bamiyan, Afghanistan. The site of this Monastery has since been 

rediscovered by archaeologists. Birchbark and palm leaf manuscripts of texts in 

this Monastery's collection, including Mahayana Sittras, have been discovered at 

the Site, and these are now located in the Scheyen Collection. Some Manuscripts 

are in the Gandhari language and Kharosthi script, while others are in Sanskrit 

and written in forms of the Gupta script. Manuscripts and fragments that have 

survived from this Monastery's collection include the following source texts: 

¢ Pratimoksa Vibhanga of the Mahasamghika-Lokottaravada (MS 2382/269). 

¢  Mahdparinirvana Siitra, a Sitra from the Agamas (MS 2179/44). 

* Camei Sutra, a Siitra from the Agamas (MS 2376). 

°  Vajracchedika Prajnaparamita Stitra, a Mahayana Sutra (MS 2385). 

* Bhaisajvaguru Stitra, a Mahayana Sutra (MS 2385). 

¢  Srimaladevi Simhandda Siitra, a Mahayana Siitra (MS 2378). 

¢ Pravarana Sitra, a Mahayana Sutra (MS 2378). 

¢ = Sarvadharmapravrttinirdesa Sutra, a Mahayana Sutra (MS 2378). 

¢  Ajatasatrukaukrtyavinodana Sutra, a Mahayana Sutra (MS 2378). 

*  Sariputrabhidharma Sastra (MS 2375/08). 

A Sanskrit manuscript of the Bhaisajyaguruvaidiryaprabharaja Sutra was 

among the textual finds at Gilgit, Pakistan, attesting to the popularity of the 

















Medicine Buddha in Gandhara. The Manuscripts in this find are dated before the 
7" Century CE, and are written in the upright Gupta script. 

Art. 

Gandhara is noted for the distinctive Gandhara style of Buddhist art, which 
shows influence of Parthian, Scythian, Roman, Graeco-Bactrian and local Indian 
influences from the Gangetic Valley. This development began during the Parthian 
Period (50 BC — 75 CE). The Gandharan style flourished and achieved its peak 
during the Kushan period, from the 1* to the 5" Centuries CE. It declined and was 
destroyed after the invasion of the White Huns in the 5" Century CE. Siddhartha 
shown as a bejeweled Prince (before the Sidhartha renounces palace life) is a 
common motif. 

Stucco, as well as stone, were widely used by sculptors in Gandhara for the 
decoration of Monastic and cult buildings. Stucco provided the artist with a 
medium of great plasticity, enabling a high degree of expressiveness to be given 
to the sculpture. Sculpting in stucco was popular wherever Buddhism spread 
from Gandhara — Afghanistan, Pakistan, India, Central Asia, and China. 

Buddhist imagery combined with some artistic elements from the Cultures of the 
Hellenistic World. An example is the youthful Buddha, his hair in wavy curls, 
similar to statutes of Apollo. 

Sacred artworks and architectural decorations used limestone for stucco 
composed by a mixture of local crushed rocks (i.e. schist and granite which 
resulted compatible with the outcrops located in the Mountains Northwest 
of Islamabad. 

The Major cities of ancient Gandhara are as follows: 

¢ Puskalavati (Charsadda), Pakistan. 

¢ Takshashila (Taxila), Pakistan. 

¢ Purusapura (Peshawer), Pakistan. 

¢ Sagala (Sialkot), Pakistan. 

° OQOddiyana (Swat), Pakistan. 

¢ Chiniotis (Chiniot), Pakistan. 

* Kapisi (Bagram), Afghanistan. 

Timeline. 




















* c.2300-c. 1400 BCE Indus Valley civilization. 

* c. 1400—c. 800 BCE Gandhara grave Culture. 

* c. 1200 — c. 800 BCE Gandhari people mentioned in the Rigveda and 
Atharvaveda. 

* c. 800 — c. 518 BCE Gandhara Kingdom. c. 518 — c. 326 BCE Persian 
Empire. Under direct Persian control and/or local control under Achaemenid 
suzerainty. 

* c. 326 — c. 305 BCE Occupied by Alexander the Great and Macedonian 
Generals. 

* c. 305 — c. 185 BCE Controlled by the Maurya dynasty, founded by 











Chandragupta. Converted to Buddhism under King Ashoka (273-232 BC). 

* c. 185 —c. 97 BCE Under control of the Indo-Greek Kingdom, with some 
incursions of the Indo-Scythians from around 100 BC. 

* c.97 BCE -c. 7 CE Saka (Indo-Scythian) Rule. 

* c. 7 — c. 75 CE Parthian invasion and Indo-Parthian Kingdom, Rule of 
Commander Aspavarman? 

. 75 —c. 230 CE Kushan Empire. 

. 230 — c. 440 CE Kushanshas under Persian Sassanid Suzerainty. 

. 450 — c. 565 CE White Huns (Hephthalites). 

. 565 —c. 644 CE Nezak Kingdom, ruled from Kapisa and Udabhandapura. 

. 644 — c. 870 CE Kabul Shahi, Ruled from Kabul. 

. 870 — 1021 CE Hindu Shahi, Ruled from Udabhandapura. 

. 1021 —c. 1100 CE Conquered and controlled by the Ghaznavid Empire. 
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9130-7370 BCE 


This was the apparent period of use of Gdbekli Tepe, one of the oldest human- 
made Sites of Worship yet discovered; evidence of similar usage has also been 
found in another nearby Site, Nevali Cori. 





7500-5700 BCE 


The Settlements of Catalhoyuk developed as a likely Spiritual Center of Anatolia. 
Possibly practicing Worship in Communal Shrines, its inhabitants left behind 
numerous clay figurines and impressions of phallic, feminine, and hunting 
scenes. 








c. 7000 BCE to c. 


2500/ 2000 BCE 





Mehrgarh is a Neolithic Site, which lies on the Kacchi Plain of Balochistan, 
Pakistan. Mehrgarh is located near the Bolan Pass, to the West of the Indus 
River Valley and between the present-day Pakistani Cities of Quetta, Kalat and 
Sibi. The Site was discovered in 1974 CE by an Archaeological Team directed by 
French Archaeologists Jean-Francois Jarrige and Catherine Jarrige, and was 
excavated continuously between 1974 CE and 1986 CE, and again from 1997 to 
2000 CE. Archaeological material has been found in six mounds, and about 
32,000 Artifacts have been collected. The earliest Settlement at Mehrgarh—in the 
Northeast corner of the 495-acre (2.00 km2) Site—was a small Farming Village 
dated between 7000 BCE and 5500 BCE. 

Mehrgarh is one of the earliest known Sites which show evidence of Farming and 
Herding in South Asia. Mehrgarh was influenced by the Near Eastern Neolithic, 
with similarities between "Domesticated Wheat Varieties, early phases of 
Farming, Pottery, other Archaeological Artifacts, some Domesticated Plants and 
Herd Animals." According to Parpola, the Culture Migrated into the Indus Valley 
and became the Indus Valley Civilization. 

Jean-Francois Jarrige argues for an Independent Origin of Mehrgarh. Jarrige 
notes "the assumption that farming economy was introduced full-fledged from 
Near-East to South Asia," and the similarities between Neolithic sites from 
Eastern Mesopotamia and the Western Indus valley, which are evidence of a 
"cultural continuum" between those sites. But given the originality of Mehrgarh, 
Jarrige concludes that Mehrgarh has an earlier local background," and is not a 

















backwater’ of the Neolithic Culture of the Near East." 

Lukacs and Hemphill suggest an initial local development of Mehrgarh, with 
continuity in cultural development but a population change. According to Lukacs 
and Hemphill, while there is a strong continuity between the Neolithic and 
chalcolithic (Copper Age) Cultures of Mehrgarh, dental evidence shows that the 
Chalcolithic Population did not descend from the Neolithic Population of 
Mehrgarh, which "suggests moderate levels of gene flow." They wrote that "the 
direct lineal descendants of the Neolithic inhabitants of Mehrgarh are to be found 
to the South and the East of Mehrgarh, in northwestern India and the Western 
edge of the Deccan plateau," with Neolithic Mehrgarh showing greater affinity 
with Chalcolithic Inamgaon, South of Mehrgarh, than with Chalcolithic 
Mehrgarh. 

Gallego Romero et al. (2011 CE) State that their research on lactose tolerance in 
India suggests that "the West Eurasian genetic contribution identified by Reich et 
al. (2009 CE) principally reflects gene flow from Iran and the Middle 
East." Gallego Romero notes that Indians who are lactose-tolerant show a genetic 
pattern regarding this tolerance which is "characteristic of the common European 
mutation." According to Romero, this suggests that "the most common lactose 
tolerance mutation made a two-way migration out of the Middle East less than 
10,000 years ago. While the mutation spread across Europe, another explorer 
must have brought the mutation eastward to India — likely traveling along the 
coast of the Persian Gulf where other pockets of the same mutation have been 
found." They further note that "[t]he earliest evidence of cattle herding in South 
Asia comes from the Indus River Valley Site of Mehrgarh and is dated to 7,000 
YBP." 

Periods of Occupation. 

Archaeologists divide the Occupation at the Site into eight Periods. 

Mehrgarh Period I (pre-7000 BCE-5500 BCE). 

The Mehrgarh Period I (pre-7000 BCE-5500 BCE) was Neolithic and aceramic 
(without the use of Pottery). The earliest farming in the area was developed by 
semi-nomadic People using Plants such as wheat and barley and Animals such 
as sheep, goats and cattle. The Settlement was established with unbaked mud- 
brick Buildings and most of them had four internal subdivisions. Numerous 
Burials have been found, many with elaborate goods such as baskets, stone and 
bone tools, beads, bangles, pendants, and occasionally animal sacrifices, with 
more goods left with burials of males. Ornaments of Sea shell, limestone, 
turquoise, Lapis Lazuli and sandstone have been found, along with simple 
figurines of women and animals. Seashells from far seashores, and Lapis Lazuli 
from as far away as present-day Badakshan, show good contact with those areas. 
One ground stone ax was discovered in a burial, and several more were obtained 
from the surface. These ground stone axes are the earliest to come from a 
stratified context in South Asia. 














Periods I, II, and III are considered contemporaneous with another Site called 
Kili Gul Mohammad. The aceramic Neolithic phase in the Region is now called 
the 'Kili Gul Muhammad phase’, and it is dated 7000-5000 BC. Yet the Kili Gul 
Muhammad Site, itself, may have started c. 5500 BC. 

In 2001 CE, archaeologists studying the remains of nine men from Mehrgarh 
discovered that the people of this civilization knew proto-dentistry. In April 2006 
CE, it was announced in the scientific journal Nature that the oldest (and 
first early Neolithic) evidence for the drilling of human teeth in vivo (i.e. in a 
living person) was found in Mehrgarh. According to the authors, their discoveries 
point to a tradition of proto-dentistry in the early farming Cultures of that Region. 
"Here we describe eleven drilled molar crowns from nine adults discovered in a 
Neolithic graveyard in Pakistan that dates from 7,500 to 9,000 years ago. These 
findings provide evidence for a long tradition of a type of proto-dentistry in early 
farming Culture." 

Mehrgarh Period II (5500 BCE-4800 BCE) and Period HI (4800 BCE-3500 
BCE). 

The Mehrgarh Period II (5500 BCE-4800 BCE) and Merhgarh Period II (4800 
BCE-3500 BCE) were ceramic Neolithic, using pottery, and later chalcolithic. 
Period II is at Site MR4 and Period III is at MR2. Much evidence of 
manufacturing activity has been found and more advanced techniques were used. 
Glazed faience beads were produced and terracotta figurines became more 
detailed. Figurines of females were decorated with paint and had diverse 
hairstyles and ornaments. Two flexed burials were found in Period II with a red 
ochre cover on the body. The number of burial goods decreased over time, 
becoming limited to ornaments and with more goods left with burials of females. 
The first button seals were produced from terracotta and bone and had geometric 
designs. Technologies included stone and copper drills, updraft kilns, large pit 
kilns, and copper melting crucibles. There is further evidence of long-distance 
trade in Period II: important as an indication of this is the discovery of 
several beads of Lapis Lazuli, once again from Badakshan. Mehrgarh Periods II 
and III are also contemporaneous with an expansion of the settled populations of 
the borderlands at the Western edge of South Asia, including the establishment of 
settlements like Rana Ghundai, Sheri Khan Tarakai, Sarai Kala, Jalilpur, and 
Ghaligai. 

Mehrgarh Periods IV, V and VI (3500 BCE-3000 BCE). 

Period IV was 3500 to 3250 BCE. Period V from 3250 to 3000 BCE and period 
VI was around 3000 BCE. The Site containing Periods IV to VII is designated as 
MRI. 

Mehrgarh Period VII (2600 BCE-2000 BCE). 

Somewhere between 2600 BCE and 2000 BCE, the City seems to have been 
largely abandoned in favor of the larger and fortified town Nausharo five miles 
away when the Indus Valley Civilization was in its middle stages of development. 

















Historian Michael Wood suggests this took place around 2500 BCE. 

Mehrgarh Period VIII. 

The last Period is found at the Sibri Cemetery, about 8 Kilometers from 
Mehrgarh. 

Lifestyle and Technology. 

Early Mehrgarh Residents lived in mud brick houses, stored their grain in 
granaries, fashioned tools with local copper ore, and lined their large basket 
containers with bitumen. They cultivated six-row barley, einkorn and emmer 
wheat, jujubes and dates, and herded sheep, goats and cattle. Residents of the 
later Period (5500 BCE to 2600 BCE) put much effort into crafts, including flint 
knapping, tanning, bead production, and metal working. Mehrgarh is probably 
the earliest known Center of agriculture in South Asia. 

The oldest known example of the lost-wax technique comes from a 6,000-year- 
old wheel-shaped copper amulet found at Mehrgarh. The amulet was made from 
unalloyed copper, an unusual innovation that was later abandoned. 

Artifacts. 

Human Figurines. 

The oldest ceramic figurines in South Asia were found at Mehrgarh. They occur 
in all phases of the settlement and were prevalent even before pottery appears. 
The earliest figurines are quite simple and do not show intricate features. 
However, they grow in sophistication with time, and by 4000 BC begins to show 
their characteristic hairstyles and typical prominent breasts. All the figurines up 
to this period were female. Male figurines appear only from period VII and 
gradually become more numerous. Many of the female figurines are holding 
babies, and were interpreted as depictions of the "Mother goddess". However, 
due to some difficulties in conclusively identifying these figurines with the 
"Mother goddess", some Scholars prefer using the term "female figurines with 
likely Cultic significance". 

Pottery. 

Evidence of Pottery begins from Period II. In period HI, the finds become much 
more abundant as the potter's wheel is introduced, and they show more intricate 
designs and also animal motifs. The characteristic female figurines appear 
beginning in Period IV and the finds show more intricate designs and 
sophistication. Pipal leaf designs are used in decoration from Period VI. Some 
sophisticated firing techniques were used from Periods VI and VII and an area 
reserved for the Pottery industry has been found at mound MRI. However, by 
Period VII, the quality and intricacy of designs seem to have suffered due to 
mass production, and a growing interest in bronze and copper vessels. 

Burials. 

There are two types of Burials in the Mehrgarh Site. There were individual 
Burials where a single individual was enclosed in narrow mud walls and 
collective Burials with thin mud-brick walls within which skeletons of six 











different individuals were discovered. The bodies in the collective Burials were 
kept in a flexed position and were laid East to West. Child bones were found in 
large Jars or Urn Burials (4000~3300 BCE). 

Metallurgy. 

Metal finds have dated as early as Period IIB, with a few copper items. 





3750 BCE 


The Proto-Semitic people emerged from a generally accepted urheimat in 
the Arabian Peninsula and Levant. The Proto-Semitic people would migrate 
throughout the Near East into Mesopotamia, Egypt, Ethiopia and the Eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean. 





3300-1300 BCE 


The Indus Valley Civilization (IVC) was a Bronze Age Civilization (3300-1300 
BCE; Mature Period 2600-1900 BCE) in the Northwestern Region of the Indian 
Subcontinent, noted for its Cities built of brick, roadside drainage system and 
multi-storeyed houses. 





The initial form of Stonehenge was completed. The circular bank and ditch 





3100 BCE enclosure, about 110 Meters (360 ft) across, may have been completed with 
a timber circle. 
Sumerian Cuneiform emerged from the proto-literate Uruk period, allowing the 
3000 BCE codification of beliefs and creation of detailed historical religious records. 


The second phase of Stonehenge was completed and appeared to function as the 
first enclosed cremation cemetery in the British Isles. 





2635-2610 BCE 


The oldest surviving Egyptian Pyramid was commissioned by Pharaoh Djoser. 





2494-2345 BCE 


The first of the oldest surviving religious texts, the Pyramid Texts, was composed 
in Ancient Egypt. 





2200 BCE 


The Minoan Civilization developed in Crete. Citizens worshiped a variety of 
goddesses. 





2150-2000 BCE 


The earliest surviving versions of the Sumerian Epic of Gilgamesh—originally 
titled He who Saw the Deep (Sha naqgba imuru) or Surpassing All Other 
Kings (Shitur eli sharri)—were written. 








2150 BCE — 1975 
BCE 





The Prophet Abraham alu 4c. 

Born Abram ben Terah al4ule in Ur Kasdim, Kaldea, Sumer (present-day 
Southern Iraq). Death in Hebron, Canaan (present-day West Bank). 

The Prophet Abraham lu 4le is recognized as a prophet and messenger of God 
in Islam. the Prophet Abraham alu 4:le plays a prominent role as an example of 
faith in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. In Muslim belief, the Prophet Abraham 
alwasle fulfilled all the commandments and trials wherein God nurtured him 
throughout his lifetime. As a result of his unwavering faith in Allah (lis su,, 
the Prophet Ibrahim als ate was promised by Allah (leis KX: to be a Leader to 
all the Nations of the World. The Quran extols Ibrahim as a Model, an Exemplar, 
Obedient and not an Idolater. In this sense, the Prophet Abraham alu 4:le has been 
described as representing "Primordial Man in Universal Surrender to the Divine 

















Reality before its fragmentation into Religions separated from each other by 
differences in form". The Islamic Holy Day 'Eid al-Adha is celebrated in memory 
of the Sacrifice of Abrahamel ule , and each able bodied Muslim is supposed to 
perform the Pilgrimage to pay homage at the Kaaba in the Hejazi City of Mecca, 
(at least once in their Lifetime, if they can afford to) Built by the Prophet 
Abraham el» 4le and his Son the Prophet Ishmael el «Je as the first House of 
Worship on Earth. 

Muslims believe that the Prophet Abraham al 4 le became the leader of the 
Righteous in his time and that it was through him _ that Adnanite- 
Arabs and Israelites came. The Prophet Abrahamel +e , in the belief of Islam, 
was instrumental in Cleansing the World of Idolatry at the time. Paganism was 
cleared out by the Prophet Abraham in both the Arabian peninsula and Canaan. 
He Spiritually Purified both places as well as Physically Sanctifying the Houses 
of Worship. the Prophet Abraham elu 4:le and the Prophet Isma‘il (Ishmael) 4! 
alu further established the Rites of pilgrimage, or Hajj (‘Pilgrimage’), which are 
still followed by Muslims today. Muslims maintain that the Prophet Abraham 4yle 
alu further asked Allah (1245 41: to Bless both the lines of his Progeny, of the 
Prophet Isma'il alu 4sle and the Prophet Ishaq (Isaac)el» ule, and to keep all of his 
Descendants in the Protection of Allah (55 44%, 











Before 2000 BCE 


Indus Valley Civilization. 

The Indus Valley Civilization was located in the Basin of the River Indus, which 
flows through present day Pakistan. It had developed by about 2500 BCE 
although its origins reach back to the Neolithic Period. It had faded away by 1500 
BCE. 

The Indus Valley was a developed Urban Culture akin to the Civilizations of 
Mesopotamia. Two Major Cities have been uncovered, Mohenjo-Daro and 
Harappa, which has given us the alternative name of Harappan Culture. These 
Cities housed about 40,000 people who enjoyed quite a High Standard of Living 
with sophisticated water systems; most houses having drainage systems, wells, 
and rubbish chutes. Grain was the basis of the Economy and large grain stores 
collected grain as Tax. 

The Civilization was extensive, from the Eastern Foothills of the Himalayas, to 
Lothar on the Gujarat Coast, and to Sutgagen Dor near the Iranian Border. Some 
Cities of the Indus Valley Culture have yet to be Excavated. 

The Indus Civilization did not develop as a result of contact with other 
Civilizations such as Sumer or Egypt but was an Indigenous Development 
growing out of earlier, local Cultures. 

Religion in the Indus Valley. 

We know little of the Religion, Social Structure or Politics of this early 
Civilization and we do not know the Language, but seals have been found with 
what looks like a script inscribed on them. This has not been deciphered 
successfully and some Scholars now question whether it is in fact a script, 
although this is contentious. 

Religion in the Indus valley seems to have involved Temple rituals and Ritual 
bathing in the 'great bath' found at Mohenjo-Daro. There is some evidence of 
animal sacrifice at Kalibangan. A number of terracotta figurines have been found, 
perhaps goddess images, and a seal depicting a seated figure surrounded by 
animals that some Scholars thought to be a prototype of the god Shiva. Others 
have disputed this, pointing out that it bears a close resemblance to Elamite seals 
depicting seated bulls. One image, carved on soapstone (steatite), depicts a figure 
battling with lions which is reminiscent of the Mesopotamian Gilgamesh myth. 
There may be continuities between the Indus Valley Civilization and later 
Hinduism as suggested by the apparent emphasis on Ritual bathing, sacrifice, and 
goddess Worship. But Ritual purity, sacrifice and an emphasis on fertility are 
common to other Ancient Religions. 








1600 to 1700 BCE 





The Prophet Yiisaf bin Ya‘qib bin Ishaq bin ‘Ibrahim alu 44! (the Prophet Joseph 
alu 4ule, Son of the Prophet Jacob alu ule, Son of the Prophet Isaac alu ule, Son of 
the Prophet Abraham el4 le) is aprophet mentioned in the Quran, and 
corresponds to the Prophet Joseph alu ule, a person from the Tanakh, the Jewish 
Religious Scripture, and the Christian Bible, who was estimated to have lived in 
the 16" Century BCE. It is one of the common Names in the Middle East and 














among Muslim Nations. Of all of the Prophet Jacob's al» +e Children, the 
Prophet Joseph al 4le was the one given the gift of prophecy. Although the 
narratives of other Prophets are Mentioned in various Surahs, the complete 
narrative of the Prophet Joseph alu ule is given only in one Surah Yusuf alu <ul, 
making it unique. It is said to be the most detailed Narrative in the Qur'an and 
bears more details than the Biblical counterpart. 











Between 1570 BCE 
and 1544 BCE 





The New Kingdom, also referred to as the Egyptian Empire, is the Period 
in ancient Egyptian history between the 16" Century BCE and the 11" Century 
BCE, covering the Eighteenth, Nineteenth, and Twentieth dynasties of Egypt. 
Radiocarbon dating places the exact beginning of the New Kingdom between 
1570 BCE and 1544 BCE. The New Kingdom followed the Second Intermediate 
Period and was succeeded by the Third Intermediate Period. It was Egypt's most 
prosperous time and marked the peak of its Power. 

The concept of a "New Kingdom" as one of three "golden ages" was coined in 
1845 CE by German Egyptologist Baron von Bunsen, and its definition would 
evolve significantly throughout the 19" and 20" Centuries CE. The later part of 
this period, under the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties (1292-1069 BCE), is 
also known as the Ramesside Period. It is named after the eleven Pharaohs who 
took the name Ramesses, after Ramesses I, the Founder of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty. 

Possibly as a result of the foreign rule of the Hyksos during the Second 
Intermediate Period, the New Kingdom saw Egypt attempt to create a buffer 
between the Levant and Egypt proper, and during this time Egypt attained its 
greatest territorial extent. Similarly, in response to very successful 17th-Century 
BCE attacks during the Second Intermediate Period by the powerful Kushites, the 
Rulers of the New Kingdom felt compelled to expand far South into Nubia and to 
hold wide territories in  theNear East. In the North, Egyptian 
armies fought Hittite armies for control of modern-day Syria. 

Rise of the New Kingdom. 

Eighteenth Dynasty of Egypt. 

The Eighteenth Dynasty included some of Egypt's most famous Kings, 
including Ahmose I, Hatshepsut, Thutmose III, Amenhotep III, Akhenaten, and 
Tutankhamun. Hatshepsut concentrated on expanding Egypt's external trade, 
including sending a commercial expedition to the land of Punt, and made the 
Kingdom prosperous. 

Ahmose I is viewed to be the Founder of the eighteenth Dynasty. He continued 
the Campaigns of his Father Seqenenre Tao and of Kamose against the Hyksos 
until he reunified the country once more. Ahmose would then continue to 
Campaign in the Levant, the home of the Hyksos, to prevent any future invasions 
on Egypt. 

Ahmose was followed by Amenhotep I, who campaigned in Nubia and was 
followed by Thutmose I. Thutmose I campaigned in the Levant and reached as far 

















as the Euphrates. Thus becoming the first Pharaoh to cross the river. During this 
Campaign, the Syrian Princes declared allegiance to Thutmose. However, after he 
returned, they discontinued tribute and began fortifying against future incursions. 
Hatshepsut was one of the most powerful Pharaohs of this Dynasty. She was the 
Daughter of Thutmose I and the Royal Wife of Thutmose II. Upon the death of 
her Husband she ruled jointly with his Son by a minor Wife, Thutmose II], who 
had ascended to the Throne as a child of about two years of age, but she 
eventually she ruled in her own right as King. Hatshepsut built extensively in 
the Karnak Temple in Luxor and throughout all of Egypt and she re-established 
the trade networks that had been disrupted due to the Hyksos occupation of Egypt 
during the Second Intermediate Period, thereby building the wealth of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. She oversaw the preparations and funding for a mission to 
the Land of Punt. After her death, having gained valuable experience heading up 
the Military for Hatshepsut, Thutmose II assumed rule. 

Thutmose III ("the Napoleon of Egypt") expanded Egypt's Army and wielded it 
with great success to consolidate the Empire created by his predecessors. This 
resulted in a peak in Egypt's power and wealth during the Reign of Amenhotep 
Il. 

The term Pharaoh, originally the name of the King's Palace, became a form of 
address for the person who was King during the Reign of Thutmose III (c. 1479-— 
1425 BCE). 

Widely considered a Military genius by historians, Thutmose HI conducted at 
least 16 Campaigns in 20 years. He was an active expansionist Ruler, sometimes 
called Egypt's greatest conqueror or "the Napoleon of Egypt". He is recorded to 
have captured 350 Cities during his rule and conquered much of the Near 
East from the Euphrates to Nubia during seventeen known Military Campaigns. 
He was the first Pharaoh after Thutmose I to cross the Euphrates, doing so during 
his Campaign against Mitanni. He continued North through the territory 
belonging to the still unconquered Cities of Aleppo and Carchemish and quickly 
crossed the Euphrates in his boats, taking the Mitannian King entirely by 
surprise. 

The wealthiest of all the Kings of this Dynasty is Amenhotep III, who built 
the Luxor Temple, the Precinct of Monthu at Karnak and his massive Morturary 
Temple. Amenhotep II also built the Malkata Palace, the largest built in Egypt. 
One of the best-known eighteenth Dynasty Pharaohs is Amenhotep IV, who 
changed his name to Akhenaten in honor of the Aten, a representation of the 
Egyptian god, Ra. His Worship of the Aten as his personal deity is often 
interpreted as history's first instance of monotheism. Akhenaten's Wife, Nefertiti, 
contributed a great deal to his new direction in the Egyptian Religion. Nefertiti 
was bold enough to perform rituals to Aten. Akhenaten's religious fervor is cited 
as the reason why he and his Wife were subsequently written out of Egyptian 
history. Under his Reign, in the 14" Century BCE, Egyptian art flourished in a 

















distinctive new style. (Ref: Amarna Period). 

By the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty, Egypt's status had changed radically. 
Aided by Akhenaten's apparent lack of interest in international affairs, 
the Hittites had gradually extended their influence into Phoenicia and Canaan to 
become a major power in international politics—a power that both Seti I and his 
Son Ramesses II would confront during the nineteenth Dynasty. 

The last two members of the Eighteenth Dynasty—Ay and Horemheb—became 
Rulers from the ranks of officials in the Royal Court, although Ay might also 
have been the maternal uncle of Akhenaten and a fellow descendant of Yuya 
and Tjuyu. 

Ay may have married the widowed Great Royal Wife and young half-sister of 
Tutankhamun, Ankhesenamun, in Order to obtain power; she did not live long 
afterward. Ay then married Tey, who originally, had been wet-nurse to Nefertiti. 
Ay's Reign was short. His successor was Horemheb, a General during the Reign 
of Tutankhamun, whom the Pharaoh may have intended as his successor in the 
event that he had no surviving children, which came to pass. Horemheb may have 
taken the Throne away from Ay in acoup d'état. Although Ay's Son or 
stepson Nakhtmin was named as his Father’s or stepfather's Crown Prince, 
Nakhtmin seems to have died during the Reign of Ay, leaving the opportunity for 
Horemheb to claim the Throne next. 

Horemheb also died without surviving children, having appointed his Vizier, Pa- 
ra-mes-su, as his heir. This Vizier ascended the Throne in 1292 BCE as Ramesses 
I, and was the first Pharaoh of the Nineteenth Dynasty. 

Height of the New Kingdom. 

Nineteenth Dynasty of Egypt. 

The Nineteenth Dynasty was founded by the Vizier Ramesses I, whom the last 
Ruler of the eighteenth Dynasty, Pharaoh Horemheb, had chosen as his successor. 
His brief Reign marked a transition period between the Reign of Horemheb and 
the powerful Pharaohs of this Dynasty, in particular, his Son Seti I and grandson 
Ramesses II, who would bring Egypt to new heights of Imperial power. 

Seti I fought a series of Wars in Western Asia, Libya, and Nubia in the first 
decade of his Reign. The main source for knowledge of Seti’s Military activities 
are his Battle scenes on the North exterior wall of the Karnak Hypostyle Hall, 
along with several Royal Stelas with inscriptions mentioning Battles in Canaan 
and Nubia. The greatest achievement of Seti I's foreign policy was the capture of 
the Syrian town of Kadesh and neighboring territory of Amurru from the Hittite 
Empire. Egypt had not held Kadesh since the time of Akhenaten. Tutankhamun 
and Horemheb had failed to recapture the City from the Hittites. Seti I was 
successful in defeating a Hittite Army that tried to defend the town. However, 
The Hittites managed to take it again after Seti's departure. 

Ramesses II ("the Great") sought to recover territories in the Levant that had been 
held by the eighteenth Dynasty. His Campaigns of reconquest culminated in 

















the Battle of Kadesh, where he led Egyptian armies against those of the Hittite 
King Muwatalli II. Ramesses was caught in history's first recorded Military 
ambush, although he was able to rally his troops and turn the tide of Battle 
against the Hittites thanks to the arrival of the Ne'arin (possibly mercenaries in 
the employ of Egypt). The outcome of the Battle was undecided, with both sides 
claiming victory at their home front, and ultimately resulting in a peace treaty 
between the two Nations. Egypt was able to obtain wealth and stability under the 
tule of Ramesses, for more than half a Century. His immediate successors 
continued the Military Campaigns, although an increasingly troubled Court— 
which at one point put a usurper (Amenmesse) on the Throne—made it 
increasingly difficult for a Pharaoh to effectively retain control of the territories. 
Ramesses II built extensively throughout Egypt and Nubia, and his cartouches are 
prominently displayed, even in buildings that he did not construct. There are 
accounts of his honor hewn on stone, statues, and the remains of Palaces 
and Temples—most notably the Ramesseum in western Thebes and the rock 
Temples of Abu Simbel. He covered the land from the Delta to Nubia with 
buildings in a way no King before him had. He also founded a new Capital City 
in the Delta during his Reign, called Pi-Ramesses. It previously had served as a 
summer Palace during the Reign of Seti I. 

Ramesses II constructed many large Monuments, including the archaeological 
Complex of Abu Simbel, and the Mortuary Temple known as the Ramesseum. He 
built on a Monumental scale to ensure that his legacy would survive the ravages 
of time. Ramesses used art as a means of propaganda for his victories over 
foreigners, which are depicted on numerous Temple reliefs. Ramesses II erected 
more colossal statues of himself than any other Pharaoh, and also usurped many 
existing statues by inscribing his own cartouche on them. 

Ramesses II was also famed for the huge number of children he sired by his 
various wives and concubines; the tomb he built for his sons (many of whom he 
outlived) in the Valley of the Kings has proven to be the largest funerary complex 
in Egypt. 

The immediate successors of Ramesses II continued the Military Campaigns 
although an increasingly troubled Court complicated matters. He was succeeded 
by his Son Merneptah and then by Merenptah's Son Seti II. Seti II's right to the 
Throne seems to have been disputed by his half-Brother Amenmesse, who may 
have temporarily ruled from Thebes. 

Upon his death, Seti II's Son Siptah, who may have been afflicted 
with poliomyelitis during his life, was appointed to the Throne by Bay, a 
chancellor and a West Asian commoner who served as Vizier behind the scenes. 
Siptah died early and Throne was assumed by Twosret, who was the Royal Wife 
of his Father and, possibly, his uncle Amenmesse's sister. 

A period of anarchy at the end of Twosret's short Reign saw a native reaction to 
foreign control leading to the execution of Bay and the enthronement 

















of Setnakhte, establishing the Twentieth Dynasty. 

Final years of power. 

Twentieth Dynasty of Egypt. 

The last "great" Pharaoh from the New Kingdom is widely considered to 
be Ramesses III, a Twentieth Dynasty Pharaoh who reigned several decades after 
Ramesses II. 

In the eighth year of his Reign, the Sea Peoples invaded Egypt by land and Sea. 
Ramesses III defeated them in two great land and Sea Battles (the Battle of 
Djahy and the Battle of the Delta). He incorporated them as subject peoples and 
is thought to have settled them in Southern Canaan, although there is evidence 
that they forced their way into Canaan. Their presence in Canaan may have 
contributed to the formation of new states, such as Philistia, in this Region after 
the collapse of the Egyptian Empire. He later was compelled to fight 
invading Libyan tribesmen in two major Campaigns in Egypt's Western Delta in 
his sixth year and eleventh year respectively. 

The heavy cost of this warfare slowly drained Egypt's treasury and contributed to 
the gradual decline of the Egyptian Empire in Asia. The severity of the 
difficulties is indicated by the fact that the first known labor strike in recorded 
history occurred during the twenty-ninth year of Ramesses III's Reign. At that 
time, the food rations for Egypt's favored and elite Royal tomb-builders and 
artisans in the village of Deir el Medina could not be provisioned. Air pollution 
limited the amount of sunlight penetrating the atmosphere, affecting agricultural 
production and arresting global tree growth for almost two full decades, until 
1140 BCE. One proposed cause is the Hekla 3 eruption of the Hekla Volcano in 
Iceland, but the dating of this remains disputed. 

Decline into the Third Intermediate Period. 

Ramesses III's death was followed by years of bickering among his heirs. Three 
of his sons ascended the Throne successively as Ramesses IV, Rameses VI, 
and Rameses VII. Egypt was increasingly beset by droughts, below-normal 
flooding of the Nile, famine, civil unrest, and corruption of officials. The power 
of the last Pharaoh of the Dynasty, Ramesses XI, grew so weak that in the South 
the High Priests of Amun at Thebes became the de facto Rulers of Upper Egypt, 
and Smendes controlled Lower Egypt in the North, even before Rameses XI's 
death. Smendes eventually founded the twenty-first Dynasty at Tanis. 
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Sharda Peeth is a ruined Hindu Temple and ancient Center of learning located in 
present-day Azad Jammu and Kashmir, Pakistan. Between the 6" and 12" 
Centuries CE, it was among the most prominent Temple universities in the Indian 
subcontinent. Known in particular for its library, stories recount Scholars 
traveling long distances to access its texts. It played a key role in the development 
and popularization of the Sharda script in North India, causing the script to be 
named after it, and Kashmir to acquire the moniker "Sharda Desh", meaning 
"country of Sharda". 

As one of the Indus Valley Civilization, Hindus believe that it represents the 
spiritual location of the goddess Sati's fallen right hand. Sharda Peeth is one of 
the three holiest sites of pilgrimage for Kashmiri Pandits, alongside the Martand 
Sun Temple and the Amarnath Temple. 

Sharda Peeth is located approximately 150 Kilometers from Muzaffarabad, the 
Capital of Pakistani-Administered Azad Kashmir, and 130 Kilometers 
from Srinagar, the Capital of Indian-Administered Jammu and Kashmir. It is 10 
Kilometers away from the Line of Control, which divides the Pakistani- and 
Indian-controlled areas of the former princely State of Jammu and Kashmir. It is 
situated 1,981 Meters (6,499 ft) above Sea level, along the Neelum River in the 
village of Sharda, in the valley of Mount Harmukh, believed by Kashmiri Pandits 
to be the abode of Shiva. 

History and Etymology. 

Sharda Peeth translates to "the Seat of Sharda", the Kashmiri name for 
the Hindu goddess Saraswati. "Sharda" could be also related to the proto- 
Nostratic terms "Sarv", which means "flow or stream", and Daw (blow, tip or 
rock), because it was located at the confluence of three streams. 

The beginnings of Sharda Peeth are uncertain, and the question of origins 
difficult, because Sharda Peeth was both a Temple and an educational Institution. 
The earliest theory of its origins dates it to over 5,000 years in age, around the 
time of the earliest records of Neolithic sites in the flood plains of the Kashmir 
Valley. On this view, the Site could not have been first constructed by the Indo- 
Aryan peoples, who are estimated to have arrived at the Ganges River around 
1500 BCE. More conservative estimates suggest that it was built under 
the Kushan Empire (30 CE — 230 CE), and some others believe that its similarity 
to the Martand Sun Temple indicates that it was built by the Kashmiri 
King Lalitaditya (724 CE — 760 CE). A third school of thought suggests that it 
was built not at once, but in stages. 

Some historians have suggested that Sharda Peeth was never a Center of learning, 
on the basis that in present-day, there are no sizeable ruins from a supposed 
educational Site. In response, it has been said that Sharda is prone to earthquakes, 
and debris from a collapsed abandoned university are likely to have been used by 
townspeople for other constructions. 

As a Center of Learning. 

















Sharda Peeth is referred to by various Historians, detailing its mythological status 
and prominence in ancient India. Its historical development is traced through 
references made to it by various Historical sources. Although the Sharda script 
did not originate in Kashmir, it was used extensively in Sharda Peeth, and 
acquired its name from the Institution. This has fed the popular belief that the 
script was developed in Kashmir. 

The Center of learning was prominent by at least the 4" Century CE. Around that 
period, Buddhist Scholars such as Kumarajiva, Thonmi Sambhota and Rinchen 
Zangpo were associated with Sharda Peeth. This coincided with the period that 
Buddhism was prevalent in Kashmir (3rd — 8th Century CE). Kumarajiva (344 — 
413 CE) was born to a Kashmiri Father, Kumarayana, and a Chinese Mother 
from Kucha. He was sent to Kashmir at a young age to gain a grounding in 
Buddhism, where he studied under a Kashmiri Scholar’ of 
the Sarvastivada school. Thonmi Sambhota (7" Century CE) was sent on a 
mission to Kashmir to procure an alphabet for the Tibetan language. There, he 
learned various scripts and grammar treatises from learned pandits, and then 
devised a script for Tibetan based largely on the Sharda alphabet Other associated 
Scholars include the Kashmiri historian Kalhana Pandit and the Hindu 
philosopher Adi Shankara. 

Sharda Peeth was also valued by Scholars across the Indian subcontinent for its 
library, and stories detail long journeys they would take to consult it. In the 11" 
Century CE, the Saint Vaishnava Swami Ramanuja traveled from Srirangam to 
Sharda Peeth to refer to the Brahma Sutras, before commencing work on writing 
his commentary on the Brahma sutras, the Sri Bhasya. The 13" Century CE (1277 
— 78 CE) text Prabhavakacarita contains a story of the Svétambara Scholar 
Hemachandra. As Sharda Peeth was the only place with a library known to have 
all such works available in their complete form, Hemachandra requested King 
Jayasimha Siddharaja to send a team to retrieve copies of the existing eight 
Sanskrit grammatical texts preserved there. These supported his own text of 
Sanskrit grammar, the Siddha-Hema-Sabdanusagana. 

As a Temple. 

The earliest reference to Sharda Peeth as a Temple comes from the Nilamata 
Purana (6th — 8th Century CE). It describes the confluence of two "holy" 
streams, where Sharda Peeth is located: the Madhumati (today known as 
the Neelum River or Kishanganga) and the Sandili (after the Saint Sandilya, who 
is said to have built Sharda Peeth). According to the text, bathing in it gave one 
visions of Chakresh (another name for the god Krishna, after his Sudarshana 
Chakra) and of the goddess Durga. 

By the 8" Century CE, the Temple was a Site of pilgrimage, attracting devotees 
from as far as present-day Bengal. By the 11" Century CE, it was among the most 
revered places of Worship in the Indian subcontinent, described in Al-Biruni's 
chronicle of India. Significantly, it featured not in his description of Kashmir, but 

















in his list of the most famous Hindu Temples in the Indian subcontinent, 
alongside the Multan Sun Temple, the Sthaneshwar Mahadev Temple, and 
the Somnath Temple 

Reverence of Sharda Peeth extended to non-Hindus. The historian Jonaraja 
described a visit by the Kashmiri Muslim Sultan Zain-ul-Abidin in 1422 CE The 
Sultan visited the Temple seeking a vision of the goddess, but grew angry with 
her because she did not appear to him in person. In frustration, he slept in the 
Court of the Temple, where she appeared to him in a dream. In the 16" Century 
CE, Abu'l-Fazl ibn Mubarak, Grand Vizierto the Mughal Emperor Akbar, 
described Sharda Peeth as a "stone Temple... regarded with great veneration". He 
also described the popular belief in miracles at the Shrine: "it is believed that on 
every eighth tithe of the bright half of the month, it begins to shake and produces 
the most extraordinary effect". 

Legendary origins. 

Hindu legends. 

A key source of mythological knowledge about the Shrine is the Sharda 
Sahasranama manuscript, written in the Sharda script, and communicated by the 
last Purohit of the Sharda Temple. It recounts the rishi Shandilya as performing a 
grand Yajnain the Sharda area, involving the local people and hundreds of 
worthy priests. During the Yajna, a beautiful woman appeared, introducing 
herself as a Brahmini who wished to participate. She said that she and her 
companion had come a long way and asked for food. Shandilya welcomed her 
and told her that the rules of the Yajna forbade him from giving her the food: 
the Yajna had to be completed, and the Purohits fed first. The Brahmini grew 
angry and declared herself to be Vac, the Vedic goddess and Divine Mother. She 
revealed to him that the Paramatman he worshiped was the essence of the 
goddess. In her anger, she transformed before him into the divine Nee/a (or blue) 
form of Saraswati, with ornaments, weapons, and clouds, and declared that she 
would absorb the World. In shock, remorse and fear, Shandilya collapsed and 
died. Seeing his remorse, the goddess had him revived with Amrita, the elixir of 
life, and transformed into a different, graceful form of Saraswati. Addressing him 
as "Son", she told him that she was pleased with his devotion and compassion 
and would grant him whatever he wished. Shandilya, addressing her as the 
Divine Mother, asked her to revive the dead and restore the village and forest. 
Saraswati did so, instructing him to build his ashram at the base of the hill near 
the Madhumati river (present-day Neelum River). She took her abode there at 
Sharda Peeth. 

An alternative account holds that Shandilya prayed to the goddess Sharda with 
great devotion, and was rewarded when she appeared to him and promised to 
show him her real, divine form. She advised him to look for the Sharda forest, 
and his journey was filled with miraculous experiences. On his way, he had a 
vision of the god Ganesha on the Eastern side of a hill. When he reached the 

















Neelum river, he bathed in it and saw half his body turn golden. Eventually, the 
goddess revealed herself to him in her triple form of Sharda, Saraswati and 
Vagdevi, and invited him to her abode. As he was preparing for a Ritual, he drew 
water from the Mahdsindhu. Half of this water transformed into honey, and 
became a stream, now known as the Madhumati stream. 
A third account holds that during a fight between good and evil, the goddess 
Sharda saved a mythical container of knowledge and hid it in a hole in the 
ground. She then transformed into a structure to protect this container. This 
structure is now Sharda Peeth. 
Local Legends. 
There are two popular legends of Shardi explaining Sharda Peeth. The first holds 
that there were two sisters, Sharda and Narada, who ruled the World. The two 
mountains overlooking the valley, Shardi and Nardi, are named after them. One 
day, Narada saw, from her abode on the mountain, that Sharda had died, and that 
giants were fleeing from her body. Furious, she summoned them and ordered 
them to build her a Tomb, which became Sharda Peeth. The second legend says 
that there once was a giant who loved a princess. She desired a Palace, and so he 
began work. At the time of morning azan, he was supposed to have finished, but 
the roof remained incomplete and for that reason, Sharda Peeth today remains 
without a roof. 
Literary and cultural references. 
Sharda Peeth has appeared in various historical and literary texts. Its earliest 
mention is in the Nilamata Purana (6th — 8th Century CE). The 11" Century CE 
Kashmiri poet Bilhana describes both the spiritual and academic elements of 
Sharda Peeth. He describes Kashmir as a patron of learning and Sharda Peeth as 
the source of that reputation. He also says that the goddess Sharda: 

"resemble[s] a swan, carrying as her diadem the [glittering gold 

washed from the sand] of the Madhumati stream, which is bent on 

rivalling Ganga. Spreading lustre by her fame as her diadem, and 

rivalling the Ganges river. Spreading lustre by her fame, brilliant like 

crystal, she makes even Mount Himalaya, the preceptor of Gauri, 

raise higher his head (referring to his peaks) [in pride] of her 

residence there." 
In Kalhana's 12" Century CE epic, Rajatarangini, Sharda Peeth is identified as a 
Site of popular veneration: 

35. There, the goddess Saraswati herself is seen in the form of a swan 

in a lake [situated] on the summit of the Bheda hill, which is 

sanctified by the Ganga source. 

37. There, when visiting the goddess Sharda, one reaches at once the 

river Madhumati, and [the river of] Saraswati worshiped by poets. 
Kalhana points out other events of political significance involving Sharda Peeth. 
During Lalitaditya's Reign (713 — 755 CE), a Group of assassins from the Gauda 

















Kingdom entered Kashmir under the guise of a pilgrimage to Sharda 
Peeth. Kalhana also describes a rebellion during his own lifetime. Three Princes, 
Lothana, Vigraharaja and Bhoja, rebelled against King Jayasimha of Kashmir. 
These Princes, pursued by the Royal Army, sought refuge in the upper 
Kishenganga Valley, in the Sirahsila Castle. Kalhana believed that the Royal 
Army took refuge in Sharda Peeth, because it had the open space required for a 
temporary Military village, and because the area surrounding the Sirahsila Castle 
was not large enough to host a camp for a siege without the siege force being 
vulnerable to archers. 
In the 14° Century CE text Madhaviya Shankara Vijayam, there is a test, unique 
to Sharda Peeth, known as the Sarvajna Peetham, or Throne of Omniscience. 
These were four thrones, each representing an entrances of the Temple 
corresponding to one of the points of the compass, which only a learned Man 
from that direction could symbolically open. Adi Shankara, being from South 
India, took it upon himself to pass this challenge, because although the other 
doors had been opened, no one from the South of Kashmir had yet been 
successful. He was said to be welcomed by the common people, but challenged 
by the Scholars of the Region. As he approached the Southern door, he was 
stopped by various learned men from the Nyayaschool of philosophy, 
Buddhists, Digambara Jains, and the followers of Jaimini. Engaging with them, 
he managed to persuade all of them of his proficiency in philosophy, and they 
stood aside to let him open the entrance. Finally, as he was about to ascend the 
Throne, he heard the voice of the goddess Sharda challenging him. The voice said 
that omniscience was not enough if one was impure, and that Shankara, who 
lived in the Palace of King Amaruka, could not be pure. Shankara replied that his 
body had never committed a sin, and the sins committed by another could not 
blemish him. The goddess Sharda accepted his explanation and permitted him to 
ascend. In the Carnatic music song kalavathi kamalasana yuvathi, the 19" 
Century CE composer Muthuswami Dikshitar refers to Sharda Peeth as 
Saraswati's abode. Set in the raga yagapriva, the song praises Saraswati: 

Kashmira vihara, vara sharadha. 

The one who resides in Kashmir, Sharda. 
Today, Sharda Peeth continues to figure in South Indian Brahmin traditions. At 
the beginning of formal education, some sects of Brahmins ritually prostrate in 
the direction of Sharda Peeth. Saraswat Brahmin communities in Karnataka are 
also said to perform a Ritual of moving seven steps towards Kashmir before 
retracing their steps during the Yagnopavit ceremony, and include the 
Sharda stotram in their morning prayers. 

Namaste Sarada Devi Kashmira mandala vasini. 

I bow to the Goddess Sharda, who lives in Kashmir. 
Religious Significance. 
Importance to Kashmiri Pandits. 

















The Sharda Temple has played a significant historical role in Kashmiri Pandit 
religious Culture. It is believed to be the earliest Shrine dedicated to Shaktism, or 
Hindu goddess Worship in Kashmir, with later shrines including the Kheer 
Bhawani and Vaishno Devi Temples. It also advanced the importance of 
knowledge and education in Kashmiri Pandit Culture, which persisted well after 
Kashmiri Pandits became a minority Group in Kashmir. Kashmiri Pandits believe 
that the goddess Sharda worshiped in Sharda Peeth is a tripartite embodiment of 
the goddess Shakti: Sharda (goddess of learning), Saraswati (goddess of 
knowledge), and Vagdevi (goddess of speech, which articulates power). In line 
with the Kashmiri Pandit belief that springs which are the abode of goddesses 
should not be looked at directly, the Shrine contains a stone slab concealing the 
spring underneath, which they believe to be the spring in which the goddess 
Sharda revealed herself to Sandilya. 

During Mughal and Afghan rule, Neelum Valley was ruled independently by 
Muslim chiefs of the Bamba tribe, and the pilgrimage decreased in importance. It 
regained its stead during Dogra rule, when Maharaja Gulab Singh repaired the 
Temple and dedicated a monthly stipend to the Gautheng Brahmans who claimed 
the hereditary guardianship of the Temple. Since then, a thriving Kashmiri Pandit 
community lived in the vicinity of the Sharda Peeth feerth (or pilgrimage). These 
included priests and traders, as well as saints and their disciples. As a religious 
Ritual, Kashmiri Pandit theologians across Kashmir would place their 
manuscripts in covered platters before idols of the goddess Sharda, to obtain her 
blessings. They believed that the goddess would convey approval of the pages of 
writings by leaving them undisturbed, and disapproval by leaving the pages 
ruffled. In addition, an annual fair would be held at Shardi village, with pilgrims 
traveling through Kupwara (in present-day Indian-administered Jammu and 
Kashmir), in Worship of the goddess Sharda. Kashmiri Pandits believe that the 
Sharda pilgrimage parallels Shandilya's journey, and that the act of bathing in the 
confluence of the Neelum River and Madhumati stream cleanses the pilgrim of 
their sins. In 1947 CE, the Kashmiri Saint Swami Nand Lal Ji moved some of the 
stone idols to Tikker in Kupwara. Some of those were subsequently moved to 
Devibal in Baramulla. The Temple fell into disuse following the Indo-Pakistani 
War of 1947-1948 CE, which split the princely State of Kashmir into the 
Pakistani-administered territory of Azad Kashmir, and the Indian-administered 
territory of Jammu and Kashmir. This caused large numbers of Kashmiri Pandits 
to migrate out of Shardi to Indian Jammu and Kashmir. Since then, Kashmiri 
Pandits unable to visit the Shrine have created "substitutes" for the pilgrimage in 
places like Srinagar, Bandipore, and Gush in Indian Jammu and Kashmir. 

As a Shakti Peetha and Daksha yajna 

Shakti Peethas are shrines of Shakti which are said to derive their divinity from 
the fallen body parts of the goddess Sati, when Shiva carried it and wandered 
throughout Aryavarta in sorrow. There are fifty-one Shakti Peethas, one for each 

















of the fifty-one alphabets in Sanskrit, and each one has shrines for Shakti 
and Kalabhairava. Sharda Peeth is one of the 18 Maha (or "great") Shakti 
Peethas, and is where Sati's right hand is said to have fallen. The form 
of Shakti worshiped here is Sharda. 

Post-Indian independence. 

Religious tourism to Sharda Peeth has declined considerably since the Indo- 
Pakistani War of 1947-1948 CE, which resulted in the division of Kashmir 
between India and Pakistan. Following the Karachi Agreement; most Kashmiri 
Pandits remained on the Indian side of the Line of Control, and travel restrictions 
have discouraged Indian Hindus from visiting the Shrine. No Objection 
Certificates are required for Indians seeking to visit. Furthermore, the Temple's 
close proximity to the Line of Control discourages tourism from within Pakistan 
as well. Tourists to the Neelum District often overlook the ruins of the Shrine, 
instead spending time in the scenic valley surrounding it. In 2007 CE, a Group of 
Kashmiri Pandits who were permitted to visit Azad Jammu and Kashmir were 
denied permission to visit the Temple. In September 2009 CE, the Institute of 
Peace and Conflict Studies recommended increased cross-border religious 
tourism between India and Pakistan, including allowing Kashmiri Pandits to visit 
Sharda Peeth, and Pakistani Muslims to visit the Hazratbal Shrine in Srinagar. 
The Shrine remains politically significant, with Kashmiri Pandit 
organizations and leaders from Jammu and Kashmir urging the Governments of 
India and Pakistan to facilitate cross-border pilgrimages. Senior Indian politicians 
have also called on Pakistan to renovate the Temple, and it is discussed bilaterally 
as part of the Composite Dialogue between the Governments of India and 
Pakistan. In 2019 CE, the Pakistan Government opened the Kartarpur Corridor to 
allow Sikh pilgrims in India to visit the Gurdwara Darbar Sahib Kartarpur across 
the border. This strengthened calls by Kashmiri Pandits to the Pakistani 
Government to open a corridor to the Sharda Peeth Site. In March 2019 CE, the 
Pakistani media reported that Pakistan had approved a plan for a Kartarpur-style 
corridor for Sharda Peeth. However, the Pakistani Government has since said that 
a decision has not been made. 

Architecture. 

The Temple is built in the Kashmiri architectural style using red sandstone. 
Historical records of the Temple's architecture are scarce. A late 19th Century 
account by the British archaeologist Aurel Stein describes the Temple's walls as 
intact to a height of approximately 20 feet (6.1m), and its pillars rising 
approximately 16 feet (4.9 m). 

The compound is situated on a hill, approached on its West side through an 
imposing stone staircase. The facades are repetitive. Suggested reasons for this 
include that architects disliked plain outside walls, or that even if the spire 
collapsed, a visitor would be able to tell what the Temple originally looked like. 
The design of the Temple is simple, with a plain conical Sharda spire. It sits on a 

















raised plinth, 24 square feet (2.2 m2) in area and 5.25 feet (1.60 m) in height. The 
walls of the cella recede 2 feet (0.61 m) from the edge of the plinth. The Temple 
is surrounded by a quadrangle which measures 142 feet (43 m) by 94 feet (29 m). 
The quadrangle is enclosed by walls of 11 feet (3.4 m) in height and 6 feet 
(1.8 m) in width. On the North, East, and South, the walls of the cella are adorned 
by trefoil arches and supporting pilasters, which are constructed in high relief. 
Below these are small, trefoil-headed niches covered by double pediments. 
Although a pyramidal stone roof is more typical to Kashmiri architecture, in 
Stein's description, the Temple is covered by a low shingle roof. By the 21* 
Century CE, the roof is no longer present and the interior of the Temple is 
exposed to the elements. The Temple appears imposing even from outside the 
walled enclosure, because of the plinths it is raised on to equalize the uneven 
elevations of the ground. The North side of the wall contained a small recess, in 
which two ancient /inga could be seen. 

The interior of the cella is plain, and forms a square of 12.25 feet (3.73 m) on 
each side. It houses a large slab of stone measuring 6 feet (1.8 m) by 7 feet 
(2.1 m). This slab covers the holy spring where the goddess Sharda is believed to 
have appeared to Rishi Shandilya. In the 19" Century, this sacred spot was 
surmounted by a red cloth canopy and tinsel. The remainder of the interior was 
filled with ornaments of Worship such as conches and bells. 

















c.1500—c.500 BCE 





Vedic Period in the Indo-Pak Sub Continent. 
There have been two major theories about the early development of early South 
Asian traditions. 
The Aryan migration thesis that the Indus Valley groups calling themselves 
'Aryans' (noble ones) migrated into the Sub-Continent and became the 
dominant cultural force. Hinduism, on this view, derives from their Religion 
recorded in the Veda along with elements of the indigenous traditions they 
encountered. 
The cultural transformation thesis that Aryan Culture is a development of the 
Indus Valley Culture. On this view there were no Aryan migrations (or 
invasion) and the Indus valley Culture was an Aryan or Vedic Culture. 
The second thesis is merely a cover-up for the ruthless suppression of the 
earlier Dravidian People (Dalits) who inhabitants of the Sub Continent. To date 
they are treated as outcasts. 
This has been fabricated to counter the Counter narrative of the Muslim entery 
into the Sub Continent, depicted by the Hindus as barbaric Invasion of twhich 
they, themselves are not Guilty in their own period.’ 
There are two sources of knowledge about this ancient period — language and 
archaeology — and we can make two comments about them. Firstly, the language 
of Vedic Culture was Vedic Sanskrit, which is related to other languages in the 
Indo-European language Group. This suggests that Indo-European speakers had a 
common linguistic origin known by Scholars as Proto-Indo-European. 
Secondly, there does seem to be archaeological continuity in the subcontinent 
from the Neolithic period. The history of this period is therefore Complex. One of 
the key problems is that no horse remains have been found in the Indus Valley but 
in the Veda the horse sacrifice is central. The debate is ongoing. 
Vedic Religion. 
If we take 'Vedic Period' to refer to the period when the Vedas were 
composed, we can say that early Vedic Religion centered around the sacrifice and 
sharing the sacrificial meal with each other and with the many gods (devas). The 
term 'sacrifice' (homa, yajna) is not confined to offering animals but refers more 
widely to any offering into the sacred fire (such as milk and clarified butter). 
Some of the Vedic rituals were very elaborate and continue to the present day. 
Sacrifice was offered to different Vedic gods (devas) who lived in different 
realms of a hierarchical universe divided into three broad realms: earth, 
atmosphere and sky. 
Earth contains the plant god Soma, the fire god Agni, and the god of priestly 
power, Brhaspati. The Atmosphere contains the warrior Indra, the wind Vayu, the 
storm gods or Maruts and the terrible Rudra. The Sky contains the sky god Dyaus 
(from the same root as Zeus), the Lord of cosmic law (or rta) Varuna, his friend 
the god of night Mitra, the nourisher Pushan, and the pervader Vishnu. 
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1351 or 1353. BCE 


The Reign of Akhenaten, sometimes credited with starting the earliest known 
recorded monotheistic Religion, in Ancient Egypt. 





1250-600 BCE 
1200 BCE 


The Upanishads (Vedic texts) were composed, containing the earliest emergence 
of some of the central religious concepts of Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism. 


The Olmecs built the earliest pyramids and Temples in Central America. 





1700-1100 BCE 


The oldest of the Hindu Vedas (scriptures), the Rig Veda was composed. This is 
the first mention of Rudra, a fearsome form of Shiva as the supreme god. 








1000 BCE 





Taxila (from Pali Brahmi: Takhkhasila, "City of Cut Stone", or "Zaksa Rock" 
in Sanskrit) is a significant archaeological Site in the modern City of the same 
name in Punjab, Pakistan. It lies about 32 km North-West of Islamabad and 
Rawalpindi, just off the famous Grand Trunk Road. 

Taxila was an important City of Ancient India, situated at the pivotal junction of 
the Indian subcontinent and Central Asia, on the Eastern shore of the Indus river. 
Its origins go back to c. 1000 BCE. Some ruins at Taxila date to the time of 
the Achaemenid Empire in the 6" Century BCE, followed successively by 
the Mauryan Empire, Indo-Greek, Indo-Scythian, and Kushan Empire periods. 
The Greeks pared the City's name down to Taxila which became the name that 
the Europeans were familiar with ever since the time of Alexander the Great. 
Takshashila can also alternately be translated to "Rock of Taksha" in reference to 
the Ramayana which states that the City was named in honor of Bharata's Son 
and first Ruler, Taksha. According to another derivation, Takshashila is related 
to Takshaka (Sanskrit for "carpenter") and is an alternate name for the Naga, a 
non-Indo-Iranian people of ancient India. 

Faxian who had visited the City had given its name's meaning as "Cut off Head". 
With the help of a Jataka, he had interpreted it to be the place where Buddha in 
his previous birth as Pusa or Chandaprabha cut off his head to feed a hungry lion. 
This is a confusion between the name of nearby Sirkap (Lit. Head Cut), named 
after an ancient Hindu Raja, who was a folklore character, to invite visitors to his 
area to play a game of Chopard (Chaupar, chopad or chaupad is a cross and 
circle board game very similar to pachisi, played in India. It is similar in some 
ways to Pachisi, Parcheesi and Ludo), with him on the condition that if they lost, 
the Raja would cut off their heads.’ 

Owing to its strategic location, Taxila has changed hands many times over the 
Centuries, with many Empires vying for its control. When the great ancient trade 
routes connecting these Regions ceased to be important, the City sank into 
insignificance and was finally destroyed by the nomadic Hunas in the 5"" Century 
BCE. The renowned archaeologist Sir Alexander Cunningham rediscovered the 
ruins of Taxila in the mid-19th Century CE. In 1980 CE, Taxila was declared 
a UNESCO World Heritage Site. In 2006 CE it was ranked as the top tourist 
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destination in Pakistan by The Guardian Newspaper. 

By some accounts, the University of Ancient Taxila was considered to be one of 
the earliest universities in the World. 

In a 2010 CE report, Global Heritage Fund identified Taxila as one of 12 
Worldwide sites most "On the verge" of irreparable loss and damage, citing 
insufficient management, development pressure, looting, and War and conflict as 
primary threats. However, significant preservation efforts have been carried out 
since then by the Government which have resulted in the Site being declared as 
"well-preserved" by different international publications. Because of the extensive 
preservation efforts and upkeep, the Site is a popular tourist spot, attracting up to 
one million tourists every year. 

In Vedic texts such as the Shatapatha Brahmana, it is mentioned that the Vedic 
philosopher Uddalaka Aruni(c. 7" Century BCE) had traveled to the Region 
of Gandhara. In later Buddhist texts, the Jatakas, it is specified that Taxila was the 
City where Aruni and his Son Shvetaketu each had received their education. 

One of the earliest mentions of Taxila is in Panini's Astadhyayi, a Sanskrit 
grammar treatise dated to the 5" Century BCE. 

Much of the Hinduepic, the Mahabharata, is a conversation between 
Vaishampayana (a pupil of the Sage, Vyasa) and King Janamejaya. It is 
traditionally believed that the story was first recited by Vaishampayana at the 
behest of Vyasa during the snake sacrifice performed by Janamejaya at 
Takshashila. The audience also included Ugrashravas, an itinerant bard, who 
would later recite the story to a Group of priests at an ashram in the Naimisha 
Forest from where the story was further disseminated. The Kuru Kingdom's 
heir, Parikshit (grandson of Arjuna) is said to have been enthroned at Takshashila. 
The Ramayana describes Takshashila as a magnificent City famed for its wealth 
which was founded by Bharata, the younger Brother of Rama. Bharata, who also 
founded nearby Pushkalavati, installed his two sons, Taksha and Pushkala, as the 
Rulers of the two Cities. 

(Pushkalavati, Greek: Peukelaotis, and later Shaikhan Dheri, was the capital of 
the Gandhara Kingdom. Its ruins are located on the outskirts of the modern city 
of Charsadda, in Charsadda District, in the Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, 28 Kilometers 
Northeast of Peshawar. Its ruins are located on the banks of Swat River, near its 
junction with Kabul River, with the earliest archaeological remains from 1400 to 
800 BCE in Bala Hisar mound. Pushkalavati became an Achaemenid regional 
Capital around 600 BCE, and it remained an important City until the 2nd century 
CE. The region around ancient Pushkulavati was recorded in the Zoroastrian 
Zend Avesta as Vaékarata, or the seventh most beautiful place on earth created 
by Ahura Mazda. It was known as the "Crown Jewel" of Bactria, and held sway 
over nearby ancient Taxila’'). 

In the Buddhist Jatakas, Taxila is described as the Capital of the Kingdom 
of Gandhara and a great Center of learning with World-famous teachers. The 

















Takkasila Jataka, more commonly known as the Telapatta Jataka, tells the tale of 
a Prince of Benares who is told that he would become the King of Takkasila if he 
could reach the City within seven days without falling prey to the yakkhinis who 
waylaid travellers in the forest. According to the Dipavamsa, one of Taxila's early 
Kings was a Kshatriya named Dipankara who was succeeded by twelve sons and 
grandsons. Kufjakarna, mentioned in the Avadanakalpalata, is another King 
associated with the City. 

In the Jain tradition, it is said that Rishabha, the first of the Tirthankaras, visited 
Taxila millions of years ago. His footprints were subsequently consecrated by 
Bahubali who erected a Throne and a dharmachakra ("wheel of the law") over 
them several miles in height and circumference. 

History. 

Early settlement. 

The Region around Taxila was settled by the neolithic era, with some ruins at 
Taxila dating to 3360 BCE. Ruins dating from the Early Harappan period around 
2900 BCE have also been discovered in the Taxila area, though the area was 
eventually abandoned after the collapse of the Indus Valley Civilisation. 

The earliest settled occupation in Taxila Valley was found at Sarai Khola, located 
2 km to the South-West of Taxila Museum, where three radiocarbon dates from 
Period I suggest the Site was first occupied between the late 4" and early 3“ 
Millennium BCE, with deposits of polished stone celts, chert blades and a 
distinctive type of highly burnished pottery that shows clear signs of the use of 
woven baskets in the manufacturing process and the application of a slurry to the 
exterior surface. Periods IA and II at Sarai Khola, seem to show continuity from 
Period I, with the appearance of red burnished wares, but Kot Diji-style wares 
were found in more numbers, and the Kot Diji-style forms show signs of having 
been wheel thrown, marking a clear technological change from the Period I 
material, also seven radiocarbon dates were taken from the earlier and later 
Period I/ Kot Diji, and seem to show this phase dates from mid-late 3rd to early 
2™ Millennium BCE. 

Later on, the first major settlement at Taxila, in Hathial mound, was established 
around 1000 BCE. By 900 BCE, the City was already involved in regional 
commerce, as discovered pottery shards reveal trading ties between the City 
and Puskalavatt. 

Time after, Taxila was inhabited at Bhir Mound, dated to sometime around the 
period 800-525 BCE with these early layers bearing "grooved" red burnished 
ware, 

Achaemenid invasion of the Indus Valley 

Archaeological excavations show that the City may have grown significantly 
during the rule of the Persian Achaemenid Empire in the 6" Century BCE. In 516 
BCE, Darius I embarked on a Campaign to conquer Central Asia, Ariana and 
Bactria, before marching onto what is now Afghanistan and Northern Pakistan. 

















Emperor Darius spent the winter of 516-515 BCE in the Gandhara Region 
surrounding Taxila, and prepared to conquer the Indus Valley, which he did in 
515 BCE, after which he appointed Scylax of Caryanda to explore the Indian 
Ocean from the mouth of the Indus to the Suez. Darius then returned to Persia via 
the Bolan Pass. The Region continued under Achaemenid suzerainty under the 
Reign of Xerxes I, and continued under Achaemenid rule for over a Century. 
Taxila was sometimes ruled as part of the Gandhara Kingdom (whose Capital was 
Pushkalavati), particularly after the Achaemenid period, but Taxila sometimes 
formed its own independent district or City-State. 

Indian Campaign of Alexander the Great. 

During his invasion of the Indus Valley, Alexander the Great was able to gain 
control of Taxila in 326 BCE without a Battle, as the City was surrendered by its 
Ruler, King Omphis (Ambhi). Greek historians accompanying Alexander 
described Taxila as "wealthy, prosperous, and well governed". Arrian writes that 
Alexander was welcomed by the citizens of the City, and he offered sacrifices and 
celebrated a gymnastic and equestrian contest there. 

Mauryan. 

By 317 BCE, the Greek Satraps left by Alexander were driven out, and Taxila 
came under the control of Chandragupta Maurya, who turned Taxila into a 
regional Capital. His advisor, Kautilya/ Chanakya, was said to have taught at 
Taxila's university. Under the Reign of Ashoka, Chandragupta's grandson, the 
City was made a great seat of Buddhist learning, though the City was home to a 
minor rebellion during this time. 

Taxila was founded in a strategic location along the ancient "Royal 
Highway" that connected the Mauryan Capital at Pataliputrain Bihar, with 
ancient Peshawar, Puskalavati, and onwards towards Central Asia via Kashmir, 
Bactria, and Kapisa. Taxila thus changed hands many times over the Centuries, 
with many Empires vying for its control. 

Indo-Greek. 

In the 2nd Century BCE, Taxila was annexed by the Indo-Greek 
Kingdom of Bactria. Indo-Greeks built a new Capital, Sirkap, on the opposite 
bank of the river from Taxila. During this new period of Bactrian Greek rule, 
several dynasties (like Antialcidas) likely ruled from the City as their Capital. 
During lulls in Greek rule, the City managed profitably on its own, to 
independently control several local trade guilds, who also minted most of the 
City's autonomous coinage. In about the 1* Century BCE or 1* Century CE, 
an Indo-Scythian King named Azilises had three mints, one of which was at 
Taxila, and struck coins with obverse legends in Greek and Kharosthi. 

The last Greek King of Taxila was overthrown by the Indo-Scythian chief 
Maues around 90 BCE. Gondophares, Founder of the Indo-Parthian Kingdom, 
conquered Taxila around 20 BCE, and made Taxila his Capital. According to 
early Christian legend, Thomas the Apostle visited Gondophares IV around 46 

















CE, possibly at Taxila given that City was Gondophares' Capital City. 

Kushan. 

Around the year 50 CE, the Greek Neopythagorean philosopher Apollonius of 
Tyana allegedly visited Taxila, which was described by his _ biographer, 
Philostratus, writing some 200 years later, as a fortified City laid out on a 
symmetrical plan, similar in size to Nineveh. Modern archaeology confirms this 
description. Inscriptions dating to 76 CE demonstrate that the City had come 
under Kushanrule by that time, after the City was captured from 
the Parthians by Kujula Kadphises, Founder of the Kushan Empire. The great 
Kushan Ruler Kanishka later founded Sirsukh, the most recent of the ancient 
settlements at Taxila. 

Gupta. 

In the mid 4" Century CE, the Gupta Empire occupied the territories in Eastern 
Gandhara, establishing a Kumaratya's post at Taxila. The City became well 
known for its Trade links- including Silk, Sandalwood, Horses, Cotton, 
Silverware, Pearls, and Spices. It is during this time that the City heavily features 
in Classical Indian Literature- both as a Center of Culture as well as a militarized 
border City. 

Taxila's university remained in existence during the travels of Chinese 
pilgrim Faxian, who visited Taxila around 400 CE. 

Decline. 

The Kidarites, vassals of the Hephthalite Empire are known to have invaded 
Taxila in c. 450 CE. Though repelled by the Gupta Emperor Skandagupta, the 
City would not recover- probably on account of the strong Hunnic presence in the 
area, breakdown of trade as well as the three-way War between Persia, the 
Kidarite State, and the Huns in Western Gandhara. 

The White Huns swept over Gandhara and Punjab around 470 CE, causing 
widespread devastation and destruction of Taxila's famous Buddhist monasteries 
and Stupas, a blow from which the City would never recover. From 500 CE to 
540 CE, the City fell under the control of the Hunnic Empire in South Asia and 
languished. 

Xuanzang visited India between 629 to 645 CE. Taxila which was desolate and 
half-ruined was visited by him in 630 CE, and found most of its sangharamas still 
ruined and desolate. Only a few Monks remained there. He adds that the 
Kingdom had become a dependency of Kashmir with the local leaders fighting 
among themselves for power. He noted that it had some time previously been a 
subject of Kapisa. By the 9" Century, it became a dependency of the Kabul 
Shahis. The Turki Shahi Dynasty of Kabul was replaced by the Hindu Shahi 
Dynasty which was overthrown by Mahmud of Ghazniwith the defeat 
of Trilochanpala. 

Al-Usaifan's King during the Reign of Al-Mu'tasim is said to have converted to 
Islam by Al-Biladhuri and abandoned his old faith due to the death of his Son 

















despite having priests of a Temple pray for his recovery. Said to be located 
between Kashmir, Multan and Kabul, al-Usaifan is identified with Kingdom of 
Taxila by some authors. 

Center of Learning. 

Ancient higher-learning institutions. 

Taxila is considered to be one of the earliest (or the earliest) universities in the 
World. 

Taxila became a noted Center of learning (including the religious teachings 
of Buddhism) at least several Centuries BCE, and continued to attract students 
from around the old World until the destruction of the City in the 5" Century. It 
has been suggested that at its height, Taxila exerted a sort of 
"intellectual suzerainty" over other Centers of learning in India and its primary 
concern was not with elementary, but higher education. Generally, a student 
entered Taxila at the age of sixteen. The ancient and the most revered scriptures, 
and the Eighteen Si/pas or Arts, which included skills such as archery, hunting, 
and elephant lore, were taught, in addition to its law school, medical school, and 
school of Military science. Students came to Taxila from far-off places such 
as Kashi, Kosala and Magadha, in spite of the long and arduous journey they had 
to undergo, on account of the excellence of the learned teachers there, all 
recognised as authorities on their respective subjects. 

Notable students and teachers. 

Taxila had great influence on Hindu Culture and the Sanskrit language. It is 
perhaps best known for its association with Chanakya, also known as Kautilya, 
the strategist who guided Chandragupta Maurya and assisted in the founding of 
the Mauryan Empire. Chanakya's Arthashastra (The knowledge of Economics) 1s 
said to have been composed in Taxila. The Ayurvedic healer Charaka also studied 
at Taxila. He also started teaching at Taxila in the later period. Panini, the 
Grammarian who codified the rules that would define Classical Sanskrit, has also 
been part of the community at Taxila. 

The Institution is significant in Buddhist tradition since it is believed that 
the Mahayana branch of Buddhism took shape there. Jivaka, the Court Physician 
of the Magadha Emperor Bimbisara who once cured the Buddha, and the 
Buddhism-supporting Ruler of Kosala, Prasenajit, are some important 
personalities mentioned in Pali texts who studied at Taxila. 

No external authorities like Kings or local leaders subjected the scholastic 
activities at Taxila to their control. Each Teacher formed his own Institution, 
enjoying complete autonomy in work, teaching as many students as he liked and 
teaching subjects he liked without conforming to any centralized syllabus. Study 
terminated when the Teacher was satisfied with the student's level of 
achievement. In General, specialization in a subject took around eight years, 
though this could be lengthened or shortened in accordance with the intellectual 
abilities and dedication of the student in question. In most cases the "schools" 

















were located within the teachers' private houses, and at times students were 
advised to quit their studies if they were unable to fit into the social, intellectual 
and moral atmosphere there. 
Knowledge was considered too sacred to be bartered for money, and hence any 
stipulation that fees ought to be paid was vigorously condemned. Financial 
support came from the Society at large, as well as from rich merchants and 
wealthy parents. Though the number of students studying under a single Guru 
sometimes numbered in the hundreds, teachers did not deny education even if the 
student was poor; free boarding and lodging was provided, and students had to do 
manual work in the household. Paying students, such as Princes, were taught 
during the day, while non-paying ones were taught at night. Gurudakshina was 
usually expected at the completion of a student's studies, but it was essentially a 
mere token of respect and gratitude — many times being nothing more than a 
turban, a pair of sandals, or an umbrella. In cases of poor students being unable to 
afford even that, they could approach the King, who would then step in and 
provide something. Not providing a poor student a means to supply his Guru's 
Dakshina was considered the greatest slur on a King's reputation. 
Examinations were treated as superfluous, and not considered part of the 
requirements to complete one's studies. The process of teaching was critical and 
thorough- unless one unit was mastered completely, the student was not allowed 
to proceed to the next. No convocations were held upon completion, and no 
written "degrees" were awarded, since it was believed that knowledge was its 
own reward. Using knowledge for earning a living or for any selfish end was 
considered sacrilegious. 
Students arriving at Taxila usually had completed their primary education at 
home (until the age of eight), and their secondary education in the Ashrams 
(between the ages of eight and twelve), and therefore came to Taxila chiefly to 
reach the ends of knowledge in specific disciplines. 
Ruins. 
The sites of a number of important Cities noted in ancient Indian texts were 
identified by scholars early in the 19" Century CE. The lost City of Taxila, 
however, was not identified until later, in 1863-64 CE. Its identification was 
made difficult partly due to errors in the distances recorded by Pliny in 
his Naturalis Historia which pointed to a location somewhere on the Haro river, 
two days march from the Indus. Alexander Cunningham, the Founder and the 
first director-General of the Archaeological Survey of India, noticed that this 
position did not agree with the descriptions provided in the itineraries of Chinese 
pilgrims and in particular, that of Xuanzang, the 7th-Century CE Buddhist Monk. 
Unlike Pliny, these sources noted that the journey to Taxila from the Indus took 
three days and not two. Cunningham's subsequent explorations in 1863-64 CE of 
a Site at Shahdheri convinced him that his hypothesis was correct. 

Now as Hwen Thsang, on his return to China, was accompanied by 
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laden elephants, his three days' journey from Zakhshasila to the Indus 

at Utakhanda, or Ohind, must necessarily have been of the same 

length as those of modern days, and, consequently, the Site of the 

City must be looked for somewhere in the neighbourhood of Kala ka 

Sarai. This Site is found near Shahdheri, just one mile to the North- 

East of Kdla-ka-sardi, in the extensive ruins of a fortified City, 

around which I was able to trace no less than 55 Stupas, of which two 

are as large as the great Manikyala tope, twenty eight monasteries, 

and nine Temples. 

— Alexander Cunningham. 
Taxila's archaeological sites lie near modern Taxila about 35 km Northwest of the 
City of Rawalpindi. The sites were first excavated by John Marshall, who worked 
at Taxila over a period of twenty years from 1913 CE. 
The vast archaeological Site includes neolithic remains dating to 3360 BCE, 
and Early Harappan remains dating to 2900-2600 BCE at Sarai Kala. Taxila, 
however, is most famous for ruins of several settlements, the earliest dating from 
around 1000 BCE. It is also known for its collection of Buddhist religious 
Monuments, including the Dharmarajika Stupa, the Jaulian Monastery, and 
the Mohra Muradu Monastery. 
The main ruins of Taxila include four major Cities, each belonging to a distinct 
time period, at three different sites. The earliest settlement at Taxila is found in 
the Hathial section, which yielded pottery shards that date from as early as the 
late 2’ Millennium BCE to the 6" Century BCE. The Bhir Mound ruins at the 
Site date from the 6” Century BCE, and are adjacent to Hathial. The ruins 
of Sirkap date to the 2" Century BCE, and were built by the Region's Greco- 
Bactrian Kings who ruled in the Region following Alexander the Great's invasion 
of the Region in 326 BCE. The third and most recent settlement is that 
of Sirsukh, which was built by Rulers of the Kushan Empire, who ruled from 
nearby Purushapura (modern Peshawar). 
World Heritage Site. 
Taxila was designated a UNESCO World Heritage Site in 1980 CE in particular 
for the ruins of the four settlement sites which "reveal the pattern of urban 
evolution on the Indian subcontinent through more than five Centuries". The 
serial Site includes a number of Monuments and other historical places of note in 
the area besides the four settlements at Bhir, Saraikala, Sirkap, and Sirsukh. They 
number 18 in all: 
Khanpur Cave. 
Saraikala , prehistoric mound. 
Bhir Mound. 
Sirkap (fortified City). 
Sirsukh (fortified ruined City). 
Dharmarajika Stupa and Monastery. 











Khader Mohra (Akhuri). 

Kalawan Group of Buildings. 

Giri Complex of Monuments. 

¢ Kunala Stupa and Monastery. 

¢ Jandial Complex. 

¢ Lalchak and Badalpur Buddhist Stupa. 

¢ Mohra Moradu Stupa and Monastery. 

¢ Pippala Stupa and Monastery. 

¢ Jaulian Stupa and Monastery. 

¢ Lalchak mounds. 

¢ Buddhist remains around Bhallar Stupa. 

¢ Giri Mosque and Tombs. 

In a 2010 CE report, Global Heritage Fund identified Taxila as one of 12 
Worldwide sites most "on the Verge" of irreparable loss and damage, citing 
insufficient management, development pressure, looting, and War and conflict as 
primary threats. In 2017 CE, it was announced that Thailand would assist in 
conservation efforts at Taxila, as well as at Buddhist sites in the Swat Valley. 





Late 8" or early 7" 
Century BCE. 


Homer was the presumed author of the //iad and the Odyssey, two epic poems 
that are the foundational works of ancient Greek literature. The //iad is set during 
the Trojan War, the ten-year siege of the City of Troy by a coalition of Greek 
Kingdoms. It focuses on a quarrel between King Agamemnon and _ the 
warrior Achilles lasting a few weeks during the last year of the War. 
The Odyssey focuses on the ten-year journey home of Odysseus, King of Ithaca, 
after the fall of Troy. Many accounts of Homer's life circulated in classical 
antiquity, the most widespread being that he was a blind bard from Ionia, a 
Region of Central Coastal Anatolia in present-day Turkey. Modern Scholars 
consider these accounts legendary. 





Between 750 and 
650 BCE 


Hesiod (‘he who emits the voice’) was an ancient Greek poet generally thought to 
have been active, around the same time as Homer. He is generally regarded as the 
first written poet in the Western tradition to regard himself as an individual 
persona with an active role to play in his subject. Ancient authors credited Hesiod 
and Homer with establishing Greek Religious Customs. Modern Scholars refer to 
him as a major source on Greek mythology, farming techniques, early economic 
thought, archaic Greek astronomy and ancient time-keeping. 








7" and 6" Century 
BCE 





Possible start of Zoroastrianism; however some date Zarathustra closer to 1000 
BCE. Zoroastrianism flourished under the Persian Emperors known as 
the Achaemenids. The Emperors Darius (ruled 522-486 BCE) and Xerxes (ruled 
486-465 BCE) made it the official Religion of their Empire. 

Zoroaster was an ancient Iranian prophet (spiritual leader) who founded what is 
now known as Zoroastrianism. His teachings challenged the existing traditions of 
the Indo-Iranian Religion and inaugurated a movement that eventually became 








the dominant Religion in Ancient Persia. He was a native speaker of Old 
Avestan and lived in the Eastern part of the Iranian Plateau, but his exact 
birthplace is uncertain. 

There is no scholarly consensus on when he lived. Some Scholars, using 
linguistic and socio-cultural evidence, suggest a dating to somewhere in the 
second millennium BCE. Other Scholars date him in the as a near-contemporary 
of Cyrus the Great and Darius I. Zoroastrianism eventually became the official 
Religion of Ancient Persia and its distant subdivisions from the 6" Century BCE 
to the 7" Century CE. Zoroaster is credited with authorship of the Gathas as well 
as the Yasna Haptanghaiti, hymns composed in his native dialect, Old Avestan 
and which comprise the core of Zoroastrian thinking. Most of his life is known 
from these texts. By any modern standard of historiography, no evidence can 
place him into a fixed period and the historicization surrounding him may be a 
part of a trend from before the 10" Century CE that historicizes legends and 
myths. 





6" to 5" Centuries 
BCE 


The first five books of the Jewish Tanakh, the Torah, are probably compiled. 








6" Century BCE 





Lao Tzu also rendered as Laozi commonly translated as "Old Master" and Lao- 
Tze, was an ancient Chinese philosopher and writer. He is the reputed author of 
the Zao Te Ching, the Founder of philosophical Taoism, and a Deity in religious 
Taoism and traditional Chinese religions. 

A semi-legendary figure, Lao Tzu was usually portrayed as a contemporary 
of Confucius, but some modern historians consider him to have lived during 
the Warring States period of the 4" Century BCE. A central figure in Chinese 
Culture, Laozi is claimed by both the Emperors of the Tang Dynasty and modern 
people of the Li surname as a Founder of their lineage. Laozi's work has been 
embraced by both various anti-authoritarian movements and Chinese Legalism 











c.500 BCE-5S00 CE 


Epic, Puranic and Classical Age in the Indo-Pak Sub Continent. 

This period, beginning from around the time of Buddha (died c. 400 BCE), saw 
the composition of further texts, the Dharma Sutras and Shastras, the two Epics, 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, and subsequently the Puranas, containing 
many of the stories still popular today. The famous Bhagavad Gita is part of 
the Mahabharata. 

The idea of dharma (law, duty, truth) which is central to Hinduism was 
expressed in a genre of texts known as Dharma Sutras and Shastras. The Dharma 
Sutras recognize three sources of dharma: revelation (i.e. the Veda), tradition 
(smrti), and good custom. The Laws of Manu adds 'what is pleasing to oneself’. 
During this period the vedic fire sacrifice became minimized with the 
development of devotional Worship (puja) to images of deities in Temples. The 
rise of the Gupta Empire (320-500 CE) saw the development of the traditions of 
Vaishnavism (focused on Vishnu), Shaivism (focussed on Shiva) and Shaktism 
(focused on Devi). 

From this period we can recognize many elements in present day Hinduism, such 
as Bhakti (devotion) and Temple Worship. This period saw the development of 
poetic literature. These texts were composed in Sanskrit, which became the most 
important element in a shared Culture. 








551 — 479 BCE 





Confucius, Founder of Confucianism. 

Confucianism, also known as Ruism, is a system of thought and behavior 
originating in ancient China. Variously described as tradition, a philosophy, a 
Religion, a humanistic or rationalistic Religion, a way of Governing, or simply a 
way of life, Confucianism developed from what was later called the Hundred 
Schools of Thought from the teachings of the Chinese philosopher Confucius. 
Confucius considered himself a transmitter of Cultural values inherited from 
the Xia (c. 2070-1600 BCE), Shang (c. 1600-1046 BCE) and Zhou dynasties (c. 
1046-256 BCE). Confucianism was suppressed during the Legalist and autocratic 
Qin dynasty (221-206 BCE), but survived. During the Han dynasty (206 BCE- 
220 CE), Confucian approaches edged out the "proto-Taoist" Huang—Lao as the 
official ideology, while the Emperors mixed both with the realist techniques of 
Legalism. 

A Confucian revival began during the Tang dynasty (618-907 CE). In the late 
Tang, Confucianism developed in response to Buddhism and Taoism and was 
reformulated as Neo-Confucianism. This reinvigorated form was adopted as the 
basis of the Imperial exams and the core philosophy of the Scholar official 
class in the Song dynasty (960-1297 CE). The abolition of the examination 
system in 1905 CE marked the end of official Confucianism. The intellectuals of 
the New Culture Movement of the early 20" Century CE blamed Confucianism 
for China's weaknesses. They searched for new doctrines to replace Confucian 
teachings; some of these new ideologies include the "Three Principles of the 
People" with the establishment of the Republic of China, and then Maoism under 

















the People's Republic of China. In the late 20" Century CE, the Confucian work 
ethic has been credited with the rise of the East Asian economy. 

With particular emphasis on the importance of the family and social harmony, 
rather than on an otherworldly source of spiritual values, the core of 
Confucianism is humanistic. According to Herbert Fingarette's conceptualization 
of Confucianism as a philosophical system which regards "the secular as 
sacred", Confucianism transcends the dichotomy between Religion and 
humanism, considering the ordinary activities of human life—and especially 
human relationships—as a manifestation of the sacred, because they are the 
expression of humanity's moral nature (xing), which has a transcendent anchorage 
in Heaven (Tian). While Tian has some characteristics that overlap the category 
of godhead, it is primarily an impersonal absolute principle, like the Dao or 
the Brahman. Confucianism focuses on the practical Order that is given by a this- 
worldly awareness of the Zidn. Confucian liturgy (called7ru, or sometimes 
pinyin: zhéengtoéng, meaning 'orthopraxy') led by Confucian priests or "Sages of 
Rites" (Jishéng) to Worship the gods in public and ancestral Chinese temples is 
preferred on certain occasions, by Confucian Religious groups and for civil 
Religious Rites, over Taoist or popular Ritual. 

The worldly concern of Confucianism rests upon the belief that human beings are 
fundamentally good, and teachable, improvable, and perfectible through personal 
and communal endeavor, especially self-cultivation and self-creation. Confucian 
thought focuses on the cultivation of virtue in a morally organized World. Some 
of the basic Confucian ethical concepts and practices include rén, vi, and /i, and 
zhi. Rén (‘benevolence' or 'humaneness') is the essence of the human being 
which manifests as compassion. It is the virtue-form of Heaven. Yi is the 
upholding of righteousness and the moral disposition to do good. Li is a system of 
Ritual norms and propriety that determines how a person should properly act in 
everyday life in harmony with the law of Heaven. Z/i is the ability to see what is 
right and fair, or the converse, in the behaviors exhibited by others. Confucianism 
holds one in contempt, either passively or actively, for failure to uphold the 
Cardinal Moral Values of rén and yi. 

Traditionally, Cultures and Countries in the East Asian cultural sphere are 
strongly influenced by Confucianism, including mainland China, Taiwan, Hong 
Kong, Macau, Korea, Japan, and Vietnam, as well as various territories settled 
predominantly by Han Chinese people, such as Singapore. Today, it has been 
credited for shaping East Asian Societies and overseas Chinese communities, and 
to some extent, other parts of Asia. In the last decades there have been talks of a 
"Confucian Revival" in the Academic and the Scholarly Community, and there 
has been a grassroots proliferation of various types of Confucian churches. In late 
2015 CE many Confucian personalities formally established a National Holy 
Confucian Church (Kéngshenghui) in China to unify the many Confucian 
congregations and civil Society organizations. 














Five Classics (Wiijing) and the Confucian Vision. 

Traditionally, Confucius was thought to be the author or editor of the Five 
Classics which were the basic texts of Confucianism. The Scholar Yao 
Xinzhong allows that there are good reasons to believe that Confucian classics 
took shape in the hands of Confucius, but that "nothing can be taken for granted 
in the matter of the early versions of the classics". Professor Yao says that 
perhaps most scholars today hold the "pragmatic" view that Confucius and his 
followers, although they did not intend to create a system of classics, "contributed 
to their formation". In any case, it is undisputed that for most of the last 2,000 
years, Confucius was believed to have either written or edited these texts. 

The Scholar Tu Weiming explains these classics as embodying "five visions" 
which underlie the development of Confucianism: 

¢ I Ching or Classic of Change or Book of Changes, generally held to be the 
earliest of the classics, shows a metaphysical vision which combines 
divinatory art with numerological technique and ethical insight; philosophy 
of change sees cosmos as interaction between the two energies yin and yang; 
universe always shows organismic unity and dynamism. 

¢ Classic of Poetry or Book of Songs is the earliest anthology of Chinese 
poems and songs. It shows the poetic vision in the belief that poetry and 
music convey common human feelings and mutual responsiveness. 

* Book of Documents or Book of History Compilation of speeches of major 
figures and records of events in ancient times embodies the political vision 
and addresses the Kingly way in terms of the ethical foundation for humane 
Government. The documents show the sagacity, Filial Piety, and work ethic 
of Yao, Shun, and Yu. They established a political Culture which was based 
on responsibility and trust. Their virtue formed a covenant of social harmony 
which did not depend on punishment or coercion. 

¢ Book of Rites describes the social forms, administration, and ceremonial rites 
of the Zhou Dynasty. This social vision defined Society not as an adversarial 
system based on contractual relations but as a community of trust based on 
social responsibility. The four functional occupations are cooperative (farmer, 
Scholar, artisan, merchant). 

¢ Spring and Autumn Annals chronicles the period to which it gives its 
name, Spring and Autumn period (771-476 BCE) and these events 
emphasize the significance of collective memory for communal self- 
identification, for reanimating the old is the best way to attain the new. 

Doctrines. 

Theory and Theology. 

Confucianism revolves around the pursuit of the unity of the individual self and 
the God of Heaven (Tian), or, otherwise said, around the relationship between 
humanity and Heaven. The principle of Heaven (Zi or Dao), is the Order of the 
Creation and the source of Divine Authority, monistic in its structure. Individuals 




















may realize their humanity and become one with Heaven through the 
contemplation of such Order. This transformation of the self may be extended to 
the family and Society to create a harmonious fiduciary community. Joél 
Thoraval studied Confucianism as a diffused civil Religion in contemporary 
China, finding that it expresses itself in the widespread Worship of five 
cosmological entities: Heaven and Earth (Di), the Sovereign or the Government 
(juin), Ancestors (gin) and Masters (shi). 

Heaven is not some being pre-existing the Temporal World. According to the 
Scholar Stephan Feuchtwang, in Chinese Cosmology, which is not merely 
Confucian but shared by all Chinese religions, "the Universe creates itself out of 
a primary chaos of material energy" (Aundun and qi), organizing through the 
polarity of yin and yang which characterizes any thing and life. Creation is 
therefore a continuous ordering; it is not a creation ex nihilo.""Yin and yang are 
the invisible and visible, the receptive and the active, the unshaped and the 
shaped; they characterize the yearly cycle (winter and summer), the landscape 
(shady and bright), the sexes (female and male), and even sociopolitical history 
(disorder and Order). Confucianism is concerned with finding "middle ways" 
between yin and yang at every new configuration of the World." 

Confucianism conciliates both the inner and outer polarities of Spiritual 
cultivation, that is to say self-cultivation and World redemption, synthesized in 
the ideal of "Sageliness within and Kingliness without". Rén, translated as 
"humaneness" or the essence proper of a human being, is the character of 
compassionate mind; it is the virtue endowed by Heaven and at the same time the 
means by which man may achieve oneness with Heaven comprehending his own 
origin in Heaven and therefore Divine essence. In the Datong shi is defined as 
"to form one body with all things" and "when the self and others are not 
separated... compassion is aroused". 

Tian and the gods. 

Tian, a key concept in Chinese thought, refers to the God of Heaven, the Northern 
culmen of the skies and its spinning stars, earthly nature and its laws which come 
from Heaven, to "Heaven and Earth" (that is, "all things"), and to the awe- 
inspiring forces beyond human control. There are such a number of uses in 
Chinese thought that it is not possible to give one translation into English. 
Confucius used the term in a Mystical way. He wrote in the Analects (7.23) that 
Tian gave him life, and that Tian watched and judged (6.28; 9.12). In 9.5 
Confucius says that a person may know the movements of the Tian, and this 
provides with the sense of having a special place in the Universe. In 17.19 
Confucius says that Tian spoke to him, though not in words. The Scholar Ronnie 
Littlejohn warns that Tian was not to be interpreted as personal God comparable 
to that of the Abrahamic Faiths, in the sense of an otherworldly or Transcendent 
Creator. Rather it is similar to what Taoists meant by Dao: "the way things are" or 
"the regularities of the World", which Stephan Feuchtwang equates with the 

















ancient Greek concept of physis, "Nature" as the generation and regenerations of 
things and of the moral Order. Tian may also be compared to the Brahman of 
Hindu and Vedic traditions. The Scholar Promise Hsu, in the wake of Robert B. 
Louden, explained 17:19 ("What does Tian ever say? Yet there are four seasons 
going round and there are the hundred things coming into being. What does Tian 
say?") as implying that even though Tian is not a "speaking person", it constantly 
"does" through the rhythms of nature, and communicates "how human beings 
ought to live and act", at least to those who have learnt to carefully listen to it. 
Zigong, a disciple of Confucius, said that Tian had set the Master on the Path to 
become a Wise Man (9.6). In 7.23 Confucius says that he has no doubt left that 
the Tian gave him life, and from it he had developed right virtue (dé). In 8.19 he 
says that the lives of the Sages are interwoven with Tian. 

Regarding personal gods (shén, energies who emanate from and reproduce the 
Tian) enliving nature, in the Analects Confucius says that it is appropriate (yi) for 
people to Worship (jing) them, though through proper rites (implying respect of 
positions and discretion. Confucius himself was a Ritual and sacrificial Master. 
Answering to a disciple who asked whether it is better to sacrifice to the god of 
the stove or to the god of the family (a popular saying), in 3.13 Confucius says 
that in Order to appropriately pray gods one should first know and respect 
Heaven. In 3.12 he explains that religious rituals produce meaningful 
experiences, and one has to offer sacrifices in person, acting in presence, 
otherwise "it is the same as not having sacrificed at all". Rites and sacrifices to 
the gods have an ethical importance: they generate good life, because taking part 
in them leads to the overcoming of the self. Analects 10.11 tells that Confucius 
always took a small part of his food and placed it on the sacrificial bowls as an 
offering to his Ancestors. 

Other movements, such as Mohism which was later absorbed by Taoism, 
developed a more theistic idea of Heaven. Feuchtwang explains that the 
difference between Confucianism and Taoism primarily lies in the fact that the 
former focuses on the realization of the starry Order of Heaven in human Society, 
while the latter on the contemplation of the Dao which spontaneously arises in 
Nature. 

Social Morality and Ethics. 

As explained by Stephan Feuchtwang, the Order coming from Heaven preserves 
the World, and has to be followed by humanity finding a "middle way" between 
yin and yang forces in each new configuration of reality. Social harmony or 
morality is identified as Patriarchy, which is expressed in the Worship of 
Ancestors and deified Progenitors in the male line, at ancestral shrines. 

Confucian ethical codes are described as humanistic. They may be practiced by 
all the members of a Society. Confucian ethics is characterised by the promotion 
of virtues, encompassed by the Five Constants, Wiichdng in Chinese, elaborated 
by Confucian Scholars out of the inherited tradition during the Han dynasty. The 

















Five Constants are: 

¢ Rén (benevolence, humaneness); 

¢ Yi (righteousness or justice); 

¢ Li (proper rite); 

° Zhi (knowledge); 

¢ Xin (integrity). 

These are accompanied by the classical Sizi, that singles out four virtues, one of 
which is included among the Five Constants: 

° Zhong (loyalty); 

¢ Xido (Filial Piety); 

¢ Jié (continence/fidelity); 

¢ Yi (righteousness). 

There are still many other elements, such as chéng (honesty), shu (kindness and 
forgiveness), /idn (honesty and cleanness), chi (shame, judge and sense of right 
and wrong), yong (bravery), wén (kind and gentle), Jiang (good, kindhearted), 
gong (respectful, reverent), jidn (frugal), rang (modestly, self-effacing). 
Humaneness. 

Ren (Confucianism). 

Rénis the Confucian virtue denoting the good feeling a virtuous human 
experiences when being altruistic. It is exemplified by a normal adult's protective 
feelings for children. It is considered the essence of the human being, endowed 
by Heaven, and at the same time the means by which man may act according to 
the principle of Heaven (Jian /i) and become one with it. 

Yan Hui, Confucius's most outstanding student, once asked his Master to describe 
the rules of rén and Confucius replied, "one should see nothing improper, hear 
nothing improper, say nothing improper, do nothing improper." Confucius also 
defined rén in the following way: "wishing to be established himself, seeks also 
to establish others; wishing to be enlarged himself, he seeks also to enlarge 
others." 

Another meaning of rén is "not to do to others as you would not wish done to 
yourself." Confucius also said, "vén is not far off; he who seeks it has already 
found it." Rén is close to man and never leaves him. 

Rite and Centering. 

Liis a classical Chinese word which finds its most extensive use 
in Confucian and post-Confucian Chinese philosophy. Ziis variously translated 
as "rite" or "reason," "ratio" in the pure sense of Vedic rta ("right," "Order") when 
referring to the cosmic law, but when referring to its realization in the context of 
human social behavior it has also been translated as "customs", "measures" and 
"rules", among other terms. Li also means Religious Rites which establish 
relations between humanity and the gods. 

According to Stephan Feuchtwang, Rites are conceived as "what makes the 
invisible visible", making possible for humans to cultivate the underlying Order 

















of Nature. Correctly performed rituals move Society in alignment with earthly 
and heavenly (astral) forces, establishing the harmony of the three realms— 
Heaven, Earth and humanity. This practice is defined as "Centering" 
(yang or zhong). Among all things of Creation, humans themselves are "Central" 
because they have the ability to Cultivate and Center Natural Forces. 

Li embodies the entire Web of interaction between humanity, human objects, and 
Nature. Confucius includes in his discussions of /i such diverse topics as learning, 
tea drinking, titles, mourning, and Governance. Xunzi cites "songs and laughter, 
weeping and lamentation... rice and millet, fish and meat... the wearing of 
ceremonial caps, embroidered robes, and patterned silks, or of fasting clothes and 
mourning clothes... spacious rooms and secluded halls, soft mats, couches and 
benches" as vital parts of the fabric of /i. 

Confucius envisioned proper Government being guided by the principles of /i. 
Some Confucians proposed that all human beings may pursue perfection by 
learning and practising /i. Overall, Confucians believe that Governments should 
place more emphasis on /i and rely much less on Penal Punishment when they 
Govern. 

Loyalty. 

Loyalty (zhdng) is particularly relevant for the social class to which most of 
Confucius's students belonged, because the most important way for an ambitious 
young Scholar to become a prominent Official was to enter a Ruler's Civil 
Service. 

Confucius himself did not propose that "might makes right," but rather that a 
uperior should be obeyed because of his Moral Rectitude. In addition, Loyalty 
does not mean Subservience to Authority. This is because Reciprocity is 
demanded from the Superior as well. As Confucius stated "a Prince should 
employ his Minister according to the rules of Propriety; Ministers should serve 
their Prince with Faithfulness (Loyalty)." 

Similarly, Mencius also said that "when the Prince regards his Ministers as his 
hands and feet, his Ministers regard their Prince as their belly and heart; when he 
regards them as his dogs and horses, they regard him as another man; when he 
regards them as the ground or as grass, they regard him as a robber and an 
enemy." Moreover, Mencius indicated that if the Ruler is incompetent, he should 
be replaced. If the Ruler is evil, then the people have the right to overthrow 
him. A good Confucian is also expected to remonstrate with his Superiors when 
necessary. At the same time, a proper Confucian Ruler should also accept his 
Ministers! advice, as this will help him Govern the Realm better. 

In later ages, however, emphasis was often placed more on the obligations of the 
Ruled to the Ruler, and less on the Ruler's obligations to the Ruled. Like Filial 
Piety, Loyalty was often Subverted by the Autocratic Regimes in China. 
Nonetheless, throughout the ages, many Confucians continued to fight against 
unrighteous Superiors and Rulers. Many of these Confucians suffered and 

















sometimes died because of their conviction and action. During the Ming-Qing 
era, prominent Confucians such as Wang Yangming promoted individuality and 
independent thinking as a counterweight to Subservience to Authority. The 
famous thinker Huang Zongxi also strongly criticized the Autocratic nature of the 
Imperial system and wanted to keep Imperial Power in check. 

Many Confucians also realized that Loyalty and Filial Piety have the potential of 
coming into conflict with one another. This may be true especially in times of 
social chaos, such as during the period of the Ming-Qing transition. 

Filial Piety. 

In Confucian philosophy, Filial Piety (xido) is a virtue of respect for one's parents 
and Ancestors, and of the hierarchies within Society: Father—Son, Elder—junior 
and male-female. The Confucian classic Xiaojing ("Book of Piety"), thought to 
be written around the Qin-Han period, has historically been the authoritative 
source on the Confucian tenet of xido. The book, a conversation between 
Confucius and his disciple Zeng Shen, is about how to set up a good Society 
using the principle of xiao. 

In more general terms, Filial Piety means to be good to one's parents; to take care 
of one's parents; to engage in good conduct not just towards parents but also 
outside the home so as to bring a good name to one's parents and Ancestors; to 
perform the duties of one's job well so as to obtain the material means to support 
parents as well as carry out sacrifices to the Ancestors; not be rebellious; show 
love, respect and support; the Wife in Filial Piety must obey her Husband 
absolutely and take care of the whole family wholeheartedly. display courtesy; 
ensure male heirs, uphold fraternity among brothers; wisely advise one's parents, 
including dissuading them from moral unrighteousness, for blindly following the 
parents! wishes is not considered to be xiao; display sorrow for their sickness and 
death; and carry out sacrifices after their death. 

Filial Piety is considered a key virtue in Chinese Culture, and it is the main 
concern of a large number of stories. One of the most famous collections of such 
stories is "The Twenty-four Filial Exemplars". These stories depict how children 
exercised their Filial Piety in the past. While China has always had a diversity of 
Religious beliefs, Filial Piety has been common to almost all of them; historian 
Hugh D.R. Baker calls respect for the family the only element common to almost 
all Chinese believers. 

Relationships. 

Social harmony results in part from every individual knowing his or her place in 
the Natural Order, and playing his or her part well. Reciprocity or responsibility 
(renqging) extends beyond Filial Piety and involves the entire network of social 
relations, even the respect for Rulers. This is shown in the story where Duke Jing 
of Qi asks Confucius about Government, by which he meant proper 
administration so as to bring social harmony. 

The Duke Jing, of Qi, asked Confucius about Government. Confucius replied, 

















"There is Government, when the Prince is Prince, and the Minister is Minister; 
when the Father is Father, and the Son is Son." 

— Analects 12.11 (Legge Translation). 
Particular duties arise from one's particular situation in relation to others. The 
individual stands simultaneously in several different relationships with different 
people: as a junior in relation to parents and Elders, and as a senior in relation to 
younger siblings, students, and others. While juniors are considered in 
Confucianism to owe their seniors reverence, seniors also have duties of 
benevolence and concern toward juniors. The same is true with the Husband and 
Wife relationship where the Husband needs to show benevolence towards his 
Wife and the Wife needs to respect the Husband in return. This theme of 
mutuality still exists in East Asian Cultures even to this day. 
The Five Bonds are: Ruler to ruled, Father to Son, Husband to Wife, Elder 
Brother to younger Brother, friend to friend. Specific duties were prescribed to 
each of the participants in these sets of relationships. Such duties are also 
extended to the dead, where the living stand as sons to their deceased family. The 
only relationship where respect for Elders isn't stressed was the friend to friend 
relationship, where mutual equal respect is emphasised instead. All these duties 
take the practical form of prescribed rituals, for instance wedding and death 
rituals. 
Junzi 
The junzi (junzi, "lord's Son") is a Chinese philosophical term often translated as 
"gentleman" or "superior person" and employed by Confucius in the Analects to 
describe the ideal man. 
In Confucianism, the Sage or wise is the ideal personality; however, it is very 
hard to become one of them. Confucius created the model of junzi, gentleman, 
which may be achieved by any individual. Later, Zhu Xi defined junzi as second 
only to the Sage. There are many characteristics of the junzi: he may live 
in poverty, he does more and speaks less, he is loyal, obedient and 
knowledgeable. The junzi disciplines himself. Ren is fundamental to become 
a junzi. 
As the potential leader of a Nation, a Son of the Ruler is raised to have a superior 
ethical and moral position while gaining inner peace through his virtue. To 
Confucius, the jwnzi sustained the functions of Government and _ social 
stratification through his ethical values. Despite its literal meaning, any righteous 
man willing to improve himself may become a junzi. 
On the contrary, the xiaoren (xidaorén, "small or petty person") does not grasp the 
value of virtues and seeks only immediate gains. The petty person is egotistic and 
does not consider the consequences of his action in the overall scheme of things. 
Should the Ruler be surrounded by xiaoren as opposed to junzi, his Governance 
and his people will suffer due to their small-mindness. Examples of such xiaoren 
individuals may range from those who continually indulge in sensual and 

















emotional pleasures all day to the politician who is interested merely in power 
and fame; neither sincerely aims for the long-term benefit of others. 
The junzi enforces his Rule over his subjects by acting virtuously himself. It is 
thought that his pure virtue would lead others to follow his example. The ultimate 
goal is that the Government behaves much like a family, the junzi being a beacon 
of Filial Piety. 
Rectification of Names. 
Confucius believed that social disorder often stemmed from failure to perceive, 
understand, and deal with reality. Fundamentally, then, social disorder may stem 
from the failure to call things by their proper names, and his solution to this 
was zhengming (zhéngming; 'rectification of terms'). He gave an explanation of 
zhengming to one of his disciples. 
Zi-lu said, "The vassal of Wei has been waiting for you, in Order with 
you to administer the Government. What will you consider the first 
thing to be done?" 
The Master replied, "What is necessary to rectify names." 
"So! indeed!" said Zi-lu. "You are wide off the mark! Why must there 
be such rectification?" 
The Master said, "How uncultivated you are, Yu! The superior man 
[Junzi] cannot care about the everything, just as he cannot go to check 
all himself! 
If names be not correct, language is not in accordance with the 
truth of things. 
If language be not in accordance with the truth of things, affairs 
cannot be carried on to success. 
When affairs cannot be carried on to success, proprieties and 
music do not flourish. 
When proprieties and music do not flourish, punishments will 
not be properly awarded. 
When punishments are not properly awarded, the people do not 
know how to move hand or foot. 
Therefore a superior man considers it necessary that the names he 
uses may be spoken appropriately, and also that what he speaks may 
be carried out appropriately. What the superior man requires is just 
that in his words there may be nothing incorrect." 
(Analects XIII, 3, tr. Legge). 
Xun Zi chapter (22) "On the Rectification of Names" claims the ancient Sage- 
Kings chose names (ming) that directly corresponded with actualities (shi), but 
later generations confused terminology, coined new nomenclature, and thus could 
no longer distinguish right from wrong. Since social harmony is of utmost 
importance, without the proper rectification of names, Society would essentially 
crumble and "undertakings [would] not [be] completed." 

















History. 

According to He Guanghu, Confucianism may be identified as a continuation of 
the Shang-Zhou (~1600—256 BCE) official Religion, or the Chinese aboriginal 
Religion which has lasted uninterrupted for three thousand years. Both the 
Dynasties worshiped the supreme godhead, called Shangdi ("Highest Deity") or 
simply Diby the Shang and Jian ("Heaven") by the Zhou. Shangdi was 
conceived as the first Ancestor of the Shang royal house, an alternate name for 
him being the "Supreme Progenitor" (Shangjid).In Shang theology, the 
multiplicity of gods of nature and Ancestors were viewed as parts of Di, and the 
four fang ("directions" or "sides") and their feng ("winds") as his cosmic will. 
With the Zhou dynasty, which overthrew the Shang, the name for the supreme 
godhead became Zian ("Heaven"). While the Shang identified Shangdi as their 
Ancestor-god to assert their claim to power by divine right, the Zhou transformed 
this claim into a legitimacy based on moral power, the Mandate of Heaven. In 
Zhou Theology, Tian had no singular earthly progeny, but bestowed divine favor 
on virtuous Rulers. Zhou Kings declared that their victory over the Shang was 
because they were virtuous and loved their people, while the Shang were Tyrants 
and thus were deprived of power by Tian. 

John C. Didier and David Pankenier relate the shapes of both the ancient Chinese 
characters for Di and Tian to the patterns of stars in the Northern skies, either 
drawn, in Didier's theory by connecting the constellations bracketing the North 
celestial pole as a square, or in Pankenier's theory by connecting some of the stars 
which form the constellations of the Big Dipper and broader Ursa Major, 
and Ursa Minor (Little Dipper). Cultures in other parts of the World have also 
conceived these stars or constellations as symbols of the origin of things, the 
supreme godhead, divinity and Royal power. The supreme godhead was also 
identified with the dragon, symbol of unlimited power (qi), of the "protean" 
primordial power which embodies both yin and yang in unity, associated to the 
constellation Draco which winds around the North ecliptic pole, and slithers 
between the Little and Big Dipper. 

By the 6" Century BCE the power of Tian and the symbols that represented it on 
earth (architecture of cities, temples, altars and Ritual cauldrons, and the Zhou 
Ritual system) became "diffuse" and claimed by different potentates in the Zhou 
states to legitimize economic, political, and military ambitions. Divine Right no 
longer was an exclusive privilege of the Zhou Royal House, but might be bought 
by anyone able to afford the elaborate Ceremonies and the old and new Rites 
required to access the Authority of Tian. 

Besides the waning Zhou Ritual system, what may be defined as "wild" (yé) 
traditions, or traditions "outside of the official system", developed as attempts to 
access the will of Tian. The population had lost faith in the official tradition, 
which was no longer perceived as an effective way to communicate with Heaven. 
The traditions of the ("Nine Fields") and of the Yijing flourished. Chinese 

















thinkers, faced with this challenge to legitimacy, diverged in a "Hundred Schools 
of Thought", each proposing its own theories for the reconstruction of the Zhou 
moral Order. 

Confucius appeared in this period of political decadence and _ spiritual 
questioning. He was educated in Shang-Zhou Theology, which he contributed to 
transmit and reformulate giving centrality to self-cultivation and agency of 
humans, and the educational power of the self-established individual in assisting 
others to establish themselves (the principle of dirén, "loving others"). As the 
Zhou Reign collapsed, traditional values were abandoned resulting in a period of 
moral decline. Confucius saw an opportunity to reinforce values of compassion 
and tradition into Society. Disillusioned with the widespread vulgarization of the 
Rituals to access Tian, he began to preach an ethical interpretation of traditional 
Zhou Religion. In his view, the power of Tian is immanent, and responds 
positively to the sincere heart driven by humaneness and rightness, decency and 
altruism. Confucius conceived these qualities as the foundation needed to restore 
socio-political harmony. Like many contemporaries, Confucius saw Ritual 
practices as efficacious ways to access Tian, but he thought that the crucial knot 
was the State of meditation that participants enter prior to engage in the Ritual 
acts. Confucius amended and recodified the classical books inherited from the 
Xia-Shang-Zhou Dynasties, and composed the Spring and Autumn Annals. 
Philosophers in the Warring States period, both "inside the square" (focused on 
State-endorsed Ritual) and "outside the square" (non-aligned to State Ritual) built 
upon Confucius's legacy, compiled in the Analects, and formulated the classical 
metaphysics that became the lash of Confucianism. In accordance with the 
Master, they identified mental tranquility as the State of Tian, or the One (¥7), 
which in each individual is the Heaven-bestowed divine power to rule one's own 
life and the World. Going beyond the Master, they theorized the oneness of 
production and reabsorption into the cosmic source, and the possibility to 
understand and therefore reattain it through meditation. This line of thought 
would have influenced all Chinese individual and collective-political mystical 
theories and practices thereafter. 

Organization and Liturgy. 

Since the 2000s (CE), there has been a growing identification of the Chinese 
intellectual class with Confucianism. In 2003 CE, the Confucian intellectual 
Kang Xiaoguang published a manifesto in which he made four suggestions: 
Confucian education should enter official education at any level, from elementary 
to high school; the State should establish Confucianism as the State Religion by 
law; Confucian Religion should enter the daily life of ordinary people through 
standardization and development of doctrines, rituals, organizations, churches 
and activity sites; the Confucian Religion should be spread through non- 
governmental organizations. Another modern proponent of the institutionalization 
of Confucianism in a State church is Jiang Qing. 

















In 2005 CE, the Center for the Study of Confucian Religion was established, 
and guoxue started to be implemented in public schools on all levels. Being well 
received by the population, even Confucian preachers have appeared on 
television since 2006 CE. The most enthusiastic New Confucians proclaim the 
uniqueness and superiority of Confucian Chinese Culture, and have generated 
some popular sentiment against Western Cultural influences in China. 

The idea of a "Confucian Church" as the State Religion of China has roots in the 
thought of Kang Youwei, an exponent of the early New Confucian search for a 
regeneration of the social relevance of Confucianism, at a time when it was de- 
institutionalized with the collapse of the Qing dynasty and the Chinese 
Empire. Kang modeled his ideal "Confucian Church" after European National 
Christian churches, as a hierarchic and centralized institution, closely bound to 
the State, with local church branches, devoted to the Worship and the spread of 
the teachings of Confucius. 

In contemporary China, the Confucian revival has developed into various 
interwoven directions: the proliferation of Confucian schools or academies 
(shuyuan), the resurgence of Confucian rites (chudntoéng), and the birth of new 
forms of Confucian activity on the popular level, such as the Confucian 
communities (shéqu ruxué). Some scholars also consider the reconstruction 
of lineage churches and their ancestral temples, as well as cults and temples of 
natural and National gods within broader Chinese traditional Religion, as part of 
the renewal of Confucianism. 

Other forms of revival are salvationist folk religious movements groups with a 
specifically Confucian focus, or Confucian churches, for example the Yidan 
xuetang of Beijing, the Mengmutang of Shanghai, Confucian Shenism (Ruzong 
Shénjido) or the phoenix churches, the Confucian Fellowship (Rujido Daotan) in 
northern Fujian which has spread rapidly over the years after its 
foundation, and ancestral temples of the Kong kin (the lineage of the descendants 
of Confucius himself) operating as Confucian-teaching churches. 

Also, the Hong Kong Confucian Academy, one of the direct heirs of Kang 
Youwei's Confucian Church, has expanded its activities to the mainland, with the 
construction of statues of Confucius, Confucian hospitals, restoration of temples 
and other activities. In 2009 CE, Zhou Beichen founded another institution which 
inherits the idea of Kang Youwei's Confucian Church, the Holy Hall of Confucius 
(Kongshéengtang) in Shenzhen, affiliated with the Federation of Confucian 
Culture of Qufu City. It was the first of a nationwide movement of congregations 
and civil organizations that was unified in 2015 CE in the Holy Confucian 
Church (Kongshenghui). The first Spiritual Leader of the Holy Church is the 
renowned Scholar Jiang Qing, the founder and manager of the Yangming 
Confucian Abode (Yangming jingshé), a Confucian academy in Guiyang, 
Guizhou. 





Chinese folk Religious Temples and kinship Ancestral Shrines may, on peculiar 

















occasions, choose Confucian liturgy (called ru or zhéngtong, "orthopraxy") led by 
Confucian Ritual Masters (/ishéng) to Worship the gods, instead of Taoist or 
popular Ritual."Confucian businessmen" (rushangrén, also "refined 
businessman") is a recently rediscovered concept defining people of the 
economic-entrepreneurial elite who recognize their social responsibility and 
therefore apply Confucian Culture to their business. 

Governance. 

A key Confucian concept is that in Order to Govern others one must first Govern 
oneself according to the Universal Order. When actual, the King's personal virtue 
(de) spreads beneficent influence throughout the Kingdom. This idea is 
developed further in the Great Learning, and is tightly linked with the Taoist 
concept of wu wei: the less the King does, the more gets done. By being the 
"calm center" around which the Kingdom turns, the King allows everything to 
function smoothly and avoids having to tamper with the individual parts of the 
whole. 

This idea may be traced back to the ancient shamanic beliefs of the King being 
the axle between the sky, human beings, and the Earth. The Emperors of China 
were considered agents of Heaven, endowed with the Mandate of Heaven. They 
hold the power to define the hierarchy of divinities, by bestowing titles upon 
mountains, rivers and dead people, acknowledging them as powerful and 
therefore establishing their cults. 

Confucianism, despite supporting the importance of obeying National Authority, 
places this obedience under absolute moral principles that curbed the willful 
exercise of power, rather than being unconditional. Submission to Authority (¢sun 
wang) was only taken within the context of the moral obligations that Rulers had 
toward their subjects, in particular benevolence (en). From the earliest periods of 
Confucianism, the Right of revolution against Tyranny was always recognized by 
Confucianism, including the most pro-authoritarian scholars such as Xunzi. 
Meritocracy. 

Although Confucius claimed that he never invented anything but was only 
transmitting ancient knowledge (Analects 7.1), he did produce a number of new 
ideas. Many European and American admirers such as Voltaire and Herrlee G. 
Creel point to the revolutionary idea of replacing nobility of blood with nobility 
of virtue. Jiinzi (lit. "lord's child"), which originally signified the younger, non- 
inheriting, offspring of a noble, became, in Confucius's work, an epithet having 
much the same meaning and evolution as the English "gentleman." 

A virtuous commoner who cultivates his qualities may be a "gentleman", while a 
shameless Son of the King is only a "small man." That he admitted students of 
different classes as disciples is a clear demonstration that he fought against the 
feudal structures that defined pre-Imperial Chinese Society. 

Another new idea, that of meritocracy, led to the introduction of the Imperial 
examination system in China. This system allowed anyone who passed an 

















examination to become a Government officer, a position which would bring 
wealth and honor to the whole family. The Chinese Imperial examination system 
started in the Sui dynasty. Over the following centuries the system grew until 
finally almost anyone who wished to become an official had to prove his worth 
by passing a set of written Government examinations. The practice of 
meritocracy still exists across China and East Asia today. 
The works of Confucius were translated into European languages through the 
agency of Jesuit missionaries stationed in China. Matteo Ricci was among the 
very earliest to report on the thoughts of Confucius, and Father Prospero 
Intorcetta wrote about the life and works of Confucius in Latin in 1687 CE. 
Translations of Confucian texts influenced European thinkers of the 
period, particularly among the Deists and other philosophical groups of the 
Enlightenment who were interested by the integration of the system of morality 
of Confucius into Western civilization. 
Confucianism influenced the German philosopher Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, 
who was attracted to the philosophy because of its perceived similarity to his 
own. It is postulated that certain elements of Leibniz's philosophy, such as 
"simple substance" and "pre-established harmony," were borrowed from his 
interactions with Confucianism. The French philosopher Voltaire was also 
influenced by Confucius, seeing the concept of Confucian rationalism as an 
alternative to Christian dogma. He praised Confucian ethics and_ politics, 
portraying the sociopolitical hierarchy of China as a model for Europe. 

Confucius has no interest in falsehood; he did not pretend to be 

prophet; he claimed no inspiration; he taught no new Religion; he 

used no delusions; flattered not the Emperor under whom he lived... 

— Voltaire. 
On Islamic Thought. 
From the late 17" Century CE onwards a whole body of literature known as the 
Han Kitab developed amongst the Hui Muslims of China who infused Islamic 
thought with Confucianism. Especially the works of Liu Zhi such as Tidnfang 
Didanli sought to harmonize Islam with not only Confucianism but also with 
Taoism and is considered to be one of the crowning achievements of the Chinese 
Islamic Culture. 
In Modern Times. 
Important Military and Political figures in modern Chinese history continued to 
be influenced by Confucianism, like the Muslim Warlord Ma Fuxiang. The New 
Life Movement in the early 20" Century CE was also influenced by 
Confucianism. 
Referred to variously as the Confucian hypothesis and as a debated component of 
the more all-encompassing Asian Development Model, there exists among 
political scientists and economists a theory that Confucianism plays a large latent 
role in the ostensibly non-Confucian Cultures of modern-day East Asia, in the 

















form of the rigorous work ethic it endowed those Cultures with. These scholars 
have held that, if not for Confucianism's influence on these Cultures, many of the 
people of the East Asia region would not have been able to modernize and 
industrialize as quickly as Singapore, Malaysia, Hong Kong, Taiwan, Japan, 
South Korea and even China have done. 

For example, the impact of the Vietnam War on Vietnam was devastating, but 
over the last few decades Vietnam has been re-developing in a very fast pace. 
Most scholars attribute the origins of this idea to futurologist Herman 
Kahn's World Economic Development: 1979 CE and Beyond. 

Other studies, for example Cristobal Kay's Why East Asia Overtook Latin 
America: Agrarian Reform, Industrialization, and Development, have attributed 
the Asian growth to other factors, for example the character of agrarian reforms, 
"State-craft" (State capacity), and interaction between agriculture and industry. 
On Chinese Martial Arts. 

After Confucianism had become the official 'State Religion’ in China, its 
influence penetrated all walks of life and all streams of thought in Chinese 
Society for the Generations to come. This did not exclude martial arts Culture. 
Though in his own day, Confucius had rejected the practice of Martial Arts (with 
the exception of Archery), he did serve under Rulers who used Military Power 
extensively to achieve their goals. In later centuries, Confucianism heavily 
influenced many educated martial artists of great influence, such as Sun 
Lutang, especially from the 19" Century CE onwards, when bare-handed martial 
arts in China became more widespread and had begun to more readily absorb 
philosophical influences from Confucianism, Buddhism and Daoism. Some argue 
therefore that despite Confucius's disdain with martial Culture, his teachings 
became of much relevance to it. 

Criticism. 

Confucius and Confucianism were opposed or criticized from the start, 
including Laozi's philosophy and Mozi's critique, and Legalists such as Han 
Fei ridiculed the idea that virtue would lead people to be orderly. In modern 
times, waves of opposition and vilification showed that Confucianism, instead of 
taking credit for the glories of Chinese civilization, now had to take blame for its 
failures. The Taiping Rebellion described Confucianism Sages as well as gods in 
Taoism and Buddhismas devils. In the New Culture Movement, Lu Xun 
criticized Confucianism for shaping Chinese people into the condition they had 
reached by the late Qing Dynasty: his criticisms are dramatically portrayed in "A 
Madman's Diary," which implies that Confucian Society was cannibalistic. 
Leftists during the Cultural Revolution described Confucius as the representative 
of the class of slave owners. 

In South Korea, there has long been criticism. Some South Koreans believe 
Confucianism has not contributed to the modernization of South Korea. For 
example, South Korean writer Kim Kyong-il wrote an essay entitled "Confucius 

















Must Die For the Nation to Live". Kim said that Filial Piety is one-sided and 
blind, and if it continues, social problems will continue as Government keeps 
forcing Confucian Filial obligations onto families. 

Women in Confucian Thought. 

Confucianism "largely defined the mainstream discourse on gender in China from 
the Han dynasty onward." The gender roles prescribed in the Three Obediences 
and Four Virtues became a cornerstone of the family, and thus, societal stability. 
Starting from the Han period, Confucians began to teach that a virtuous woman 
was supposed to follow the males in her family: the Father before her marriage, 
the Husband after she marries, and her sons in widowhood. In the later dynasties, 
more emphasis was placed on the virtue of chastity. The Song dynasty 
Confucian Cheng Yi stated that: "To starve to death is a small matter, but to lose 
one's chastity is a great matter." Chaste widows were revered and memorialized 
during the Ming and Qing periods. This "cult of chastity" accordingly condemned 
many widows to poverty and loneliness by placing a social stigma on remarriage. 

For years, many modern scholars have regarded Confucianism as a sexist, 
patriarchal ideology that was historically damaging to Chinese women. It has also 
been argued by some Chinese and Western writers that the rise of neo- 
Confucianism during the Song dynasty had led to a decline of status of 
women. Some critics have also accused the prominent Song neo-Confucian 
Scholar Zhu Xi for believing in the inferiority of women and that men and 
women need to be kept strictly separate, while Sima Guang also believed that 
women should remain indoors and not deal with the matters of men in the outside 
World. Finally, scholars have discussed the attitudes toward women in Confucian 
texts such as Analects. In a much-discussed passage, women are grouped together 
with xiaoren, literally "small people", meaning people of low status or low moral) 
and described as being difficult to cultivate or deal with. Many traditional 
commentators and modern scholars have debated over the precise meaning of the 
passage, and whether Confucius referred to all women or just certain groups of 
women. 

Further analysis suggests, however, that women's place in Confucian Society may 
be more complex. During the Han dynasty period, the influential Confucian 
text Lessons for Women (Niijie), was written by Ban Zhao (45-114 CE) to 
instruct her daughters how to be proper Confucian wives and mothers, that is, to 
be silent, hard-working, and compliant. She stresses the complementarity and 
equal importance of the male and female roles according to yin-yang theory, but 
she clearly accepts the dominance of the male. However, she does present 
education and literary power as important for women. In later dynasties, a 
number of women took advantage of the Confucian acknowledgment of 
education to become independent in thought. 

Joseph A. Adler points out that "Neo-Confucian writings do not necessarily 
reflect either the prevailing social practices or the scholars' own attitudes and 











practices in regard to actual women." Matthew Sommers has also indicated that 
the Qing dynasty Government began to realise the utopian nature of enforcing the 
"cult of chastity" and began to allow practices such as widow remarrying to 
stand. Moreover, some Confucian texts like the Chunqgiu Fanlu have passages 
that suggest a more equal relationship between a Husband and his Wife. More 
recently, some scholars have also begun to discuss the viability of constructing a 
"Confucian feminism". 

Catholic Controversy Over Chinese Rites. 

Ever since Europeans first encountered Confucianism, the issue of how 
Confucianism should be classified has been subject to debate. In the 16" and the 
17" Centuries CE, the earliest European arrivals in China, the Christian Jesuits, 
considered Confucianism to be an ethical system, not a Religion, and one that 
was compatible with Christianity. The Jesuits, including Matteo Ricci, saw 
Chinese rituals as "civil rituals" that could co-exist alongside the spiritual rituals 
of Catholicism. 

By the early 18" Century CE, this initial portrayal was rejected by the 
Dominicans and Franciscans, creating a dispute among Catholics in East 
Asiathat was known as the "Rites Controversy." The Dominicans and 
Franciscans argued that Chinese ancestral Worship was a form of idolatry that 
was contradictory to the tenets of Christianity. This view was reinforced by Pope 
Benedict XIV, who ordered a ban on Chinese rituals, though this ban was re- 
assessed and repealed in 1939 CE by Pope Pius XII, provided that such traditions 
harmonize with the true and authentic spirit of the liturgy. 

Some critics view Confucianism as definitely pantheistic and nontheistic, in that 
it is not based on the belief in the supernatural or in a personal god existing 
separate from the temporal plane. Confucius views about Tian and about the 
divine providence ruling the World, can be found above (in this page) and in 
Analects 6:26, 7:22, and 9:12, for example. On spirituality, Confucius said to Chi 
Lu, one of his students: "You are not yet able to serve men, how can you serve 
spirits?" Attributes such as Ancestor Worship, Ritual, and sacrifice were 
advocated by Confucius as necessary for social harmony; these attributes may be 
traced to the traditional Chinese folk Religion. 

Scholars recognize that classification ultimately depends on how one defines 
Religion. Using stricter definitions of Religion, Confucianism has been described 
as a moral science or philosophy. But using a broader definition, such as 
Frederick Streng's characterization of Religion as "a means of ultimate 
transformation," Confucianism could be described as a "sociopolitical doctrine 
having religious qualities." With the latter definition, Confucianism is religious, 
even if non-theistic, in the sense that it "performs some of the basic psycho-social 
functions of full-fledged religions." 








c.563/ 480—c.483/ 
400 BCE 





Shakyamuni Gautama Buddha, Founder of Buddhism was born. 











Late 6" or early 5" 
Century BCE 


Parmenides of Elea was a pre-Socratic Greek philosopher from Elea in Magna 
Graecia (meaning "Great Greece," the term which Romans gave to Greek- 
populated coastal areas in Southern Italy). He is thought to have been in his prime 
(or "floruit") around 475 BCE. 

Parmenides has been considered the Founder of metaphysics or ontology and has 
influenced the whole history of Western philosophy. He was the Founder of 
the Eleatic school of philosophy, which also included Zeno of Elea and Melissus 
of Samos. Zeno's paradoxes of motion were to defend Parmenides' view. 

The single known work by Parmenides is a poem whose original title is unknown 
but which is often referred to as On Nature. Only fragments of it survive, but its 
importance lies in the fact that it contains the first sustained argument in the 
history of Western philosophy. In his poem, Parmenides prescribes two views 
of reality. In "the way of truth" (a part of the poem), he explains how all reality is 
one, change is impossible, and existence is timeless, uniform, and necessary. In 
"the way of opinion", Parmenides explains the World of appearances, in which 
one's sensory faculties lead to conceptions which are false and deceitful, yet he 
does offer a cosmology. 

Parmenides' philosophy has been explained with the slogan "whatever is is, and 
what is not cannot be". He is also credited with the phrase out of nothing nothing 
comes. He argues that "A is not" can never be thought or said truthfully, and thus 
despite appearances everything exists as one, giant, unchanging thing. This is 
generally considered one of the first digressions into the philosophical concept 
of being, and has been contrasted with Heraclitus's statement that "No Man ever 
steps into the same river twice" as one of the first digressions into the 
philosophical concept of becoming. Scholars have generally believed that either 
Parmenides was responding to Heraclitus, or Heraclitus to Parmenides. 
Parmenides' views have remained relevant in philosophy, even thousands of years 
after his death. Alexius Meinong, much like Parmenides, defended the view that 
even the "golden mountain" is real since it can be talked about. The rivalry 
between Heraclitus and Parmenides has also been re-introduced in debates in 
the philosophy of time between A theory and B theory. 








c. 5" to 4" Century 
BCE 





The Buddha (also known as Siddhattha Gotama or Siddhartha Gautama _ or 
Buddha Shakyamuni) was a philosopher, mendicant, meditator, spiritual Teacher, 
and religious leader who lived in ancient India 

It is generally accepted that Buddhism started with Siddhartha Gautama, an 
extraordinary and noble person, who came to be known as _ the Buddha. 
Siddhartha was born in Nepal. He was born into a life of luxury as a Prince. His 
Father was King Suddhodana Tharu and his Mother was Queen Maya. He grew 
up in India, which at the time was dominated by the Brahmanic Religions. He 
had many Hindu beliefs, including the idea of Samsara which was deeply 
embedded in Hindu teachings. 

According to legends, Queen Maya had a dream in which she learned she would 

















give birth to a child who would be Holy. He was given the name Siddhartha 

because it means ‘perfect fulfillment’. After Siddhartha was born, a prophecy 

foretold that he would be a great Ruler or a Holy man. The king wanted him to be 

a great ruler so he shielded his son from seeing any pain or suffering. Siddhartha 

lived a life of luxury in a Palace. He made sure his son had everything in the 

Palace, so he wouldn’t want to leave. 

Siddhartha grew up to become a caring and kind person. When he was 16 years 

old he married his cousin, Yasodhara. As he grew up, he wondered about the 

world around him and wanted to see what was outside the palace. With his 
chariot driver, Channa, he left the Palace on a trip to the city and saw what have 
become known as The Four Sights. 

Siddhartha saw four things he had never seen before. He was shocked and didn’t 

really understand what he had seen. 

° The first sight was an old man. Siddhartha had never seen anyone old before 
and questioned his chariot driver, Channa, about what he was looking at. 
Channa explained that when people get older they physically decline. 

* The second sight was illness. When Siddhartha saw an ill person by the side of 
the road, he was upset as he had never seen anyone who was ill before. Channa 
explained that, during their lives, people get ill. 

° The third sight was a dead person being carried. Channa explained that 
everyone dies eventually. 

* The fourth sight was a holy man walking through the street. This person made 
Siddhartha curious, as the holy man was looking to understand truth. 

His Path to Enlightenment 
Siddhartha wanted to find out about why people suffer and how it might be 
possible to end this suffering. He decided that he would leave the Palace and his 
family behind to go into the world to try to find some answers. He gave up all his 
possessions and expensive clothes to try to understand more about suffering. 
Siddhartha became an ascetic, which means he lived a simple life with no 
possessions and refused to do anything that would give him pleasure. He also 
tried to be disciplined in meditating to try to understand suffering. He fasted for 
long periods of time and this caused him to suffer even more. Eventually he was 
so weak that he ate some rice, and this made him realize that he still didn’t 
understand how to get rid of suffering. He realized that the way to live was 
the Middle Way between luxury and poverty. 

Siddhartha continued to meditate over time and eventually became enlightened. 

He then became known as the Buddha, which means ‘enlightened one’. 

The Creation of the Sangha. 

The Sangha, which is the Buddhist community of Monks, was founded by the 

Buddha in the 5" Century BCE. The Sangha is made up of people who want to 

dedicate their lives to a disciplined way of life, follow the Buddha’s teachings 

and have a simple life. 











The teaching of the Buddha (his doctrine) were passed on by word of mouth, first 
of all by his immediate followers and later through the teachers of the 
growing Monastic community. His teachings were not written down until 
hundreds of years after his death. These writings are known as the Tipitaka.* 

He is revered as the Founder of the World Religion of Buddhism, and as an 
avatar in Vaishnavism and recognized by most Buddhist schools as 
the Enlightened One who is believed to have transcended Karma and escaped the 
cycle of birth and rebirth. He taught for around 45 years and built a large 
following, both Monastic and lay. His teaching is based on his insight 
into duhkha (typically translated as "suffering") and the end of duhkha—the State 
called Nibbana or Nirvana. 








Buddhism is an Indian Religion based on a series of original teachings attributed to Gautama Buddha. 
It originated in ancient India as a Sramana tradition sometime, spreading through much of Asia. It is 
the World's fourth-largest Religion with over 520 million followers, or over 7% of the Global 
population, known as Buddhists. Buddhism encompasses a variety of traditions, beliefs and spiritual 
practices largely based on the Buddha's teachings (born Siddhartha Gautama in the 5" or 4" Century 
BCE) and resulting interpreted philosophies. Two major extant branches of Buddhism are generally 
recognized by Scholars: Theravada (Pali: "The School of the Elders") and Mahayana (Sanskrit: "The 
Great Vehicle"). 

As expressed in the Buddha's Four Noble Truths, the goal of Buddhism is to overcome suffering 
(duhkha) caused by desire and ignorance of reality's true nature, including impermanence (anicca) and 
the non-existence of the self (anatta). Most Buddhist traditions emphasize transcending the individual 
self through the attainment of Nirvana or by following the path of Buddhahood, ending the cycle of 
death and rebirth. Buddhist schools vary in their interpretation of the path to liberation, the relative 
importance and canonicity assigned to the various Buddhist texts, and their specific teachings and 
practices. Widely observed practices include taking refuge in the Buddha, the Dharma and the Sangha, 
observance of moral precepts, Buddhist monasticism, Buddhist meditation, and the cultivation of 
the Paramitas (perfections, or virtues). 

The Transmission of the Light gives 28 patriarchs iof Buddha’s Teachings After him: 

Mahakasyapa 

Ananda 

Sanavasa 

Upagupta 

Dhrtaka 

Miccaka 

Vasumitra 

Buddhanandi 

Buddhamitra 
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11 Punyayasas 








4 https://www.bbc.co.uk/bitesize/guides/zd8bcj6/revision/. 














12 Anabodhi / Asvaghosa 
13 Kapimala 
14 Nagarjuna 
15 Aryadeva / Kanadeva 
16 Rahulata 
17 Sanghanandi 
18 Sanghayasas 
19 Kumarata 
20 Sayata / Jayata 
21 Vasubandhu 
22 Manorhita 
23 Haklenayasas 
24 Simhabodhi 
25 Vasiasita 
26 Punyamitra 
27 Prajhatara 
28 Dharma / Bodhidharma 
Maha Kasyapa or MahakaSyapa (Pali: Mahakassapa) was one of the principal 
120 years before [disciples of Gautama Buddha. He is regarded in Buddhism as an enlightened 
the Buddha's disciple, being foremost in ascetic practice. Mahakasyapa assumed leadership of 
passing away _|the Monastic community following the paranirvdna (death) of the Buddha, 
Mahatittha, presiding over the First Buddhist Council. He was considered to be the 
Magadha first patriarch in a number of early Buddhist schools and continued to have an 
In Kukkutapada |important role as patriarch in the Chan and Zen traditions. In Buddhist texts, he 
Mountain, assumed many identities, that of a renunciant Saint, a lawgiver, an anti- 
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of Maitreya, the future Buddha—he has been described as "both the anchorite and 
the friend of mankind, even of the outcast". 

In Canonical Buddhist texts in several traditions, Mahakasyapa was born 
as Pippaliin a village and entered an arranged marriage with a woman 
named Bhadra-Kapilani. Both of them aspired to lead a celibate life, however, 
and they decided not to consummate their marriage. Having grown weary of the 
agricultural profession and the damage it did, they both left the lay life behind to 
become mendicants. Pippali later met the Buddha, under whom he was ordained 
as a Monk, named Kdsyapa, but later called Mahakasyapa to distinguish him 
from other disciples. Mahakasyapa became an important disciple of the Buddha, 
to the extent that the Buddha exchanged his robe with him, which was a symbol 
of the transmittance of the Buddhist teaching. He became foremost in ascetic 
practices and attained enlightenment shortly after. He often had disputes 
with Ananda, the attendant of the Buddha, due to their different dispositions and 
views. Despite his ascetic, strict and stern reputation, he paid an interest in 

















community matters and teaching, and was known for his compassion for the poor, 
which sometimes caused him to be depicted as an anti-establishment figure. He 
had a prominent role in the cremation of the Buddha, acting as a sort of eldest 
Son of the Buddha, as well as being the leader in the subsequent First Council. 
He is depicted as hesitatingly allowing Ananda to participate in the Council, and 
chastising him afterwards for a number of offenses the latter was regarded to 
have committed. 

Mahakasyapa's life as described in the early Buddhist texts has been considerably 
studied by Scholars, who have been skeptical about his role in the cremation, his 
role toward Ananda and the historicity of the Council itself. A number of 
Scholars have hypothesized that the accounts have later been embellished to 
emphasize the values of the Buddhist establishment Mahakasyapa stood for, 
emphasizing Monastic discipline, Brahmin and ascetic values, as opposed to the 
values of Ananda and other disciples. Regardless, it is clear that Mahakasyapa 
had an important role in the early days of the Buddhist community after the 
Buddha's parinirvana, to help establish a stable Monastic tradition. He effectively 
became the leader for the first twenty years after the Buddha, as he had become 
the most influential figure in the Monastic community. For this reason, he was 
regarded by many early Buddhist schools as a sort of first Patriarch, and was seen 
to have started a lineage of Patriarchs of Buddhism. 

In many post-Canonical texts, Mahakasyapa decided at the end of his life to enter 
a State of meditation and suspended animation, which was believed to cause his 
physical remains to stay intact in a cave under a mountain called Kukkutapada, 
until the coming of Maitreya Buddha. This story has led to several cults and 
practices, and affected some Buddhist Countries up until early modern times. It 
has been interpreted by Scholars as a narrative to physically connect Gautama 
Buddha and Maitreya Buddha, through the body of Mahakasyapa and Gautama 
Buddha's robe, which covered Mahakasyapa's remains. In Chan Buddhism, this 
account was less emphasized, but Mahakasyapa was seen to have received a 
special mind-to-mind transmission from Gautama Buddha outside of orthodox 
scripture, which became essential to the identity of Chan. Again, the robe was an 
important symbol in this transmission. Apart from having a role in texts and 
lineage, Mahakasyapa has often been depicted in Buddhist art as a symbol of 
reassurance and hope for the future of Buddhism. 

Another aspect of Mahakasyapa's role as Teacher was his compassion for the 
poor. Numerous accounts describe how he went out of his way to give 
impoverished donors the chance to give to him and support him in his livelihood. 
Such donors would typically provide him with secondhand food, which in the 
Culture of Brahminism at the time was considered impure. By receiving food 
from these donors, Mahakasyapa was considered a field of merit for them, or, in 
other words, an opportunity for them to make merit and "vanquish their 
bad karma". In one case, he sought out a very poor woman who was at the end of 

















her life, just to give her an opportunity to give a little. At first she did not dare to 
because she felt the food's quality was too low, but when Mahakasyapa kept 
waiting, she eventually realized he had just come for her, and gave. Religion 
Scholar Liz Wilson argues that these accounts of generosity have been influenced 
by pre-Buddhist beliefs of Vedic sacrifice, in which the sacrificer and the 
sacrificed are connected, and the offering contains something of the person 
offering. By giving something of themselves, the donors acquire a new self, and 
purify themselves by means of the Monastic recipient. In one account, a leprous 
person accidentally lets her finger fall off in a bowl of food she is offering. 
Mahakasyapa accepts and consumes the offering anyway. Further, Mahakasyapa's 
choice for poor people to make merit is further amplified by having supernatural 
or extraordinary donors like deities or a wealthy merchant compete with the poor, 
and Mahakasyapa accepting only the poor as donor. In one discourse, he even 
advises other monastics against visiting "high-born families". The poor donors 
making an offering to Mahakasyapa thus become empowered with a high status 
and power through their merit-making. Wilson surmises, "[t]he perfect donor, in 
Mahakassapa's eyes, is the donor who has the least to give...". 

When the Buddha had attained parinirvana (death), and when Mahakasyapa was 
reportedly 120 years old, the number of disciples that had once met the Buddha 
or had attained enlightenment was shrinking. Some Monks, among them a Monk 
called Subhadra (Pali: Subhadda), expressed satisfaction that they could now do 
as they pleased, because their Teacher the Buddha was no longer there to prohibit 
them from anything. Some Chinese and Tibetan texts State that there was "doubt 
and consternation" among many disciples. The Sanskrit Asokavaddna and the 
Chinese Mahdaprajnaparamitasastra say that many enlightened disciples wished 
to stop teaching, leave the World behind and attain paranirvana. This alarmed 
Mahakasyapa, and he successfully attempted to stop his fellow disciples from 
leaving the World. To record the Buddha's discourses and preserve Monastic 
discipline, Mahakasyapa set up the First Buddhist Council. According to the 
texts, the First Buddhist Council was held in a cave called Saptaparnaguha in 
Rajagrha (Pali: Sattapannaguha; Rajagaha, present-day Rajgir), which was the 
Site of many Buddhist discourses. In the first rains retreat after the Buddha had 
died, Mahakasyapa called upon Ananda to recite the discourses he had heard, as a 
representative on this Council. There was a rule issued, however, that 
only arhats were allowed to attend the Council, to prevent bias like favoritism or 
sectarianism from clouding the disciples' memories. Ananda had not attained 
enlightenment yet. Mahakasyapa therefore did not yet allow Ananda to attend. 
Although he knew that Ananda's presence in the Council was required, he did not 
want to be biased by allowing an exception to the rule. The Milasarvastivada 
tradition adds that Mahakasyapa initially allowed Ananda to join as a sort of 
servant assisting during the Council, but then was forced to remove him when the 
disciple Anuruddha saw that Ananda was not yet enlightened. 

















Nevertheless, that night, Ananda was able to attain enlightenment. When the 
Council began the next morning, Mahakasyapa questioned Upali, to establish the 
texts on Monastic discipline for Monks and bhiksunis. Ananda was consulted to 
recite the discourses and to determine which were authentic and which were 
not. Mahakasyapa asked of each discourse that Ananda listed where, when, and 
to whom it was given. Then the assembly agreed that Ananda's memories and 
recitations were correct, after which the discourse collection was considered 
finalized and closed. In some versions of the account, the Abhidharma was also 
standardized during this Council, or rather its precursor the Mdatrka. Some texts 
say it was Mahakasyapa who reviewed it, and other texts say it was Ananda or 
Sariputra. During the recitations, one problem was raised. Before the 
Buddha's parinirvana, he had mentioned to Ananda that, if required, minor rules 
could be abolished after his passing. Now the question remained what the Buddha 
had meant when he said minor rules. The Monks present at the Council discussed 
several possibilities, but it was not resolved. To prevent disrepute of 
the samgha and criticism from non-Buddhists, Mahakasyapa opposed to abolish 
any rules of discipline. After the Council, Mahakayapa attempted to have the 
Monks Gavampati and Purana approve the results of the Council, but both 
preferred not to give their opinion about the matter. 

A Thai text relates that Mahakasyapa knew through his meditation that he was 
about to die and attain paranirvana on the next day. The day after, he informed 
his pupils of his death and taught them, then went for alms, wearing the robe he 
had received from the Buddha. In the texts on discipline from the 
Mulasarvastivada tradition, it says he also went to pay his respects to the 
Buddha's relics. In several texts, he attempted to visit King Ajatasatru, but the 
King was asleep. Mahakasyapa then cleaned the Monastery, and proceeded to 
Kukkutapada, the place of burial he had selected. He gave a final teaching to the 
lay people, and performed supernatural accomplishments. 

Having settled in a cave there in the middle of three peaks, he covered himself in 
the robe he had received from the Buddha. The texts then State he took 
a vow that his body would stay there until the arriving of Maitreya Buddha, 
which is an uncountable number of years. His body would not decay in that time, 
but become visible and disintegrate in the time of Maitreya Buddha. Though 
Mahakasyapa died after the vow, his body remained intact according to his 
resolution. The three mountain peaks then closed in on the body. Later, King 
Ajatasatru heard about the news of Mahakasyapa's passing, and fainted of grief. 
He wanted to visit Mahakasyapa once more. Ananda and King Ajatasatru went to 
the mountain, which slightly opened, just enough for the two to see 
Mahakasyapa's body. In the Milasarvastivada discipline and the Asokavadana, 
the King wanted to cremate the body, but Ananda told him it would remain until 
the time of Maitreya Buddha. When they left, the mountain closed up 
again. Later, Emperor Asoka would also visit the mountain with the 

















Monk Upagupta, after the latter took him to see the Stipa of the Buddha's 
disciples. 

The accounts then continue that in the future, in the time of Maitreya Buddha, the 
mountain opens upon his visit, in "the way a cakravartin opens a City gate". 
However, people in Maitreya Buddha's time are much taller than during the time 
of Gautama Buddha. In one text, Maitreya Buddha's disciples are therefore 
contemptuous of Mahakasyapa, whose head is no larger than an insect to them. 
Gautama Buddha's robe barely covers two of their fingers, making them marvel 
how small Gautama Buddha was. Eventually, in several accounts, Maitreya 
Buddha takes Mahakasyapa's body in his hands, explains to his pupils what great 
person he was, and sees the body miraculously burn in his hands, according to 
Mahakasyapa's vow. But in the well-known account of Xuanzang, as well as 
the Tocharian Maitrevasamitindtaka and other accounts, Mahakasyapa is alive 
and waiting in his "cavern of meditation", until the time of Maitreya: he hands 
over the robe to Maitreya Buddha explaining who it is from, and expresses his 
joy at having met two Buddhas. He then hovers in the air, displays supernatural 
accomplishments that are reminiscent of Gautama Buddha, and _ bursts 
miraculously into flames.In the Milélasarvastivada discipline and_ the 
Asokavadana, the account ends with Maitreya Buddha's disciples attaining arhat, 
as the encounter has caused their pride to be humbled. 

Tournier speculates that the story of Mahakasyapa resolving that his body endure 
until the next Buddha is a "conscious attempt to dress the arhat ina bodhisattva 
(Buddha-to-be) garb".On a similar note, Strong argues the story shows 
sentiments that are at the root of the bodhisattva ideal, and may have led to the 
idea of the Eighteen Arhats (pinyin: /o-han) that "postpone" their death to protect 
the Buddhist teaching till the arrival of Maitreya. Indologist Padmanabh 
Jaini argues that the story was created by the Milasarvastivadins to connect 
Maitreya Buddha to Gautama Buddha, through a line of transmission. In this, 
they may have been influenced by the Indo-Greeks and Persians, who ruled the 
area where the Milasarvastivadins lived. Historian Max Deeg raises the question, 
however, that if Jaini is correct, why no traces of an early development of the 
legend can be found. Silk also hypothesizes that the story was developed by 
Mahayana authors to create a narrative to connect the two Buddhas physically 
through Mahakasyapa's paranirvana and the passing on of the robe. Lagirarde 
notes, however, that not all Agama sources insist on connecting the two Buddhas. 
Furthermore, Pali, Thai and Laotian sources do not mention the passing on of the 
robe, yet the meeting is still narrated as significant. Silk also notes that the 
Sanskrit texts the Abhiniskramana Sittra, the Mahaprajnadpdramitopadesa and 
the Divydvadana contain the story of Mahakasyapa under the mountain, and do 
not mention the robe of the Buddha at all. But in every version of the account 
there is a physical connection between Gautama Buddha, Mahakasyapa and 
Maitreya Buddha. He concludes that Mahayana authors used Mahakasyapa as a 











way to legitimize the Mahayana teachings, by affirming that there were more 
authentic teachings which had not yet come. 

Mahakasyapa has a significant role in texts from the Chan tradition. In East Asia, 
there is a Chan and Zen tradition, first recounted in The Jingde Record of the 
Transmission of the Lamp, which is a 1036 CE genealogical record about Chan 
Buddhism. According to this tradition, Mahakasyapa once received a direct 
"transmission" from Gautama Buddha. Chan and Zen purport to lead their 
adherents to insights akin to that mentioned by the Buddha in the Flower 
Sermon (lit."Holding up a flower and smiling subtly') given on the Vulture Peak, 
in which he held up a white flower and just admired it in his hand, without 
speaking. All the disciples just looked on without knowing how to react, but only 
Mahakasyapa smiled faintly, and the Buddha picked him as one who truly 
understood him and was worthy to be the one receiving a special "mind-to-mind 
transmission". 

Thus, a way within Buddhism developed which concentrated on direct experience 
rather than on rational creeds or revealed scriptures. Chan therefore became a 
method of meditative Religion which seek to enlighten people in the manner that 
Mahakasyapa experienced: "A special transmission outside the scriptures, directly 
pointing at the heart of Man, looking into one's own Nature." This transmission 
was then purportedly passed on by the Buddha to Mahakasyapa, who then passed 
it on to a long list of Indian and Chinese patriarchs, eventually reaching 
Bodhidharma (5" or 6" Century CE), who brought Chan Buddhism to China, and 
passed it on to Huike (487-593 CE). The Jingde Record took the passing on of 
the robe from Buddha Gautama to Mahakasyapa to refer to a secret transmission 
of Chan teachings, within the specific Chan lineage. 
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Ananda was the primary attendant of the Buddha and one of his ten principal 
disciples. Among the Buddha's many disciples, Ananda stood out for having the 
best memory. Most of the texts of the early Buddhist Sutta-Pitaka are attributed 
to his recollection of the Buddha's teachings during the First Buddhist Council. 
For that reason, he is known as the Treasurer of the Dhamma, 
with Dhamma (Sanskrit: Dharma) referring to the Buddha's teaching. In Early 
Buddhist Texts, Ananda was the first cousin of the Buddha. Although the early 
texts do not agree on many parts of Ananda's early life, they do agree that 
Ananda was ordained as a Monk and that Punna Mantaniputta (Sanskrit: Pirna 
Maitrayantputra) became his Teacher. Twenty years in the Buddha's Ministry, 
Ananda became the attendant of the Buddha, when the Buddha selected him for 
this task. Ananda performed his duties with great devotion and care, and acted as 
an intermediary between the Buddha and the laypeople, as well as 
the sangha (Sanskrit: samgha, lit.'Monastic community'). He accompanied the 
Buddha for the rest of his life, acting not only as an assistant, but also a secretary 
and a mouthpiece. 

Scholars are skeptical about the historicity of many events in Ananda's life, 

















especially the First Council, and consensus about this has yet to be established. A 
traditional account can be drawn from early texts, commentaries, and post- 
canonical chronicles. Ananda had an important role in establishing the Order 
of bhikkhunis (Sanskrit: bhiksuni, lit. female mendicant'), when he requested the 
Buddha on behalf of the latter's foster-Mother Mahapajapati Gotami (Sanskrit: 
Mahaprajapati Gautam) to allow her to be ordained. Ananda also accompanied 
the Buddha in the last year of his life, and therefore was witness to many tenets 
and principles that the Buddha conveyed before his death, including the well- 
known principle that the Buddhist community should take his teaching and 
discipline as their refuge, and that he would not appoint a new leader. The final 
period of the Buddha's life also shows that Ananda was very much attached to the 
Buddha's person, and he saw the Buddha's passing with great sorrow. 

Shortly after the Buddha's death, the First Council was convened, and Ananda 
managed to attain enlightenment just before the Council started, which was a 
requirement. He had a historical role during the Council as the living memory of 
the Buddha, reciting many of the Buddha's discourses and checking them for 
accuracy. During the same Council, however, he was chastised by Mahakassapa 
(Sanskrit: Mahakasyapa) and the rest of the sangha for allowing women to be 
ordained and failing to understand or respect the Buddha at several crucial 
moments. Ananda continued to teach until the end of his life, passing on his 
spiritual heritage to his pupils Sanavasi (Sanskrit: Sinakavast) and Majjhantika 
(Sanskrit: Madhyantika), among others, who later assumed leading roles in the 
Second and Third Councils. Ananda died 20 years after the Buddha, 
and stijpas (Monuments) were erected at the river where he died. 

Ananda is one of the most loved figures in Buddhism. He was known for his 
memory, erudition and compassion, and was often praised by the Buddha for 
these matters. He functioned as a foil to the Buddha, however, in that he still had 
worldly attachments and was not yet enlightened, as opposed to the Buddha. In 
the Sanskrit textual traditions, Ananda is considered the Patriarch of the Dhamma 
who stood in a Spiritual Lineage, receiving the teaching from Mahakassapa and 
passing them on to his own pupils. Ananda has been honored by bhikkhunis since 
early medieval times for his merits in establishing the Nun's Order. In recent 
times, the composer Richard Wagner and Indian poet Rabindranath Tagore were 
inspired by stories about Ananda in their work. 

In the first twenty years of the Buddha's Ministry, the Buddha had several 
personal attendants. However, after these twenty years, when the Buddha was 
aged 55, the Buddha announced that he had need for a permanent attendant. The 
Buddha had been growing older, and his previous attendants had not done their 
job very well. Initially, several of the Buddha's foremost disciples responded to 
his request, but the Buddha did not accept them. All the while Ananda remained 
quiet. When he was asked why, he said that the Buddha would know best whom 
to choose, upon which the Buddha responded by choosing Ananda. Ananda 

















agreed to take on the position, on the condition that he did not receive any 
material benefits from the Buddha. Accepting such benefits would open him up 
to criticism that he chose the position because of ulterior motives. He also 
requested that the Buddha allow him to accept invitations on his behalf, allow 
him to ask questions about his doctrine, and repeat any teaching that the Buddha 
had taught in Ananda's absence. These requests would help people trust Ananda 
and show that the Buddha was sympathetic to his attendant. Furthermore, Ananda 
considered these the real advantages of being an attendant, which is why he 
requested them. 

The Buddha agreed to Ananda's conditions, and Ananda became the Buddha's 
attendant, accompanying the Buddha on most of his wanderings. Ananda took 
care of the Buddha's daily practical needs, by doing things such as bringing water 
and cleaning Buddha's dwelling place. He is depicted as observant and devoted, 
even guarding the dwelling place at night. Ananda takes the part of interlocutor in 
many of the recorded dialogues. He tended the Buddha for a total of 25 years, a 
duty which entailed much work. His relationship with the Buddha is depicted as 
warm and trusting: when the Buddha grew ill, Ananda had a sympathetic 
illness; when the Buddha grew older, Ananda kept taking care of him with 
devotion. 

Ananda sometimes literally risked his life for his Teacher. At one time, the 
rebellious Monk Devadatta tried to kill the Buddha by having a drunk and wild 
elephant released in the Buddha's presence. Ananda stepped in front of the 
Buddha to protect him. When the Buddha told him to move, he refused, although 
normally he always obeyed the Buddha. Through a supernatural accomplishment 
the Buddha then moved Ananda aside and subdued the elephant, by touching it 
and speaking to it with loving-kindness. 

Ananda often acted as an intermediary and secretary, passing on messages from 
the Buddha, informing the Buddha of news, invitations, or the needs of lay 
people, and advising lay people who wanted to provide gifts to the sangha. At 
one time, Mahapajapati, the Buddha's foster-Mother, requested to offer robes for 
personal use for the Buddha. She said that even though she had raised the Buddha 
in his youth, she never gave anything in person to the young Prince; she now 
wished to do so. The Buddha initially insisted that she give the robe to the 
community as a whole rather than to be attached to his person. However, Ananda 
interceded and mediated, suggesting that the Buddha had better accept the robe. 
Eventually the Buddha did, but not without pointing out to Ananda that good 
deeds like giving should always be done for the sake of the action itself, not for 
the sake of the person. 

The texts say that the Buddha sometimes asked Ananda to substitute for him as 
Teacher, and was often praised by the Buddha for his teachings. Ananda was 
often given important teaching roles, such as regularly teaching Queen Mallika, 
Queen Samavati, (Sanskrit: Syamavati) and other people from the ruling class. 

















Once Ananda taught a number of King Udena (Sanskrit: Udayana)'s concubines. 
They were so impressed by Ananda's teaching, that they gave him five hundred 
robes, which Ananda accepted. Having heard about this, King Udena criticized 
Ananda for being greedy; Ananda responded by explaining how every single robe 
was carefully used, reused and recycled by the Monastic Community, prompting 
the King to offer another five hundred robes. Ananda also had a role in the 
Buddha's visit to Vesali. In this story, the Buddha taught the well-known 
text Ratana Sutta to Ananda, which Ananda then recited in Vesali, ridding the 
City from illness, drought and evil spirits in the process. Another well-known 
passage in which the Buddha taught Ananda is the passage about spiritual 
friendship. In this passage, Ananda stated that spiritual friendship is half of the 
holy life; the Buddha corrected Ananda, stating that such friendship is the entire 
holy life. In summary, Ananda worked as an assistant, intermediary and a 
mouthpiece, helping the Buddha in many ways, and learning his teachings in the 
process. 

In the role of mediator between the Buddha and the lay communities, Ananda 
sometimes made suggestions to the Buddha for amendments in the Monastic 
discipline. Most importantly, the early texts attribute the inclusion of women in 
the early sangha (Monastic Order) to Ananda. Fifteen years after the Buddha's 
enlightenment, his foster Mother Mahapajapati came to see him to ask him to be 
ordained as the first Buddhist bhikkhuni. Initially, the Buddha refused this. Five 
years later, Mahapajapati came to request the Buddha again, this time with a 
following of other Sakiya women, including the Buddha's former Wife 
Yasodhara (Sanskrit: Yasodara). They had walked 500 Kilometers, looked dirty, 
tired and depressed, and Ananda felt pity for them. Ananda therefore confirmed 
with the Buddha whether women could become enlightened as well. Although the 
Buddha conceded this, he did not allow the Sakiya women to be ordained yet. 
Ananda then discussed with the Buddha how Mahapajapati took care of him 
during his childhood, after the death of his real Mother. Ananda also mentioned 
that previous Buddhas had also ordained bhikkhunis.In the end, the Buddha 
allowed the Sakiya women to be ordained, being the start of the bhikkhuni 
Order. Ananda had Mahapajapati ordained by her acceptance of a set of rules, set 
by the Buddha. These came to be known as the garudhamma, and they describe 
the subordinate relation of the bhikkhuni community to that of the bhikkhus or 
Monks. Scholar of Asian religions Reiko Ohnuma argues that the debt the 
Buddha had toward his foster-Mother Mahapajapati may have been the main 
reason for his concessions with regard to the establishment of a bhikkhuni Order. 
The Pali Maha-parinibbdana Sutta related the last year-long trip the Buddha took 
with Ananda from Rajagaha (Sanskrit: Rajagrha) to the small town of Kusinara 
(Sanskrit: Kusingar1) before the Buddha died there. Before reaching Kusinara, the 
Buddha spent the retreat during the monsoon (Pali: vassa, Sanskrit: varsa) in 
Velugama (Sanskrit: Venugramaka), getting out of the Vesalt area which suffered 

















from famine. Here, the eighty-year old Buddha expressed his wish to speak to 
the sangha once more. The Buddha had grown seriously ill in Vesal1, much to the 
concern of some of his disciples. Ananda understood that the Buddha wished to 
leave final instructions before his death. The Buddha stated, however, that he had 
already taught everything needed, without withholding anything secret as a 
Teacher with a "closed fist" would. He also impressed upon Ananda that he did 
not think the sangha should be reliant too much on a leader, not even himself He 
then continued with the well-known statement to take his teaching as a refuge, 
and oneself as a refuge, without relying on any other refuge, also after he would 
be gone Bareau argued that this is one of the most ancient parts of the text, found 
in slight variation in five early textual traditions: 
"Moreover, this very beautiful episode, touching with nobility and 
psychological verisimilitude with regard to both Ananda and the 
Buddha, seems to go back very far, at the time when the authors, like 
the other disciples, still considered the Blessed One [the Buddha] a 
Man, an eminently respectable and undefiled master, to whom 
behavior and utterly human words were lent, so that one is even 
tempted to see there the memory of a real scene which Ananda 
reportedly told to the Community in the months following the 
Parinirvana [death of the Buddha]." 
The same text contains an account in which the Buddha, at numerous occasions, 
gave a hint that he could prolong his life to a full eon through a supernatural 
accomplishment, but this was a power that he would have to be asked to 
exercise. Ananda was distracted, however, and did not take the hint. Later, 
Ananda did make the request, but the Buddha replied that it was already too late, 
as he would die soon. Mara, the Buddhist personification of evil, had visited the 
Buddha, and the Buddha had decided to die in three months. When Ananda heard 
this, he wept. The Buddha consoled him, however, pointing out that Ananda had 
been a great attendant, being sensitive to the needs of different people. If he was 
earnest in his efforts, he would attain enlightenment soon. He then pointed out to 
Ananda that all conditioned things are impermanent: all people must die. 
Ananda then continued by asking how devotees should honor the Buddha after 
his death. The Buddha responded by listing four important places in his life that 
people could pay their respects to, which later became the four main places of 
Buddhist pilgrimage. Before the Buddha died, Ananda recommended the Buddha 
to move to a more meaningful City instead, but the Buddha pointed out that the 
town was once a great Capital. Ananda then asked who will be next Teacher after 
the Buddha would be gone, but the Buddha replied that his teaching and 
discipline would be the Teacher instead. This meant that decisions should be 
made by reaching consensus within the sangha, and more generally, that now the 
time had come for the Buddhist Monastics and devotees to take the Buddhist 
texts as Authority, now that the Buddha was dying. 

















During the Buddha's final Nirvana, Anuruddha was able to use his meditative 
powers to understand which stages the Buddha underwent before attaining final 
Nirvana. However, Ananda was unable to do so, indicating his lesser spiritual 
maturity. After the Buddha's death, Ananda recited several verses, expressing 
asense of urgency (Pali: samvega), deeply moved by the events and _ their 
bearing: "Terrible was the quaking, men's hair stood on end, When the all- 
accomplished Buddha passed away." 

Shortly after the council, Ananda brought the message with regard to the 
Buddha's directive to Channa personally. Channa was humbled and changed his 
ways, attained enlightenment, and the penalty was withdrawn by the sangha. 
Ananda traveled to Savattht (Sanskrit: Sravasti), where he was met with a sad 
populace, who he consoled with teachings on impermanence. After that, Ananda 
went to the quarters of the Buddha and went through the motions of the routine 
he formerly performed when the Buddha was still alive, such as preparing water 
and cleaning the quarters. He then saluted and talked to the quarters as though the 
Buddha was still there. The Pali commentaries State that Ananda did this out of 
devotion, but also because he was "not yet free from the passions". 

After the Buddha's death, some sources say Ananda stayed mostly in the West of 
India, in the area of Kosambt (Sanskrit: Kausamb1), where he taught most of his 
pupils. Other sources say he stayed in the Monastery at Veluvana. Several pupils 
of Ananda became well-known in their own right. According to post-canonical 
Sanskrit sources such as the Divyavadana and the Asokavadana, before the 
Buddha's death, the Buddha confided to Ananda that the latter's student 
Majjhantika (Sanskrit: Madhyantika) would travel to Udyana, Kashmir, to bring 
the teaching of the Buddha there. Mahakassapa made a prediction that later 
would come true that another of Ananda's future pupils, Sanavasi (Sanskrit: 
Sanakavasi, Sanakavasin or Sandvasika), would make many gifts to the sangha 
at Mathura, during a feast held from profits of successful business. After this 
event, Ananda would successfully persuade Sanavasi to become ordained and be 
his pupil. Ananda later persuaded Sanavasi by pointing out that the latter had now 
made many material gifts, but had not given "the gift of the Dhamma". When 
asked for explanation, Ananda replied that Sanavasi would give the gift of 
Dhamma by becoming ordained as a Monk, which was reason enough for 
Sanavast to make the decision to get ordained. 

Majjhantika later successfully carried out the mission following the Buddha's 
prediction. The latter's pupil Upagupta was described to be the Teacher of 
King Asoka (3 Century BCE). Together with four or five other pupils of 
Ananda, Sanavasi and Majjhantika formed the majority of the Second 
Council, with Majjhantika being Ananda's last pupil. Post-canonical Pali sources 
add that Sanavasi had a leading role in the Third Buddhist Council as 
well. Although little is historically certain, Cousins thought it likely at least one 
of the leading figures on the Second Council was a pupil of Ananda, as nearly all 











the textual traditions mention a connection with Ananda. 





c. 525/524 —c. 
456/455 BCE 


Aeschylus was an ancient Greek author of Greek tragedy, and is often described 
as the Father of tragedy. Academics' knowledge of the genre begins with his 
work, and understanding of earlier Greek tragedy is largely based on inferences 
made from reading his surviving plays. According to Aristotle, he expanded the 
number of characters in the theater and allowed conflict among them. Before this, 
characters interacted only with the chorus. 





c. 497/6 — 406/5 
BCE 


Sophocles is one of three ancient Greek tragedians whose plays have survived. 
His first plays were written later than, or contemporary with, those of Aeschylus; 
and earlier than, or contemporary with, those of Euripides. Sophocles wrote over 
120 plays, but only seven have survived in a complete form: Ajax, Antigone, 
Women of Trachis, Oedipus Rex, Electra, Philoctetes and Oedipus at Colonus. 
For almost fifty years, Sophocles was the most celebrated playwright in the 
dramatic competitions of the City-State of Athens which took place during the 
religious festivals of the Lenaea and the Dionysia. He competed in thirty 
competitions, won twenty-four, and was never judged lower than second place. 
Aeschylus won thirteen competitions, and was sometimes defeated by Sophocles; 
Euripides won four. 








c. 480 —c. 406 BCE 


c. 470 — 399 BCE 





Euripides was a tragedian of classical Athens. Along with Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, he is one of the three ancient Greek tragedians for whom any plays 
have survived in full. Some ancient Scholars attributed ninety-five plays to him, 
but the Suda says it was ninety-two at most. Of these, eighteen or nineteen have 
survived more or less complete (Rhesus is suspect). There are many fragments 
(some substantial) of most of his other plays. More of his plays have survived 
intact than those of Aeschylus and Sophocles together, partly because his 
popularity grew as theirs declined—he became, in the Hellenistic Age, a 
cornerstone of ancient literary education, along with Homer, Demosthenes, 
and Menander. 


Socrates was a Greek philosopher from Athens who is credited as one of the 
founders of Western philosophy, and as being the first moral philosopher of 
the Western ethical tradition of thought. An enigmatic figure, he authored no 
texts, and is known chiefly through the accounts of classical writers composing 
after his lifetime, particularly his students Plato and Xenophon. Other sources 
include the contemporaneous Antisthenes, Aristippus, and Aeschines of Sphettos. 
Aristophanes, a playwright, is the main contemporary author to have written 
plays mentioning Socrates during Socrates' lifetime, although a fragment of Ion 
of Chios' Travel Journal provides important information about Socrates! youth. 

Plato's dialogues are among the most comprehensive accounts of Socrates to 
survive from antiquity, from which Socrates has become renowned for his 
contributions to the fields of ethics and epistemology. It is this Platonic 
Socrates who lends his name to the concepts of Socratic irony and the Socratic 








method, or elenchus. However, questions remain regarding the distinction 
between the real-life Socrates and Plato's portrayal of Socrates in his dialogues. 
Socrates exerted a strong influence on philosophers in later antiquity and in 
the modern era. Depictions of Socrates in art, literature and popular Culture have 
made him one of the most widely known figures in the Western philosophical 
tradition. 





428/427 or 424/423 
— 348/347 BCE 


Plato was an Athenian philosopher during the Classical _ period in Ancient 
Greece, Founder of the Platonist school of thought and the Academy, the first 
Institution of higher learning in the Western World. 

He is widely considered one of the most important and influential individuals in 
human history, and the pivotal figure in the history of Ancient Greek and Western 
philosophy, along with his Teacher, Socrates, and his most famous 
student, Aristotle. Plato has also often been cited as one of the founders 
of Western Religion and spirituality. The so-called neoplatonism of philosophers 
such as Plotinus and Porphyry greatly influenced Christianity through Church 
Fathers such as Augustine. Alfred North Whitehead once noted: "the safest 
General characterization of the European philosophical tradition is that it consists 
of a series of footnotes to Plato." 

Plato was an innovator of the written dialogue and dialectic forms in philosophy. 
Plato is also considered the Founder of Western political philosophy. His most 
famous contribution is the theory of Forms known by pure reason, in which Plato 
presents a solution to the problem of universals known as Platonism (also 
ambiguously called either Platonic realism or Platonic idealism). He is also the 
namesake of Platonic love and the Platonic solids. 

His own most decisive philosophical influences are usually thought to have been 
along with Socrates, the pre-Socratics Pythagoras, Heraclitus and Parmenides, 
although few of his predecessors' works remain extant and much of what we 
know about these figures today derives from Plato himself. Unlike the work of 
nearly all of his contemporaries, Plato's entire body of work is believed to have 
survived intact for over 2,400 years. Although their popularity has fluctuated over 
the years, Plato's works have never been without readers since the time they were 





written. 








551-479 BCE 





Confucius "Master Kéng" was aChinese philosopher and politician of the 
Spring and Autumn period who was traditionally considered the paragon of 
Chinese sages. Widely considered one of the most important and influential 
individuals in human history, Confucius's teachings and philosophy formed the 
basis of East Asian Culture and Society, and remain influential today. 

The philosophy of Confucius—Confucianism—emphasized personal and 
Governmental morality, correctness of social relationships, justice, kindness, and 
sincerity. Confucianism was part of the Chinese social fabric and way of life; to 
Confucians, everyday life was the arena of Religion. His followers competed 








successfully with many other schools during the Hundred Schools of Thought era 
only to be suppressed in favor of the Legalists during the Qin Dynasty. Following 
the victory of Han over Chu after the collapse of Qin, Confucius's thoughts 
received official sanction in the new Government. During the Tang and Song 
dynasties, Confucianism developed into a system known in the West as Neo- 
Confucianism, and later New Confucianism. 

Confucius is traditionally credited with having authored or edited many of 
the Chinese classic texts, including all of the Five Classics, but modern Scholars 
are cautious of attributing specific assertions to Confucius himself. Aphorisms 
concerning his teachings were compiled in the Analects, but only many years 
after his death. 

Confucius's principles have commonality with Chinese tradition and belief. With 
Filial Piety, he championed strong family loyalty, Ancestor veneration, and 
respect of Elders by their children and of husbands by their wives, recommending 
family as a basis for ideal Government. He espoused the well-known principle 
"Do not do unto others what you do not want done to yourself", the Golden Rule. 
He is also a traditional Deity in Daoism. 











Taoism, or Daoism, is a philosophical and spiritual tradition of Chinese origin which emphasizes living 
in harmony with the Tao (Dao; lit. "Way', or Dao). In Taoism the Tao is the source, pattern and 
substance of everything that exists. Taoism teaches about the various disciplines for achieving 
"perfection" by becoming one with the unplanned rhythms of the universe, called "the way" or "Tao". 
Taoist ethics vary depending on the particular school, but in General tend to emphasize wu wei (action 
without intention), "naturalness", simplicity, spontaneity and the Three Treasures: "compassion", 
"frugality" and "humility". 

The roots of Taoism go back at least to the 4" Century BCE. Early Taoism drew its cosmological 
notions from the School of Yinyang (Naturalists) and was deeply influenced by one of the oldest texts 
of Chinese Culture, the I Ching (Yi Jing), which expounds a philosophical system about how to keep 
human behavior in accordance with the alternating cycles of nature. The "Legalist" Shen Buhai (c. 400 
—c. 337 BCE) may also have been a major influence, expounding a realpolitik of wu wei. The Tao Te 
Ching (Dao De Jing), a compact book containing teachings attributed to Lao Tzu, is widely considered 
the keystone work of the Taoist tradition, together with the later writings of Zhuangzi. 

Taoism has had a profound influence on Chinese Culture in the course of the Centuries and Taoists 
(Daoshi, "Masters of the Tao"), a title traditionally attributed only to the Clergy and not to their lay 
followers, usually take care to note the distinction between their Ritual tradition and the practices 
of Chinese folk Religion and non-Taoist vernacular Ritual orders, which are often mistakenly 
identified as pertaining to Taoism. Chinese _alchemy (especially neidan), Chinese astrology, Chan 
(Zen) Buddhism, several martial arts, traditional Chinese medicine, feng shui and many styles of 
qigong have been intertwined with Taoism throughout history. 

Today, the Taoist tradition is one of the five religious doctrines officially recognized by the People's 
Republic of China. It is also a major Religion in Taiwan and claims adherents in a number of other 
societies, in particular in Hong Kong, Macau and Southeast Asia. 

The word Taoism is used to translate different Chinese terms which refer to different aspects of the 





























same tradition and semantic field: 

1 "Taoist Religion" (Daojiao; lit. "teachings of the Tao"), or the "liturgical" aspect — A family of 
organized religious movements sharing concepts or terminology from "Taoist philosophy"; the first of 
these is recognized as the Celestial Masters school. 

2 "Taoist philosophy" (Daojia; lit. "school or family of the Tao") or "Taology" (Daoxue; lit. 
"learning of the Tao"), or the "Mystical" aspect — The philosophical doctrines based on the texts of 
the Yi Jing, the Tao Te Ching (or Dao De Jing, daodéjing) and the Zhuangzi (Zhuangzi). These texts 
were linked together as "Taoist philosophy" during the early Han Dynasty, but notably not before. It is 
unlikely that Zhuangzi was familiar with the text of the Tao Te Ching, and Zhuangzi would not have 
identified himself as a Taoist as this classification did not arise until well after his death. 

However, the discussed distinction is rejected by the majority of Western and Japanese Scholars. It is 
contested by hermeneutic (interpretive) difficulties in the categorization of the different Taoist schools, 
sects and movements. Taoism does not fall under an umbrella or a definition of a single organized 
Religion like the Abrahamic traditions; nor can it be studied as a mere variant of Chinese folk 
Religion, as although the two share some similar concepts, much of Chinese folk Religion is separate 
from the tenets and core teachings of Taoism. The Sinologists Isabelle Robinet and Livia Kohn agree 
that "Taoism has never been a unified Religion, and has constantly consisted of a combination of 
teachings based on a variety of original revelations." 

The philosopher Chung-ying Cheng views Taoism as a Religion that has been embedded into Chinese 
history and tradition. "Whether Confucianism, Taoism, or later Chinese Buddhism, they all fall into 
this pattern of thinking and organizing and in this sense remain religious, even though individually and 
intellectually they also assume forms of philosophy and practical Wisdom." Chung-ying Cheng also 
noted that the Taoist view of heaven flows mainly from "observation and meditation, [though] the 
teaching of the way (Tao) can also include the way of heaven independently of human nature". In 
Chinese history, the three religions of Buddhism, Taoism and Confucianism stand on their own 
independent views, and yet are "involved in a process of attempting to find harmonization and 





convergence among themselves, so that we can speak of a 'unity of three religious teachings’. 

The term "Taoist" and "Taoism" as a "liturgical framework". 

Traditionally, the Chinese language does not have terms defining lay people adhering to the doctrines 
or the practices of Taoism, who fall instead within the field of folk Religion. "Taoist", in 
Western sinology, is traditionally used to translate Taoshih ("Master of the Tao"), thus strictly defining 
the priests of Taoism, ordained Clergymen of a Taoist Institution who "represent Taoist Culture on a 
professional basis", are experts of Taoist liturgy, and therefore can employ this knowledge and Ritual 
skills for the benefit of a community. 

This role of Taoist priests reflects the definition of Taoism as a "liturgical framework for the 
development of local cults", in other words a scheme or structure for Chinese Religion, proposed first 
by the Scholar and Taoist initiate Kristofer Schipper in The Taoist Body (1986 CE). Taoshih are 
comparable to the non-Taoist fashi ("Ritual Masters") of vernacular traditions (the so-called "Faism") 





within Chinese Religion. 

The term Daojiaott (‘Follower of Taoism’), with the meaning of "Taoist" as "lay member or believer of 
Taoism", is a modern invention that goes back to the introduction of the Western category of 
"Organized Religion" in China in the 20" Century CE, but it has no significance for most of Chinese 














Society in which Taoism continues to be an "Order" of the larger body of Chinese Religion. 

Lao Tzu is traditionally regarded as one of the founders of Taoism and is closely associated in this 
context with "original" or "primordial" Taoism. Whether he actually existed is disputed; however, the 
work attributed to him—the Tao Te Ching—is dated to the late 4" Century BCE. 

Taoism draws its cosmological foundations from the School of Naturalists (in the form of its main 
elements—yin and yang and the Five Phases), which developed during the Warring States period (4" 
to 3"! Centuries BCE). 

Robinet identifies four components in the emergence of Taoism: 

1 Philosophical Taoism, i.e. the Tao Te Ching and Zhuangzi. 

2 Techniques for achieving ecstasy. 

3 Practices for achieving longevity or immortality. 

4 exorcism. 

Some elements of Taoism may be traced to prehistoric folk religions in China that later coalesced into 
a Taoist tradition. In particular, many Taoist practices drew from the Warring-States-era phenomena of 
the wu (connected to the shamanic Culture of northern China) and the fangshi (which probably derived 
from the "archivist-soothsayers of antiquity, one of whom supposedly was Lao Tzu himself"), even 
though later Taoists insisted that this was not the case. Both terms were used to designate individuals 
dedicated to '"... Magic, medicine, divination,... methods of longevity and to ecstatic wanderings" as 
well as exorcism; in the case of the wu, "Shamans" or "Sorcerers" is often used as a 
translation. The Fangshi were philosophically close to the School of Naturalists, and relied much on 
astrological and calendrical speculations in their divinatory activities. 

The first organized form of Taoism, the Way of the Celestial Masters's school (later known as Zhengyi 
school), developed from the Five Pecks of Rice movement at the end of the 2" Century CE; the latter 
had been founded by Zhang Taoling, who said that Lao Tzu appeared to him in the year 142 CE. The 
Way of the Celestial Masters school was officially recognized by Ruler Cao Caoin 215 CE, 
legitimizing Cao Cao's rise to power in return. Lao Tzu received Imperial recognition as a Divinity in 
the mid-2nd Century BCE. 

By the Han Dynasty (206 BCE-—220 CE), the various sources of Taoism had coalesced into a coherent 
tradition of religious organizations and orders of Ritualists in the State of Shu (modern Sichuan). In 
earlier ancient China, Taoists were thought of as hermits or recluses who did not participate in political 
life. Zhuangzi was the best known of these, and it is significant that he lived in the South, where he 
was part of local Chinese shamanic Traditions. 

Female Shamans played an important role in this tradition, which was particularly strong in the 
Southern State of Chu. Early Taoist movements developed their own Institution in contrast to 
Shamanism but absorbed basic Shamanic elements. Shamans revealed basic texts of Taoism from early 
times down to at least the 20" Century CE. Institutional orders of Taoism evolved in various strains 
that in more recent times are conventionally grouped into two main branches: Quanzhen Taoism and 
Zhengyi Taoism. After Lao Tzu and Zhuangzi, the literature of Taoism grew steadily and was 
compiled in form of a Canon—the Tao Tsang—which was published at the behest of the Emperor. 
Throughout Chinese history, Taoism was nominated several times as a State Religion. After the 17" 
Century, however, it fell from favor. 

Taoism, in form of the Shangging school, gained official status in China again during the Tang 














Dynasty (618-907 CE), whose Emperors claimed Lao Tzu as their relative. The Shangqing movement, 
however, had developed much earlier, in the 4" Century, on the basis of a series of revelations by gods 
and spirits to a certain Yang Xi in the years between 364 and 370 CE. 

Between 397 and 402 CE, Ge Chaofu compiled a series of scriptures which later served as the 
foundation of the Lingbao school, which unfolded its greatest influence during the Song 
Dynasty (960-1279 CE). Several Song Emperors, most notably Huizong, were active in promoting 
Taoism, collecting Taoist texts and publishing editions of the Taotsang. 

In the 12" Century CE, the Quanzhen School was founded in Shandong. It flourished during the 13" 
and 14" Centuries CE and during the Yuan Dynasty became the largest and most important Taoist 
School in Northern China. The School's most revered Master, Qiu Chuji, met with Genghis Khan in 
1222 CE and was successful in influencing the Khan towards exerting more restraint during his brutal 
conquests. By the Khan's decree, the school also was exempt from taxation. 

Aspects of Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism were consciously synthesized in the Neo- 
Confucian school, which eventually became Imperial orthodoxy for State bureaucratic purposes under 
the Ming (1368-1644 CE). 

During the Qing Dynasty (1644-1912 CE), however, due to discouragements of the Government, 
many people favored Confucian and Buddhist classics over Taoist works. 

During the 18" Century CE, the Imperial library was constituted, but excluded virtually all Taoist 
books. By the beginning of the 20" Century CE, Taoism went through many catastrophic events. (As a 
result, only one complete copy of the Tao Tsang still remained, at the White Cloud Monastery in 
Beijing). 

Today, Taoism is one of five official recognized religions in the People's Republic of China. The 
Government regulates its activities through the Chinese Taoist Association. However, Taoism is 
practiced without Government involvement in Taiwan, where it claims millions of adherents. 

World Heritage Sites Mount Qingcheng and Mount Longhu are thought to be among the birthplaces of 
Taoism. 

Ethics. 

Taoism tends to emphasize various themes of the Tao Te Ching and Zhuangzi, such as naturalness, 
spontaneity, simplicity, detachment from desires, and most important of all, wu_wei. However, the 
concepts of those keystone texts cannot be equated with Taoism as a whole. 

Tao and Te. 

The Three Treasures can also refer to jing, gi and shen (Jing-qi-shén; Jing is usually translated 





as essence, Qi as life force, and Shen as spirit). These terms are elements of the traditional Chinese 
concept of the human body, which shares its cosmological foundation—Yinyangism or the Naturalists 
—with Taoism. Within this framework, they play an important role in neidan ("Taoist Inner 
Alchemy"). 

Cosmology. 

School of Naturalists, Qi, and Taoism and death. 

Taoist cosmology is cyclic—the universe is seen as being in a constant process of re-creating 
itself. Evolution and 'extremes meet' are main characters. Taoist Cosmology shares similar views with 
the School of Naturalists (Yinyang) which was headed by Zou_Yan (305-240 BCE). The School's 
tenets harmonized the concepts of the Wu Xing (Five Elements) and yin and yang. In this spirit, the 

















Universe is seen as being in a constant process of re-creating itself, as everything that exists is a mere 
aspect of gi, which "condensed, becomes life; diluted, it is indefinite potential". Qi is in a perpetual 
transformation between its condensed and diluted State. These two different states of Qi, on the other 
hand, are embodiments of the abstract entities of yin and yang, two complementary extremes that 
constantly play against and with each other and one cannot exist without the other. 

Human beings are seen as a microcosm of the universe, and for example comprise the Wu Xing in 
form of the zang-fu organs. As a consequence, it is believed that deeper understanding of the Universe 
can be achieved by understanding oneself. 

Theology. 


Taoist theology 
Xian (Taoism) and Li Hong (Taoist eschatology). 


Taoism can be defined as pantheistic, given its philosophical emphasis on the formlessness of the Tao 
and the primacy of the "Way" rather than anthropomorphic concepts of God. This is one of the core 
beliefs that nearly all the Sects share. 

Taoist orders usually present the Three Pure Ones at the top of the pantheon of deities, visualizing the 
hierarchy emanating from the Tao. Lao Tzu is considered the incarnation of one of the Three Purities 
and worshiped as the Ancestor of the philosophical doctrine. 

Different branches of Taoism often have differing pantheons of lesser Deities, where these deities 
reflect different notions of Cosmology. Lesser Deities also may be promoted or demoted for their 
activity. Some varieties of popular Chinese Religion incorporate the Jade Emperor, derived from the 
main of the Three Purities, as a representation of the most high God. 

Persons from the history of Taoism, and people who are considered to have become immortals (xian), 
are venerated as well by both Clergy and laypeople. 

Despite these hierarchies of Deities, traditional conceptions of Tao should not be confused with the 
Western theism. Being one with the Tao does not necessarily indicate a union with an eternal spirit in, 
for example, the Hindu sense. 

Tao (Dao) literally means "Way", but can also be interpreted as road, channel, path, doctrine, or line. In 
Taoism, it is "the One, which is natural, spontaneous, eternal, nameless, and indescribable. It is at once 
the beginning of all things and the way in which all things pursue their course." It has variously been 
denoted as the "Flow of the Universe",a "conceptually necessary ontological ground", or a 
demonstration of nature. The Tao also is something that individuals can find immanent in themselves 
The active expression of Tao is called Te (also spelled—and pronounced—De, or even Teh; often 
translated with Virtue or Power; Dé), in a sense that Te results from an individual living and cultivating 
the Tao. 

Wu wei 

The ambiguous term Wu-Wei (wt wéi) constitutes the leading ethical concept in Taoism. Wei refers to 
any intentional or deliberated action, while Wu carries the meaning of "there is no ..." or "lacking, 
without". Common translations are "nonaction", "effortless action" or "action without intent". The 
meaning is sometimes emphasized by using the paradoxical expression "Wei Wu Wei": "action without 
action". 

In ancient Taoist texts, Wu-Wei is associated with water through its yielding nature. Taoist philosophy, 
in accordance with the I Ching, proposes that the Universe works harmoniously according to its own 














ways. When someone exerts their will against the World in a manner that is out of rhythm with the 
cycles of change, they may disrupt that harmony and unintended consequences may more likely result 
rather than the willed outcome. Taoism does not identify one's will as the root problem. Rather, it 
asserts that one must place their will in harmony with the natural Universe. Thus, a potentially harmful 
interference may be avoided, and in this way, goals can be achieved effortlessly. "By Wu-Wei, the 
Sage seeks to come into harmony with the great Tao, which itself accomplishes by nonaction." 

Ziran 

Ziran (lit. "self-such", "self-organization") is regarded as a central value in Taoism. It describes the 
"primordial State" of all things as well as a basic character of the Tao, and is usually associated with 
spontaneity and creativity. To attain naturalness, one has to identify with the Tao; this involves freeing 
oneself from selfishness and desire, and appreciating simplicity. 

An often cited metaphor for naturalness is pu (pt, pu; p'u; lit. "uncut wood"), the "uncarved block", 
which represents the "original nature... prior to the imprint of Culture" of an individual. It is usually 
referred to as a State one returns to. 

Three Treasures (Taoism). 

The Taoist Three Treasures or Three Jewels (Sanbao) comprise the basic virtues of Ci; (Ci, usually 
translated as compassion), Jian (Jian, usually translated as moderation), and bugan wei tianxia 
xian (literally "not daring to act as first under the Heavens", but usually translated as humility). 

As the "practical, political side" of Taoist philosophy, Arthur Waley translated them as "abstention 
from aggressive War and Capital punishment", "absolute simplicity of living", and "refusal to assert 
active Authority". 

The Tao Te Ching or Taodejing is widely considered the most influential Taoist text. According to 
legend, it was written by Lao Tzu, and often the book is simply referred to as the "Lao Tzu." However, 
authorship, precise date of origin, and even unity of the text are still subject of debate, and will 
probably never be known with certainty. The earliest texts of the Tao Te Ching that have been 
excavated (written on bamboo tablets) date back to the late 4" Century BCE. Throughout the history of 
religious Taoism, the Tao Te Ching has been used as a Ritual text. 

The famous opening lines of the Tao Te Ching are: 

"The Tao that can be told is not the eternal Tao" 

"The name that can be named is not the eternal name." 

There is significant, at times acrimonious, debate regarding which English translation of the Tao Te 
Ching is preferable, and which particular translation methodology is best. The Tao Te Ching is not 
thematically ordered. However, the main themes of the text are repeatedly expressed using variant 
formulations, often with only a slight difference. 

The leading themes revolve around the nature of Tao and how to attain it. Tao is said to be ineffable, 
and accomplishing great things through small means. Ancient commentaries on the Tao Te Ching are 
important texts in their own right. Perhaps the oldest one, the Heshang Gong commentary, was most 
likely written in the 2"' Century CE. Other important commentaries include the one from Wang Bi and 
the Xiang'er. 

Zhuangzi (book). 

The Zhuangzi, named after its traditional author Zhuangzi, is a composite of writings from various 
sources, and is generally considered the most important of all Taoist writings. The commentator Guo 














Xiang (c. CE 300) helped establish the text as an important source for Taoist thought. The traditional 
view is that Zhuangzi himself wrote the first seven chapters (the "inner chapters") and his students and 
related thinkers were responsible for the other parts (the "outer" and "miscellaneous" chapters). The 
work uses anecdotes, parables and dialogues to express one of its main themes, that is aligning oneself 
to the laws of the natural World and "the way" of the elements. 

I Ching. 

The I Ching was originally a divination system that had its origins around 1150 BCE. Although it 
predates the first mentions of Tao as an organized system of philosophy and religious practice, this text 
later became of philosophical importance to Taoism and Confucianism. 

The I Ching itself, shorn of its commentaries, consists of 64 combinations of 8 trigrams (called 
"hexagrams"), traditionally chosen by throwing coins or yarrow sticks, to give the Diviner some idea 
of the situation at hand and, through reading of the "changing lines", some idea of what is developing. 
The 64 original notations of the hexagrams in the I Ching can also be read as a meditation on how 
change occurs, so it assists Taoists with managing yin and yang cycles as Laozi advocated in the Tao 
Te Ching (the oldest known version of this text was dated to 400 BCE). More recently as recorded in 
the 18" Century, the Taoist master Liu Yiming continued to advocate this usage. 

The Taoist Canon. 

Tao Tsang. 

The Taoist Canon (Treasury of Tao) is also referred to as the Taotsang. It was originally compiled 
during the Jin, Tang, and Song Dynasties. The extant version was published during the Ming Dynasty. 
The Ming Taotsang includes almost 1500 texts. Following the example of the Buddhist Tripitaka, it is 
divided into three Dong ("Caves", "Grottoes"). They are arranged from "highest" to "lowest": 

1 The Zhen ("Real" or "Truth") Grotto. Includes the Shangqing texts. 

2 The Xuan ("Mystery") Grotto. Includes the Lingbao scriptures. 

3. The Shen ("Divine") Grotto. Includes texts predating the Maoshan revelations. 

Taoist generally do not consult published versions of the Taotsang, but individually choose, or inherit, 
texts included in the Taotsang. These texts have been passed down for generations from Teacher to 
student. 

The Shangging School has a tradition of approaching Taoism through scriptural study. It is believed 
that by reciting certain texts often enough one will be rewarded with immortality. 

Other texts. 

While the Tao Te Ching is most famous, there are many other important texts in traditional 
Taoism. Taishang Ganying Pian ("Treatise of the Exalted One on Response and Retribution") discusses 
sin and ethics, and has become a popular morality tract in the last few Centuries. It asserts that those in 








harmony with Tao will live long and fruitful lives. The wicked, and their descendants, will suffer and 
have shortened lives. 

Symbols and images. 

The taijitu (Tayiti; commonly known as the "Yin and Yang symbol" or simply the "Yin Yang") and 
the Ba-gua ("Eight Trigrams") have importance in Taoist symbolism. In this Cosmology, the Universe 
creates itself out of a primary chaos of material energy, organized into the cycles of Yin and Yang and 
formed into objects and lives. Yin is the receptive and Yang is the active principle, seen in all forms of 
change and difference such as the annual season cycles, the natural landscape, the formation of both 














men and women as characters, and sociopolitical history. While almost all Taoist organizations make 
use of it, its principles have influenced Confucian, Neo-Confucian or pan-Chinese theory. One can see 
this symbol as a decorative element on Taoist organization flags and logos, Temple floors, or stitched 
into clerical robes. According to Song Dynasty sources, it originated around the 10" Century 
CE. Previously, a tiger and a dragon had symbolized Yin and Yang. 

Taoist Temples may fly square or triangular flags. They typically feature mystical writing or diagrams 
and are intended to fulfill various functions including providing guidance for the spirits of the dead, 
bringing good fortune, increasing life span, etc. Other flags and banners may be those of the gods or 
immortals themselves. 

A zigzag with seven stars is sometimes displayed, representing the Big Dipper (or the Bushel, the 
Chinese equivalent). In the Shang Dynasty of the 2" Millennium BCE, Chinese thought regarded the 
Big Dipper as a Deity, while during the Han Dynasty, it was considered a Qi path of the circumpolar 
god, Taiyi. 

Taoist Temples in Southern China and Taiwan may often be identified by their roofs, which 
feature dragons and phoenixes made from multicolored ceramic tiles. They also stand for the harmony 
of Yin and Yang (with the Phoenix representing Yin). A related symbol is the flaming Pearl, which may 
be seen on such roofs between two dragons, as well as on the hairpin of a Celestial Master. In General 
though, Chinese Taoist architecture lacks Universal features that distinguish it from other structures. 
Practices. 

Rituals. 

In ancient times, before the Taoism Religion was founded, food would sometimes be set out as 
a sacrifice to the spirits of the deceased or the gods. This could include slaughtered animals, such as 
pigs and ducks, or fruit. The Taoist Celestial Master Zhang Taoling rejected food and animal 
sacrifices to the Gods. He tore apart Temples which demanded animal sacrifice and drove away its 
priests. This rejection of sacrifices has continued into the modern day, as Taoism Temples are not 
allowed to use animal sacrifices (with the exception of folk Temples or local tradition.) Another form 
of sacrifice involves the burning of joss paper, or hell money, on the assumption that images thus 
consumed by the fire will reappear—not as a mere image, but as the actual item—in the spirit World, 
making them available for revered Ancestors and departed loved ones. The joss paper is mostly used 
when memorializing Ancestors, such as done during the Qingming festival. 

Also on particular holidays, street parades take place. These are lively affairs which invariably involve 
firecrackers and flower-covered floats broadcasting traditional music. They also variously include lion 
dances and dragon dances; human-occupied puppets (often of the "Seventh Lord" and "Eighth 
Lord"), Kungfu-practicing and palanquins carrying god-images. The various participants are not 
considered performers, but rather possessed by the gods and spirits in question. 
Fortune-telling—including astrology, | Ching, and other forms of divination—has long been 
considered a traditional Taoist pursuit. Mediumship is also widely encountered in some sects. There is 
an academic and social distinction between martial forms of mediumship (such as tongji) and the 
spirit-writing that is typically practiced through planchette writing. 

Physical cultivation. 

A recurrent and important element of Taoism are rituals, exercises and substances aiming at aligning 
oneself spiritually with cosmic forces, at undertaking ecstatic spiritual journeys, or at improving 














physical health and thereby extending one's life, ideally to the point of immortality. Enlightened and 
immortal beings are referred to as xian. 

A characteristic method aiming for longevity is Taoist alchemy. Already in very early Taoist scriptures 
—like the Taiping Jing and the Baopuzi—alchemical formulas for achieving immortality were 
outlined. 

A number of martial arts traditions, particularly the ones falling under the category of Neijia (like T'ai 
Chi Ch'uan, Pa Kwa Chang and Xing Yi Quan) embody Taoist principles to a significant extent, and 
some practitioners consider their art a means of practicing Taoism. 

Throughout Chinese history, there have been many examples of art being influenced by Taoist thought. 
Notable painters influenced by Taoism include Wu_ Wei, Huang Gongwang, Mi Fu, Muqi 
Fachang, Shitao, Ni Zan, T'ang Mi, and Wang Tseng-tsu. Taoist arts represents the diverse Regions, 
dialects, and time spans that are commonly associated with Taoism. Ancient Taoist art was 
commissioned by the aristocracy; however, Scholars masters and adepts also directly engaged in the 
art themselves. 

Further information: Taoist art 

Political aspects. 

Taoism never had a unified political theory. While Huang-Lao's positions justified a strong Emperor as 
the legitimate Ruler, the "Primitivists" (like in the chapters 8-11 of the Zhuangzi) argued strongly for a 
radical anarchism. A more moderate position is presented in the Inner Chapters of the Zhuangzi in 
which the political life is presented with disdain and some kind of pluralism or perspectivism is 
preferred. The syncretist position in texts like the Huainanzi and some Outer Chapters of the Zhuangzi 
blended some Taoist positions with Confucian ones. 

Many Scholars believe Taoism arose as a counter-movement to Confucianism. The philosophical 
terms Tao and De are indeed shared by both Taoism and Confucianism. Zhuangzi explicitly criticized 
Confucian and Mohist tenets in his work. In General, Taoism rejects the Confucian emphasis 
on rituals, hierarchical social Order, and conventional morality, and favors "naturalness", spontaneity, 
and individualism instead. 





The entry of Buddhism into China was marked by significant interaction and syncretism with 
Taoism. Originally seen as a kind of "foreign Taoism", Buddhism's scriptures were translated into 
Chinese using the Taoist vocabulary. Representatives of early Chinese Buddhism, like Sengzhao_ and 
Tao Sheng, knew and were deeply influenced by the Taoist keystone texts. 

Taoism especially shaped the development of Chan (Zen) Buddhism, introducing elements like the 
concept of naturalness, distrust of scripture and text, and emphasis on embracing "this life" and living 
in the "every-moment" 

On the other hand, Taoism also incorporated Buddhist elements during the Tang Dynasty. Examples of 
such influence include monasteries, vegetarianism, prohibition of alcohol, the doctrine of emptiness, 
and collecting scripture in tripartite organization in certain sects. 

Ideological and political rivals for Centuries, Taoism, Confucianism, and Buddhism deeply influenced 
one another. For example, Wang Bi, one of the most influential philosophical commentators on Lao 
Tzu (and the I Ching), was a Confucian. The three rivals also share some similar values, with all three 
embracing a humanist philosophy emphasizing moral behavior and human perfection. In time, most 
Chinese people identified to some extent with all three traditions simultaneously. This became 











institutionalized when aspects of the three schools were synthesized in the Neo-Confucian school. 
Some authors have undertaken comparative studies between Taoism and Christianity. This has been of 
interest for students of history of Religion such as J. J. M. de Groot, among others. The comparison of 
the teachings of Lao Tzu and Jesus_of Nazareth has been done by several authors such as Martin 
Aronson, and Toropov & Hansen (2002 CE), who believe that they have parallels that should not be 
ignored. In the opinion of J. Isamu Yamamoto the main difference is that Christianity preaches 
a personal God while Taoism does not. Yet, a number of authors, including Lin Yutang, have argued 
that some moral and ethical tenets of these religions are similar. In neighboring Vietnam, Taoist values 
have been shown to adapt to social norms and formed emerging sociocultural beliefs together with 
Confucianism. 





Demosthenes was a Greek Statesman and Orator of ancient Athens. His orations 
384 — 322 BCE __|constitute a significant expression of contemporary Athenian intellectual prowess 
and provide an insight into the politics and Culture of ancient Greece during the 
4" Century BCE. Demosthenes learned rhetoric by studying the speeches of 
previous great orators. He delivered his first judicial speeches at the age of 20, in 
which he argued effectively to gain from his guardians what was left of his 
inheritance. For a time, Demosthenes made his living as a professional speech- 
writer (logographer) and a lawyer, writing speeches for use in private legal suits. 





Menander was a Greek dramatist and the best-known representative of Athenian 

c. 342/41 —c. 290 |New Comedy. He wrote 108 comedies and took the prize at the Lenaia festival 
BCE eight times. His record at the City Dionysia is unknown but may well have been 

similarly spectacular. 

One of the most popular writers of antiquity, his work was lost during the Middle 

Ages and is known in modernity in highly fragmentary form, much of which was 

discovered in the 20" Century CE. Only one play, Dyskolos, has survived almost 





entirely. 








Hermeticism, or Hermetism, is a label used to designate a philosophical system that is primarily 
based on the purported teachings of Hermes Trismegistus (a legendary Hellenistic combination of the 
Greek god Hermes and the Egyptian god Thoth). These teachings are contained in the various writings 
attributed to Hermes (the Hermetica), which were produced over a period spanning many Centuries (c. 
300 BCE — 1200 CE), and may be very different in content and scope. 

One of the most common uses of the label is to refer to the religio-philosophical system propounded 
by a specific subgroup of Hermetic writings known as the 'philosophical' Hermetica, the most famous 
of which is the Corpus Hermeticum (a collection of seventeen Greek Hermetic treatises written 
between c. 100 and c. 300 CE). This specific, historical form of Hermetic philosophy is sometimes 
more restrictively called Hermetism, to distinguish it from the philosophies inspired by the many 
Hermetic writings of a completely different period and nature. 

A more open-ended term is Hermeticism, which may refer to a wide variety of philosophical systems 
drawing on Hermetic writings, or even merely on subject matter generally associated with Hermes 
(most notably, alchemy often went by the name of "the Hermetic art" or "the Hermetic 
philosophy"). The most famous use of the term in this broader sense is in the concept of Renaissance 











Hermeticism, which refers to the wide array of early modern philosophies inspired by, on the one 
hand, Marsilio Ficino's (1433-1499 CE) and Lodovico Lazzarelli's (1447-1500 CE) translation of the 
Corpus Hermeticum, and on the other, by Paracelsus’ (1494-1541 CE) introduction of a new medical 
philosophy drawing upon the 'technical' Hermetica (i.e., astrological, alchemical, and Magical 
Hermetica, such as the Emerald Tablet). 

In 1964 CE, Frances A. Yates advanced the thesis that Renaissance Hermeticism, or what she called 
"the Hermetic tradition", had been a crucial factor in the development of modern science. While 
Yates's thesis has since been largely rejected, the important role played by the 'Hermetic' science of 
alchemy in the thought of such figures as Jan Baptist van Helmont (1580-1644 CE), Robert 
Boyle (1627-1691 CE) or Isaac Newton (1642-1727 CE) has been amply demonstrated. 

Throughout its history, Hermeticism was closely associated with the idea of a primeval, Divine 
Wisdom, revealed only to the most ancient of Sages, such as Hermes Trismegistus. In the Renaissance, 
this developed into the notion of a prisca theologia or "ancient theology", which asserted that there is a 
single, true Theology which was given by God to some of the first humans, and traces of which may 
still be found in various ancient systems of thought. Thinkers like Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola (1463-1494 CE) supposed that this 'ancient theology’ could be reconstructed by studying 
(what were then considered to be) the most ancient writings still in existence, such as those attributed 
to Hermes, but also those attributed to, e.g., Zoroaster, Orpheus, Pythagoras, Plato, the 'Chaldeans', or 
the Kaballah. This soon evolved into the idea, first proposed by Agostino Steuco (1497-1548 CE), that 
one and the same Divine truth may be found in the Religious and philosophical traditions of different 
periods and places, all considered as different manifestations of the same Universal perennial 
philosophy. In this perennialist context, the term 'Hermetic' tended to lose even more of its specificity, 
eventually becoming a mere byword for the purported Divine knowledge of the ancient Egyptians, 
especially as related to alchemy and Magic. Despite their occasional use of authentic Hermetic texts 
and concepts, this generic and pseudo-historical use of the term was greatly popularized by 19th- and 
20th-Century CE occultists. 

Etymology. 

The term Hermetic is from the medieval Latin hermeticus, which is derived from the name of the 
Greek god Hermes. In English, it has been attested since the 17" Century CE, as in "Hermetic writers" 
(e.g., Robert Fludd). 

The word Hermetic was used by John Everard in his English translation of The Pymander of Hermes, 
published in 1650 CE. 

Mary Anne Atwood mentioned the use of the word Hermetic by Dufresnoy in 1386 CE. 

The synonymous term Hermetical is also attested in the 17" Century CE. Sir Thomas Browne in 
his Religio Medici of 1643 CE wrote: "Now besides these particular and divided Spirits, there may be 
(for ought I know) a Universal and common Spirit to the whole World. It was the opinion of Plato, and 
is yet of the Hermeticall Philosophers." (R. M. Part 1:2) 

Hermes Trismegistus supposedly invented the process of making a glass tube airtight (a process in 
alchemy) using a secret seal. Hence, the term "completely sealed" is implied in "hermetically sealed" 
and the term "hermetic" is also equivalent to "occult" or hidden. 

History 

Late Antiquity. 














In Late Antiquity, Hermetism emerged in parallel with early Christianity, Gnosticism, Neoplatonism, 
the Chaldaean Oracles, and late Orphic and Pythagorean literature. These doctrines were 
"characterized by a resistance to the dominance of either pure rationality or doctrinal faith." 

The texts now known as the Corpus Hermeticum are dated by modern translators and most Scholars to 
the beginning of the 2" Century CE or earlier. These texts dwell upon the oneness and goodness of 
God, urge purification of the soul, and expand on the relationship between mind and spirit. Their 
predominant literary form is the dialogue: Hermes Trismegistus instructs a perplexed disciple upon 
various teachings of the hidden Wisdom. 

Renaissance. 

Plutarch's mention of Hermes Trismegistus dates back to the Ist Century CE, and Tertullian, 
Iamblichus, and Porphyry were all familiar with Hermetic writings. 

After Centuries of falling out of favor, Hermeticism was reintroduced to the West when, in 1460 CE, a 
Man named Leonardo de Candia Pistoia brought the Corpus Hermeticum to Pistoia. He was one of 
many agents sent out by Pistoia's Ruler, Cosimo de' Medici, to scour European Monasteries for lost 
ancient writings. 

In 1614 CE, Isaac Casaubon, a Swiss philologist, analyzed the Greek Hermetic texts for linguistic 
style. He concluded that the writings attributed to Hermes Trismegistus were not the work of an 
ancient Egyptian priest but in fact dated to the 2 and 3" Centuries CE. 

Even in light of Casaubon's linguistic discovery (and typical of many adherents of Hermetic 
philosophy in Europe during the 16" and 17" Centuries CE), Thomas Browne in his Religio 
Medici (1643 CE) confidently stated: "The severe schools shall never laugh me out of the philosophy 
of Hermes, that this visible World is but a portrait of the invisible." (R. M. Part 1:12) 

In 1678 CE, however, flaws in Casaubon's dating were discerned by Ralph Cudworth, who argued that 
Casaubon's allegation of forgery could only be applied to three of the seventeen treatises contained 
within the Corpus Hermeticum. Moreover, Cudworth noted Casaubon's failure to acknowledge the 
codification of these treatises as a late formulation of a pre-existing oral tradition. According to 
Cudworth, the texts must be viewed as a terminus ad quem and not a terminus a quo. Lost Greek texts, 
and many of the surviving vulgate books, contained discussions of alchemy clothed in philosophical 
metaphor. 

In the 19" Century CE, Walter Scott placed the date of the Hermetic texts shortly after 200 CE, but W. 
Flinders Petrie placed their origin between 200 and 500 BCE. 

Modern era. 

In 1945 CE, Hermetic texts were found near the Egyptian town Nag Hammadi. One of these texts had 
the form of a conversation between Hermes and Asclepius. A second text (titled On the Ogdoad and 
Ennead) told of the Hermetic mystery schools. It was written in the Coptic language, the latest and 
final form in which the Egyptian language was written. 

According to Geza Vermes, Hermeticism was a Hellenistic mysticism contemporaneous with the 
Fourth Gospel, and Hermes Tresmegistos was "the Hellenized reincarnation of the Egyptian 
Deity Thoth, the source of Wisdom, who was believed to Deify Man through knowledge (Gnosis)." 
Gilles Quispel says "It is now completely certain that there existed before and after the beginning of 
the Christian era in Alexandria a secret Society, akin to a Masonic Lodge. The members of this Group 
called themselves 'brethren,' were initiated through a baptism of the Spirit, greeted each other with a 














sacred kiss, celebrated a sacred meal and read the Hermetic writings as edifying treatises for their 
spiritual progress." On the other hand, Christian Bull argues that "there is no reason to identify 
[Alexandria] as the birthplace of a 'Hermetic Lodge’ as several Scholars have done. There is neither 
internal nor external evidence for such an Alexandrian ‘Lodge’, a designation that is alien to the ancient 
World and carries Masonic connotations." 

Philosophy. 

God as 'the All’. 

In the philosophical Hermetica, the ultimate reality is called by many names, such as God, Lord, 
Father, Mind (Nous), the Creator, the All, the One, etc. However, peculiar to the Hermetic view of the 
Divinity is that it is both the all (Greek: to pan) and the Creator of the all: all created things pre-exist in 
God, and God is the nature of the Cosmos (being both the substance from which it proceeds and the 
Governing principle which orders it), yet the things themselves and the Cosmos were all Created by 
God. Thus, God Creates itself, and is both transcendent (as the Creator of the Cosmos) and immanent 
(as the Created Cosmos). These ideas are closely related to the cosmo-theological views of the Stoics. 
Prisca theologia. 

Hermeticists believe in a prisca theologia, the Doctrine that a single, true Theology exists, that it exists 
in all Religions, and that it was given by God to Man in antiquity. In Order to demonstrate the truth of 
the prisca theologia Doctrine, Christians appropriated the Hermetic teachings for their own purposes. 
By this account, Hermes Trismegistus was (according to the Fathers of the Christian Church) either a 
contemporary of Moses or the third in a line of men named Hermes—Enoch, Noah, and the Egyptian 
priest-King who is known to us as Hermes Trismegistus. 

"As above, so below". 

Theurgy (the operation of the gods): There are two different types of Magic, according to Giovanni 
Pico della Mirandola's Apology, completely opposite of each other. The first is Goétia, black Magic 
reliant upon an alliance with evil spirits (i.e., demons). The second is Theurgy, Divine Magic reliant 
upon an alliance with Divine Spirits (i.e., angels, archangels, gods)."Theurgy" translates to "The 
Science or Art of Divine Works" and is the practical aspect of the Hermetic art of 





alchemy. Furthermore, alchemy is seen as the "key" to theurgy, the ultimate goal of which is to become 
united with higher counterparts, leading to the attainment of Divine Consciousness. 
Good and Evil. 
Hermes explains in Book 9 of the Corpus Hermeticum that Nous (reason and knowledge) brings forth 
either good or evil, depending upon whether one receives one's perceptions from God or from demons. 
God brings forth good, but demons bring forth evil. Among the evils brought forth by demons are: 
"adultery, murder, violence to one's Father, sacrilege, ungodliness, strangling, suicide from a cliff and 
all such other demonic actions". 
This provides evidence that Hermeticism includes a sense of morality. However, the word "good" is 
used very strictly. It is restricted to references to God. It is only God (in the sense of the nous, not in 
the sense of the All) who is completely free of evil. Men are prevented from being good because Man, 
having a body, is consumed by his physical nature, and is ignorant of the Supreme Good. 
A focus upon the material life is said to be the only thing that offends God: 
AS processions passing in the road cannot achieve anything themselves yet still obstruct 
others, so these men merely process through the universe, led by the pleasures of the body. 











One must create, one must do something positive in one's life, because God is a Generative Power. Not 
creating anything leaves a person "sterile" (1.e., unable to accomplish anything). 
Cosmogony. 
A creation story is told by God to Hermes in the first book of the Corpus Hermeticum. It begins when 
God, by an act of will, creates the primary matter that is to constitute the cosmos. From primary matter 
God separates the four elements (earth, air, fire, and water). Then God orders the elements into 
the seven heavens (often held to be the spheres of Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, the Sun, and 
the Moon, which travel in circles and Govern destiny). 
"The Word (Logos)" then leaps forth from the materializing four elements, which were unintelligent. 
Nous then makes the seven heavens spin, and from them spring forth creatures without speech. Earth is 
then separated from water, and animals (other than Man) are brought forth. 
The God then created androgynous Man, in God's own image, and handed over his creation. 
Fall of Man. 
Man carefully observed the creation of nous and received from God Man's Authority over all creation. 
Man then rose up above the spheres' paths in Order to better view creation. He then showed the form 
of the All to Nature. Nature fell in love with the All, and Man, seeing his reflection in water, fell in 
love with Nature and wished to dwell in it. Immediately, Man became one with Nature and became a 
slave to its limitations, such as sex and sleep. In this way, Man became speechless (having lost "the 
Word") and he became "double", being mortal in body yet immortal in spirit, and having Authority 
over all creation yet subject to destiny. 
Alternative Account of the Fall of Man. 
An alternative account of the fall of Man, preserved in Jsis the Prophetess to Her Son Horus, is as 
follows: 
God, having created the Universe, then created the divisions, the worlds, and various gods 
and goddesses, whom he appointed to certain parts of the Universe. He then took a 
mysterious transparent substance, out of which he created human souls. He appointed the 
souls to the astral Region, which is just above the physical Region. 
He then assigned the souls to create life on Earth. He handed over some of his creative 
substance to the souls and commanded them to contribute to his creation. The souls then 
used the substance to create the various animals and forms of physical life. Soon after, 
however, the souls began to overstep their boundaries; they succumbed to pride and 
desired to be equal to the highest gods. 
God was displeased and called upon Hermes to create physical bodies that would imprison 
the souls as a punishment for them. Hermes created human bodies on earth, and God then 
told the souls of their punishment. God decreed that suffering would await them in the 
physical World, but he promised them that, if their actions on Earth were worthy of their 
Divine origin, their condition would improve and they would eventually return to the 
heavenly World. If it did not improve, he would condemn them to repeated reincarnation 
upon Earth. 
Religious and philosophical texts. 
Some of the most well-known Hermetic texts are: 
° The Corpus Hermeticum is the most widely known Hermetic text. It has 18 chapters, which 














contain dialogues between Hermes Trismegistus and a series of other men. The first chapter contains a 
dialogue between Poimandres and Hermes. Poimandres teaches the secrets of the universe to Hermes. 
In later chapters, Hermes teaches others, such as his Son Tat and Asclepius. It was first translated into 
Latin by Marsilio Ficino (1433-1499 CE), whose translation set off the Hermetic revival in 
the Renaissance. 

° The Emerald Tablet is a short work attributed to Hermes Trismegistus which was highly 
regarded by Islamic and European alchemists as the foundation of their art. The text of the Emerald 
Tablet first appears in a number of early medieval Arabic sources, the oldest of which dates to the late 
8" or early 9" Century CE. It was translated into Latin several times in the twelfth and thirteenth 
Centuries CE. Among Neo-Hermeticists, "As above, so below" (a popular modern paraphrase of the 
second verse of the Zablet) has become an often cited catchphrase. 

° The Asclepius (also known as The Perfect Sermon, The Perfect Discourse, or The Perfect 
Teaching) was written in the 2™ or 3“ Century CE and is a Hermetic work similar in content to 
the Corpus Hermeticum. It was one of the very few Hermetic works which were available 
to medieval Latin readers. 

Other important original Hermetic texts include /sis the Prophetess to Her Son Horus, which consists 
of a long dialogue between Isis and Horus on the fall of Man and other matters; the Definitions of| 
Hermes Trismegistus to Asclepius; and many fragments, which are chiefly preserved in the anthology 
of Stobaeus. 

There are additional works that, while not as historically significant as the works listed above, have an 
important place in Neo-Hermeticism: 

° A Suggestive Inquiry into Hermetic Philosophy and Alchemy was written by Mary Anne 
Atwood and originally published anonymously in 1850 CE. This book was withdrawn from circulation 
by Atwood but was later reprinted, after her death, by her longtime friend Isabelle de Steiger. Isabelle 
de Steiger was a member of the Golden Dawn. A Suggestive Inquiry was used for the study of 
Hermeticism and resulted in several works being published by members of the Golden Dawn: 

° Arthur Edward Waite, a member and later the head of the Golden Dawn, wrote The Hermetic 
Museum and The Hermetic Museum Restored and Enlarged. He edited The Hermetic and Alchemical 
Writings of Paracelsus, which was published as a two-volume set. He considered himself to be a 
Hermeticist and was instrumental in adding the word "Hermetic" to the official title of the Golden 
Dawn. 

° William Wynn Westcott, a founding member of the Golden Dawn, edited a series of books on 
Hermeticism titled Collectanea Hermetica. The series was published by the Theosophical Publishing 
Society. 

: Initiation Into Hermetics is the title of the English translation of the first volume of Franz 
Bardon's three-volume work dealing with self-realization within the Hermetic tradition. 

° The Kybalion is a book anonymously published in 1908 CE by three people who called 
themselves the "Three Initiates", and claims to expound upon essential Hermetic principles. 

Societies. 

When Hermeticism was no longer endorsed by the Christian Church, it was driven underground, and 
several Hermetic societies were formed. The Western esoteric tradition is now steeped in Hermeticism. 
The work of such writers as Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, who attempted to reconcile Jewish 














kabbalah and Christian mysticism, brought Hermeticism into a context more easily understood by 
Europeans during the time of the Renaissance. 
A few primarily Hermetic occult orders were founded in the late Middle Ages and early Renaissance. 
Hermetic Magic underwent a 19th-Century CE revival in Western Europe, where it was practiced by 
groups such as the Hermetic Order of the Golden Dawn, Aurum Solis, and Ragon. It was also 
practiced by individual persons, such as Eliphas Lévi, William Butler Yeats, Arthur Machen, Frederick 
Hockley, and Kenneth M. Mackenzie. 
Many Hermetic, or Hermetically influenced, groups exist today. Most of them are derived 
from Rosicrucianism, Freemasonry, or the Golden Dawn. 
Rosicrucianism. 
Rosicrucianism is a movement which incorporates the Hermetic philosophy. It dates back to the 17" 
Century CE. The sources dating the existence of the Rosicrucians to the 17th Century CE are three 
German pamphlets: the Fama, the Confessio Fraternitatis, and The Chymical Wedding of Christian 
Rosenkreutz. Some Scholars believe these to be hoaxes of the time and say that later Rosicrucian 
organizations are the first actual appearance of a Rosicrucian Society. 
The Rosicrucian Order consists of a secret inner body and a public outer body that is under the 
direction of the inner body. It has a graded system in which members move up in rank and gain access 
to more knowledge. There is no fee for advancement. Once a member has been deemed able to 
understand the teaching, he moves on to the next higher grade. 
The Fama Fraternitatis states that the Brothers of the Fraternity are to profess no other thing than "to 
cure the sick, and that gratis". 
The Rosicrucian spiritual path incorporates philosophy, Kabbalah, and Divine Magic. 
The Order is symbolized by the rose (the soul) and the cross (the body). The unfolding rose represents 
the human soul acquiring greater consciousness while living in a body on the material plane. 
Hermetic Order of the Golden Dawn. 
"As above, so below" is a popular modern paraphrase of the second verse of the Emerald Tablet (a 
compact and cryptic text attributed to Hermes Trismegistus and first attested in a late eight or early 
ninth Century Arabic source), as it appears in its most widely divulged medieval Latin translation: 
Quod est superius est sicut quod inferius, et quod inferius est sicut quod est superius. 
That which is above is like to that which is below, and that which is below is like to that 
which is above. 
The three parts of the Wisdom of the whole Universe. 
Alchemy (the operation of the Sun): Alchemy is not merely the changing of lead into gold. It is an 
investigation into the spiritual constitution, or life, of matter and material existence through an 
application of the mysteries of birth, death, and resurrection. The various stages of 
chemical distillation and fermentation, among other processes, are aspects of these mysteries that, 
when applied, quicken nature's processes in Order to bring a natural body to perfection. This perfection 
is the accomplishment of the magnum opus (Latin for "Great Work"). 
Astrology (the operation of the stars): Hermes claims that Zoroaster discovered this part of the 
Wisdom of the whole universe, astrology, and taught it to Man. In Hermetic thought, it is likely that 
the movements of the planets have meaning beyond the laws of physics and actually hold metaphorical 
value as symbols in the mind of The All, or God. Astrology has influences upon the Earth, but does not 











dictate our actions, and Wisdom is gained when we know what these influences are and how to deal 
with them. 

Unlike the Societas Rosicruciana in Anglia, the Hermetic Order of the Golden Dawn was open to both 
sexes and treated them as equals. The Order was a specifically Hermetic Society that taught alchemy, 
Kabbalah, and the Magic of Hermes, along with the principles of occult science. 

The Golden Dawn maintained the tightest of secrecy, which was enforced by severe penalties for those 
who disclosed its secrets. Overall, the General public was left oblivious of the actions, and even of the 
existence, of the Order, so few if any secrets were disclosed. 

Its secrecy was broken first by Aleister Crowley in 1905 CE and later by Israel Regardie in 1937 CE. 
Regardie gave a detailed account of the Order's teachings to the General public. 

Regardie had once claimed that there were many occult orders which had learned whatever they knew 
of Magic from what had been leaked from the Golden Dawn by those whom Regardie deemed 
"renegade members". 

The Stella Matutina was a successor Society of the Golden Dawn. 

Esoteric Christianity. 

Hermeticism remains influential within esoteric Christianity, especially in Martinism. Influential 20" 
Century CE and early 21“ Century CE writers in the field include Valentin Tomberg and Sergei O. 
Prokofieff. The Kybalion somewhat explicitly owed itself to Christianity, and the Meditations on the 
Tarot was one important book illustrating the theory and practice of Christian Hermeticism. 





Reign of King Ashoka in India, Patron of Buddhism; sends first Buddhists to Sri 
269-231 BCE _ |Lanka in the 3 Century BCE. 





-872AH to -398AH | Parthian Empire in Iran. 
250 BC to 224 CE 


-822 AH to-122 AH | Himyar Kingdom in Arabia. 
-200 BC to 500 CE 





100 BCE — 100 CE | Rise of Mahayana Buddhism. 








Essene, member of a religious sect or brotherhood that flourished in Palestine. 
2™ Century BCE— |The New Testament does not mention them and accounts given by 
1* Century CE |Josephus, Philo of Alexandria, and Pliny the Elder sometimes differ in significant 
details, perhaps indicating a diversity that existed among the Essenes themselves. 
The Essenes clustered in Monastic communities that, generally at least, excluded 
women. Property was held in common and all details of daily life were regulated 
by officials. The Essenes were never numerous; Pliny fixed their number at some 
4,000 in his day. 
Like the Pharisees, the Essenes meticulously observed the Law of Moses, the 
sabbath, and Ritual purity. They also professed belief in immortality and divine 





punishment for sin. But, unlike the Pharisees, the Essenes denied the resurrection 
of the body and refused to immerse themselves in public life. With few 
exceptions, they shunned Temple Worship and were content to live ascetic lives 
of manual labor in seclusion. The Sabbath was reserved for day-long prayer and 

















meditation on the Torah (first five books of the Bible). Oaths were frowned upon, 
but once taken they could not be rescinded. 

After a year’s probation, proselytes received their Essenian emblems but could 
not participate in common meals for two more years. Those who qualified for 
membership were called upon to swear Piety to God, justice toward men, hatred 
of falsehood, love of truth, and faithful observance of all other tenets of the 
Essene sect. Thereafter new converts were allowed to take their noon and evening 
meals in silence with the others. 

Following the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls (late 1940s and 1950s CE) in the 
vicinity of Khirbat Qumran, most Scholars have agreed that the Qumran _ (g.v.) 
community was Essenian. 











Gnosticism (from romanized: gndstikés, Koine Greek: ‘having knowledge’) is a collection of religious 
ideas and systems which originated in the late 1% Century CE among Jewish and early 
Christian sects. These various groups emphasized personal spiritual knowledge (Gnosis) over the 
orthodox teachings, traditions, and Authority of the Church. Viewing material existence as flawed or 
evil, Gnostic cosmogony generally presents a distinction between a supreme, hidden God and a 
malevolent lesser divinity (sometimes associated with the Yahweh of the Old Testament) who is 
responsible for creating the material universe. Gnostics considered the principal element of salvation to 
be direct knowledge of the supreme divinity in the form of mystical or esoteric insight. Many Gnostic 
texts deal not in concepts of sin and repentance, but with illusion and enlightenment. 

Gnostic writings flourished among certain Christian groups in the Mediterranean World until about the 
second Century CE, when the Fathers of the early Church denounced them as heresy. Efforts to 
destroy these texts proved largely successful, resulting in the survival of very little writing by Gnostic 
theologians. Nonetheless, early Gnostic teachers such as Valentinus saw their beliefs as aligned with 
Christianity. In the Gnostic Christian tradition, Christ is seen as a Divine being which has taken human 
form in Order to lead humanity back to the Light. However, Gnosticism is not a single standardized 
system, and the emphasis on direct experience allows for a wide variety of teachings, including distinct 
currents such as Valentianism and Sethianism. In the Persian Empire, Gnostic ideas spread as far as 
China via the related movement Manichaeism, while Mandaeism is still alive in Iraq. 

For Centuries, most scholarly knowledge of Gnosticism was limited to the anti-heretical writings of 
orthodox Christian figures such as Irenaeus of Lyons and Hippolytus of Rome. There was a renewed 
interest in Gnosticism after the 1945 CE discovery of Egypt's Nag Hammadi library, a collection of 
rare early Christian and Gnostic texts, including the Gospel of Thomas and the Apocryphon of John. A 
major question in scholarly research is the qualification of Gnosticism as either an interreligious 
phenomenon or as an independent Religion. Scholars have acknowledged the influence of sources such 
as Hellenistic Judaism, Zoroastrianism, and Platonism, and some have noted possible links 
to Buddhism and Hinduism, though the evidence of direct influence from the latter sources is 
inconclusive. 

Etymology. 

Gnosis, 

Gnosis refers to knowledge based on personal experience or perception. In a religious 
context, Gnosis is mystical or esoteric knowledge based on direct participation with the Divine. In 














most Gnostic systems, the sufficient cause of salvation is this "knowledge of" ("acquaintance with") 
the Divine. It is an inward "knowing", comparable to that encouraged by Plotinus (neoplatonism), and 
differs from proto-orthodox Christian views. Gnostics are "those who are oriented toward knowledge 
and understanding — or perception and learning— as a particular modality for living". The usual 
meaning of gnostikos in Classical Greek texts is "learned" or "intellectual", such as used by Plato in 
the comparison of "practical" (praktikos) and "intellectual" (gnostikos). Plato's use of "learned" is 
fairly typical of Classical texts. 

By the Hellenistic period, it began also to be associated with Greco-Roman mysteries, becoming 
synonymous with the Greek term musterion. The adjective is not used in the New Testament, 
but Clement of Alexandria speaks of the "learned" (gnostikos) Christian in complimentary terms. The 
use of gnostikos in relation to heresy originates with interpreters of Irenaeus. Some Scholars consider 
that Irenaeus sometimes uses gnostikos to simply mean "intellectual", whereas his mention of "the 
intellectual sect" is a specific designation. The term "Gnosticism" does not appear in ancient 
sources, and was first coined in the 17th Century CE by Henry More in a commentary on the seven 
letters of the Book of Revelation, where More used the term "Gnosticisme" to describe the heresy 
in Thyatira. The term Gnosticism was derived from the use of the Greek adjective gnostikos (Greek 
yv@otikoc, "learned", "intellectual") by St. Irenaeus (c. 185 CE) to describe the school 
of Valentinus as he legomene gnostike haeresis "the heresy called Learned (Gnostic)." 

Origins. 

The origins of Gnosticism are obscure and still disputed. The proto-orthodox Christian groups called 
Gnostics a heresy of Christianity, but according to the modern Scholars the theology's origin is closely 
related to Jewish sectarian milieus and early Christian sects. Scholars debate Gnosticism's origins as 
having roots in Neoplatonism and Buddhism, due to similarities in beliefs, but ultimately, its origins 
are currently unknown. As Christianity developed and became more popular, so did Gnosticism, with 
both proto-orthodox Christian and Gnostic Christian groups often existing in the same places. The 
Gnostic belief was widespread within Christianity until the proto-orthodox Christian communities 
expelled the Group in the second and third Centuries (CE). Gnosticism became the first Group to be 
declared heretical. 

Some Scholars prefer to speak of "Gnosis" when referring to first-Century CE ideas that later 
developed into Gnosticism, and to reserve the term "Gnosticism" for the synthesis of these ideas into a 
coherent movement in the second Century CE. According to James M. Robinson, no Gnostic texts 
clearly pre-date Christianity, and "pre-Christian Gnosticism as such is hardly attested in a way to settle 
the debate once and for all." However, the Nag Hammadi library contained Hermetic teachings that 
can be argued go back to the Old Egyptian Kingdom (c. 2686-2181 BCE). 

Jewish Christian Origins. 

Contemporary scholarship largely agrees that Gnosticism has Jewish Christian origins, originating in 
the late first Century CE in non Rabbinical Jewish sects and early Christian sects. 

Many heads of Gnostic schools were identified as Jewish Christians by Church Fathers, and Hebrew 
words and names of God were applied in some Gnostic systems. The cosmogonic speculations among 
Christian Gnostics had partial origins in Maaseh Bereshit and Maaseh Merkabah. This thesis is most 
notably put forward by Gershom Scholem (1897-1982 CE) and Gilles Quispel (1916-2006 CE). 
Scholem detected Jewish Gnosis in the imagery of the merkavah, which can also be found in 














"Christian" Gnostic documents, for example the being "caught away" to the third heaven mentioned 
by Paul the Apostle. Quispel sees Gnosticism as an independent Jewish development, tracing its 
origins to Alexandrian Jews, to which Group Valentinus was also connected. 
Many of the Nag Hammadi texts make reference to Judaism, in some cases with a violent rejection of 
the Jewish God. Gershom Scholem once described Gnosticism as "the Greatest case of metaphysical 
anti-Semitism". Professor Steven Bayme said Gnosticism would be better characterized as anti- 
Judaism. Recent research into the origins of Gnosticism shows a strong Jewish influence, particularly 
from Hekhalot literature. 
Within early Christianity, the teachings of Paul and John may have been a starting point for Gnostic 
ideas, with a growing emphasis on the opposition between flesh and spirit, the value of charisma, and 
the disqualification of the Jewish law. The mortal body belonged to the World of inferior, worldly 
powers (the archons), and only the spirit or soul could be saved. The term gnostikos may have 
acquired a deeper significance here. 
Alexandria was of central importance for the birth of Gnosticism. The Christian ecclesia (i. e. 
congregation, Church) was of Jewish—Christian origin, but also attracted Greek members, and various 
strand of thought were available, such as "Judaic apocalypticism, speculation on Divine Wisdom, 
Greek philosophy, and Hellenistic mystery religions." 
Regarding the Angel Christology of some early Christians, Darrell Hannah notes: 
[Some] early Christians understood the pre-incarnate Christ, ontologically, as an angel. 
This "true" angel Christology took many forms and may have appeared as early as the late 
First Century CE, if indeed this is the view opposed in the early chapters of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. The Elchasaites, or at least Christians influenced by them, paired the male 
Christ with the female Holy Spirit, envisioning both as two gigantic angels. Some 
Valentinian Gnostics supposed that Christ took on an angelic nature and that he might be 
the Saviour of angels. The author of the Zestament of Solomon held Christ to be a 
particularly effective "thwarting" angel in the exorcism of demons. The author of De 
Centesima and Epiphanius' "Ebionites" held Christ to have been the highest and most 
important of the first created archangels, a view similar in many respects to Hermas' 
equation of Christ with Michael. Finally, a possible exegetical tradition behind 
the Ascension of Isaiah and attested by Origen's Hebrew master, may witness to yet 
another angel Christology, as well as an angel Pneumatology. 
The pseudepigraphical Christian text Ascension of Isaiah identifies Jesus with Angel Christology: 
[The Lord Christ is commissioned by the Father] And I heard the voice of the Most High, 
as he said to my LORD Christ who will be called Jesus, 'Go out and descend through all 
the heavens... 
The Shepherd of Hermas is a Christian literary work considered as canonical scripture by some of the 
early Church fathers such as Irenaeus. Jesus is identified with angel Christology in parable 5, when the 
author mentions a Son of God, as a virtuous Man filled with a Holy "pre-existent spirit". 
Neoplatonic influences. 
In the 1880s (CE) Gnostic connections with neo-Platonism were proposed. Ugo Bianchi, who 
organised the Congress of Messina of 1966 CE on the origins of Gnosticism, also argued for Orphic 
and Platonic origins. Gnostics borrowed significant ideas and terms from Platonism, using Greek 














philosophical concepts throughout their text, including such concepts as hypostasis (reality, 
existence), ousia (essence, substance, being), and demiurge (Creator God). Both Sethian Gnostics 
and Valentinian Gnostics seem to have been influenced by Plato, Middle Platonism, and Neo- 
Pythagoreanism academies or schools of thought. Both schools attempted "an effort towards 
conciliation, even affiliation" with late antique philosophy, and were rebuffed by some Neoplatonists, 
including Plotinus. 

Persian Origins or Influences. 

Early research into the origins of Gnosticism proposed Persian origins or influences, spreading to 
Europe and incorporating Jewish elements. According to Wilhelm Bousset (1865-1920 CE), 
Gnosticism was a form of Iranian and Mesopotamian syncretism, and Richard August 
Reitzenstein (1861-1931 CE) most famously situated the origins of Gnosticism in Persia. 

Carsten Colpe (b. 1929 CE) has analyzed and criticized the Iranian hypothesis of Reitzenstein, 
showing that many of his hypotheses are untenable. Nevertheless, Geo Widengren (1907-1996 CE) 
argued for the origin of (Mandaean) Gnosticism in Mazdean (Zoroastrianism) Zurvanism, in 
conjunction with ideas from the Aramaic Mesopotamian World. 

Buddhist Parallels. 

In 1966 CE, at the Congress of Median, Buddhologist Edward Conze noted phenomenological 
commonalities between Mahayana Buddhism and Gnosticism, in his paper Buddhism and Gnosis, 
following an early suggestion put forward by Isaac Jacob Schmidt. The influence of Buddhism in any 
sense on either the gnostikos Valentinus (c. 170 CE) or the Nag Hammadi texts (3"' Century CE) is not 
supported by modern scholarship, although Elaine Pagels (1979 CE) called it a "possibility". 
Characteristics. 

Cosmology. 

The Syrian—Egyptian traditions postulate a remote, supreme Godhead, the Monad. From this highest 
divinity emanate lower Divine beings, known as Aecons. The Demiurge, one of those Aeons, creates 
the physical World. Divine elements "fall" into the material realm, and are locked within human 
beings. This Divine element returns to the Divine realm when Gnosis, esoteric or intuitive 
knowledge of the Divine element within, is obtained. 

Dualism and Monism. 

Nontrinitarianism 

Gnostic systems postulate a dualism between God and the World, varying from the "radical dualist" 
systems of Manichaeism to the "mitigated dualism" of classic Gnostic movements. Radical dualism, or 
absolute dualism, posits two co-equal Divine forces, while in mitigated dualism one of the two 
principles is in some way inferior to the other. In qualified monism the second entity may be Divine or 
semi-Divine. Valentinian Gnosticism is a form of monism, expressed in terms previously used in a 
dualistic manner. 

Moral and Ritual Practice. 

Gnostics tended toward asceticism, especially in their sexual and dietary practice. In other areas of 
morality, Gnostics were less rigorously ascetic, and took a more moderate approach to correct 
behavior. In normative early Christianity the Church administered and prescribed the correct behavior 
for Christians, while in Gnosticism it was the internalized motivation that was important. Ritualistic 
behavior was not important unless it was based on a personal, internal motivation. Ptolemy's Epistle to 














Flora describes a General asceticism, based on the moral inclination of the individual. 

Concepts. 

Monad. 

In many Gnostic systems, God is known as the Monad, the One. God is the high source of the pleroma, 
the Region of light. The various emanations of God are called zons. According to Hippolytus, this 
view was inspired by the Pythagoreans, who called the first thing that came into existence the Monad, 
which begat the dyad, which begat the numbers, which begat the point, begetting lines, etc. 

The Sethian cosmogony as most famously contained in the Apocryphon ("Secret book") of 
John describes an unknown God, very similar to the orthodox apophatic theology, but different from 
the orthodox teachings that this God is the creator of heaven and earth. Orthodox theologians often 
attempt to define God through a series of explicit positive statements: he is omniscient, omnipotent, 
and truly benevolent. The Sethian hidden transcendent God is, by contrast, defined through negative 
theology: he is immovable, invisible, intangible, ineffable; commonly, "he" is seen as 
being hermaphroditic, a potent symbol for being, as it were, "all-containing". In the Apocryphon of 
John, this god is good in that it bestows goodness. After the apophatic statements, the process of the 
Divine in action is used to describe the effect of such a god. 

Pleroma. 

Pleroma ("Fullness") refers to the totality of God's powers. The heavenly pleroma is the Center of 
Divine life, a Region of light "above" (the term is not to be understood spatially) our World, occupied 
by spiritual beings such as aeons (eternal beings) and sometimes archons. Jesus is interpreted as an 
intermediary aeon who was sent from the pleroma, with whose aid humanity can recover the lost 
knowledge of the Divine origins of humanity. The term is thus a central element of 
Gnostic cosmology. 

Pleroma is also used in the General Greek language, and is used by the Greek Orthodox Church in this 
General form, since the word appears in the Epistle to the Colossians. Proponents of the view that Paul 
was actually a Gnostic, such as Elaine Pagels, view the reference in Colossians as a term that has to be 
interpreted in a Gnostic sense. 

Emanationism. 

The Supreme Light or Consciousness descends through a series of stages, gradations, worlds, or 
hypostases, becoming progressively more material and embodied. In time it will turn around to return 
to the One (epistrophe), retracing its steps through spiritual knowledge and contemplation. 

Aeon (Gnosticism) 

In many Gnostic systems, the aeons are the various emanations of the superior God or Monad. 
Beginning in certain Gnostic texts with the hermaphroditic aeon Barbelo, the first emanated being, 
various interactions with the Monad occur which result in the emanation of successive pairs of aeons, 
often in male-female pairings called syzygies. The numbers of these pairings varied from text to text, 
though some identify their number as being thirty. The aeons as a totality constitute the pleroma, the 
"Region of light". The lowest Regions of the pleroma are closest to the darkness; that is, the physical 
World. 

Two of the most commonly paired eons were Christ and Sophia (Greek: "Wisdom"); the latter refers 
to Christ as her "consort" in A Valentinian Exposition. 

Sophia (Gnosticism) 











In Gnostic tradition, the term Sophia (Greek for "Wisdom") refers to the final and lowest emanation of 

God. In most, if not all, versions of the Gnostic myth, Sophia births the demiurge, who in turn brings 

about the creation of materiality. The positive or negative depiction of materiality thus resides a great 

deal on mythic depictions of Sophia's actions. She is occasionally referred to by the Hebrew equivalent 

of Achamoth (this is a feature of Ptolemy's version of the Valentinian Gnostic myth). Jewish 

Gnosticism with a focus on Sophia was active by 90 CE. 

Sophia, emanating without her partner, resulted in the production of the Demiurge (Greek: lit. "public 

builder"), who is also referred to as Yaldabaoth and variations thereof in some Gnostic texts. This 

creature is concealed outside the pleroma; in isolation, and thinking itself alone, it creates materiality 

and a host of co-actors, referred to as archons. The demiurge is responsible for the creation of 

mankind; trapping elements of the pleroma stolen from Sophia inside human bodies. In response, the 

Godhead emanates two savior aeons, Christ and the Holy Spirit; Christ then embodies itself in the 

form of Jesus, in Order to be able to teach Man how to achieve Gnosis, by which they may return to 

the pleroma. 

Demuurge. 

The term demiurge derives from the Latinized form of the Greek term démiourgos, literally "public or 

skilled worker". This figure is also called "Yaldabaoth", Samael (Aramaic: sem ‘a-’el, "blind god"), or 

"Saklas" (Syriac: sekla, "the foolish one"), who is sometimes ignorant of the superior god, and 

sometimes opposed to it; thus in the latter case he is correspondingly malevolent. Other names or 

identifications are Ahriman, El, Satan, and Yahweh. 

The demiurge creates the physical universe and the physical aspect of humanity. The demiurge 

typically creates a Group of co-actors named archons who preside over the material realm and, in some 

cases, present obstacles to the soul seeking ascent from it. The inferiority of the demiurge's creation 

may be compared to the technical inferiority of a work of art, painting, sculpture, etc. to the thing the 

art represents. In other cases it takes on a more ascetic tendency to view material existence negatively, 

which then becomes more extreme when materiality, including the human body, is perceived as evil 

and constrictive, a deliberate prison for its inhabitants. 

Moral judgements of the demiurge vary from Group to Group within the broad category of 

Gnosticism, viewing materiality as being inherently evil, or as merely flawed and as good as its 

passive constituent matter allows. 

Archon (Gnosticism). 

In late antiquity some variants of Gnosticism used the term archon to refer to several servants of the 

demiurge. According to Origen's Contra Celsum, a sect called the Ophites posited the existence of 

seven archons, beginning with Iadabaoth or Ialdabaoth, who created the six that follow: Iao, Sabaoth, 

Adonaios, Elaios, Astaphanos, and Horaios. Ialdabaoth had a head of a lion. 

Other Gnostic concepts are: 

¢ — sarkic — earthly, hidebound, ignorant, uninitiated. The lowest level of human thought; the fleshly, 
instinctive level of thinking. 

¢ hylic — lowest Order of the three types of human. Unable to be saved since their thinking is 
entirely material, incapable of understanding the Gnosis. 

* psychic — "soulful", partially initiated. Matter-dwelling spirits 

* _pneumatic — "spiritual", fully initiated, immaterial souls escaping the doom of the material World 














via Gnosis. 

* kenoma — the visible or manifest cosmos, "lower" than the pleroma 

* charisma — gift, or energy, bestowed by pneumatics through oral teaching and personal encounters 

* logos — the Divine ordering principle of the cosmos; personified as Christ. See also Odic force. 

* hypostasis — literally "that which stands beneath" the inner reality, emanation (appearance) of God, 
known to psychics 

* ousia — essence of God, known to pneumatics. Specific individual things or being. 

Jesus as Gnostic Savior. 

Jesus is identified by some Gnostics as an embodiment of the supreme being who became incarnate to 

bring Gnosis to the earth, while others adamantly denied that the supreme being came in the flesh, 

claiming Jesus to be merely a human who attained enlightenment through Gnosis and taught his 

disciples to do the same. Among the Mandaeans, Jesus was considered a msiha kdaba or "false 

messiah" who perverted the teachings entrusted to him by John the Baptist. Still other traditions 

identify Mani and Seth, third Son of Adam and Eve, as salvific figures. 

Development. 

Three periods can be discerned in the development of Gnosticism: 

* Late First Century CE and early Second Century CE: development of Gnostic ideas, 
contemporaneous with the writing of the New Testament; 

¢ Mid-Second Century CE to early Third Century CE: high point of the classical Gnostic teachers 
and their systems, "who claimed that their systems represented the inner truth revealed by Jesus"; 

¢ End of the Second Century CE to the Fourth Century CE: reaction by the proto-orthodox Church 
and condemnation as heresy, and subsequent decline. 

* During the first period, three types of tradition developed: 

* Genesis was reinterpreted in Jewish milieus, viewing Yahweh as a jealous God who enslaved 
people; freedom was to be obtained from this jealous God; 

¢ A Wisdom tradition developed, in which Jesus' sayings were interpreted as pointers to an esoteric 
Wisdom, in which the soul could be Divinized through identification with Wisdom. Some of Jesus' 
sayings may have been incorporated into the gospels to put a limit on this development. The 
conflicts described in 1 Corinthians may have been inspired by a clash between this Wisdom 
tradition and Paul's gospel of crucifixion and arising; 

¢* A mythical story developed about the descent of a heavenly creature to reveal the Divine World as 
the true home of human beings. Jewish Christianity saw the Messiah, or Christ, as "an eternal 
aspect of God's hidden nature, his "spirit" and "truth", who revealed himself throughout sacred 
history". 

¢ The movement spread in areas controlled by the Roman Empire and Arian Goths, and the Persian 
Empire. It continued to develop in the Mediterranean and Middle East before and during the 2nd 
and 3rd Centuries CE, but decline also set in during the third Century CE, due to a growing 
aversion from the Nicene Church, and the economic and cultural deterioration of the Roman 
Empire. Conversion to Islam, and the Albigensian Crusade (1209-1229 CE), greatly reduced the 
remaining number of Gnostics throughout the Middle Ages, though a few Mandaean communities 
still exist. Gnostic and pseudo-Gnostic ideas became influential in some of the philosophies of 
various esoteric mystical movements of the 19" and 20" Centuries CE in Europe and North 














America, including some that explicitly identify themselves as revivals or even continuations of 

earlier Gnostic groups. 
Relation with early Christianity. 
Dillon notes that Gnosticism raises questions about the development of early Christianity. 
Orthodoxy and Heresy. 
The Christian heresiologists, most notably Irenaeus, regarded Gnosticism as a Christian heresy. 
Modern scholarship notes that early Christianity was diverse, and Christian orthodoxy only settled in 
the 4th Century CE, when the Roman Empire declined and Gnosticism lost its influence. Gnostics and 
proto-orthodox Christians shared some terminology. Initially, they were hard to distinguish from each 
other. 
According to Walter Bauer, "heresies" may well have been the original form of Christianity in many 
Regions. This theme was further developed by Elaine Pagels, who argues that "the proto-orthodox 
Church found itself in debates with Gnostic Christians that helped them to stabilize their own 
beliefs." According to Gilles Quispel, Catholicism arose in response to Gnosticism, establishing 
safeguards in the form of the monarchic episcopate, the creed, and the canon of holy books. 
Historical Jesus 
Jesus in comparative mythology and Christ myth theory. 
The Gnostic movements may contain information about the historical Jesus, since some texts preserve 
sayings which show similarities with canonical sayings. Especially the Gospel of Thomas has a 
significant amount of parallel sayings. Yet, a striking difference is that the canonical sayings Center on 
the coming end time, while the Thomas-sayings Center on a Kingdom of heaven that is already here, 
and not a future event. According to Helmut Koester, this is because the Thomas-sayings are older, 
implying that in the earliest forms of Christianity Jesus was regarded as a Wisdom-Teacher. An 
alternative hypothesis states that the Thomas authors wrote in the 2™ Century CE, changing existing 
sayings and eliminating the apocalyptic concerns. According to April DeConick, such a change 
occurred when the end time did not come, and the Thomasine tradition turned toward a "new theology 
of mysticism" and a "theological commitment to a fully-present Kingdom of heaven here and now, 
where their Church had attained Adam and Eve's Divine status before the Fall." 
Johannine Literature. 
The prologue of the Gospel of John describes the incarnated Logos, the light that came to earth, in the 
person of Jesus. The Apocryphon of John contains a scheme of three descendants from the heavenly 
realm, the third one being Jesus, just as in the Gospel of John. The similarities probably point to a 
relationship between Gnostic ideas and the Johannine community. According to Raymond Brown, the 
Gospel of John shows "the development of certain Gnostic ideas, especially Christ as heavenly 
revealer, the emphasis on light versus darkness, and anti-Jewish animus." The Johannine material 
reveals debates about the redeemer myth. The Johannine letters show that there were different 
interpretations of the gospel story, and the Johannine images may have contributed to second-Century 
Gnostic ideas about Jesus as a redeemer who descended from heaven. According to DeConick, the 
Gospel of John shows a "transitional system from early Christianity to Gnostic beliefs in a God who 
transcends our World." According to DeConick, John may show a bifurcation of the idea of the Jewish 
God into Jesus' Father in Heaven and the Jews' Father, "the Father of the Devil" (most translations say 
"of [your] Father the Devil"), which may have developed into the Gnostic idea of the Monad and the 














Demuurge. 

Paul and Gnosticism. 

Tertullian calls Paul "the apostle of the heretics", because Paul's writings were attractive to Gnostics, 
and interpreted in a Gnostic way, while Jewish Christians found him to stray from the Jewish roots of 
Christianity. In I Corinthians Paul refers to some Church members as "having knowledge". James 
Dunn claims that in some cases, Paul affirmed views that were closer to Gnosticism than to proto- 
orthodox Christianity. 

According to Clement of Alexandria, the disciples of Valentinus said that Valentinus was a student of a 
certain Theudas, who was a student of Paul, and Elaine Pagels notes that Paul's epistles were 
interpreted by Valentinus in a Gnostic way, and Paul could be considered a proto-Gnostic as well as a 
proto-Catholic. Many Nag Hammadi texts, including, for example, the Prayer of Paul and the 
Coptic Apocalypse of Paul, consider Paul to be "the great apostle". The fact that he claimed to have 
received his gospel directly by revelation from God appealed to the Gnostics, who 
claimed Gnosis from the risen Christ. The Naassenes, Cainites, and Valentinians referred to Paul's 
epistles. Timothy Freke and Peter Gandy have expanded upon this idea of Paul as a Gnostic 
Teacher; although their premise that Jesus was invented by early Christians based on an alleged Greco- 
Roman mystery cult has been dismissed by Scholars. However, his revelation was different from the 
Gnostic revelations. 

Major Movements. 

Syrian-Egyptian Gnosticism. 

Syrian-Egyptian Gnosticism includes Sethianism, Valentinianism, Basilideans, Thomasine traditions, 
and Serpent Gnostics, as well as a number of other minor groups and writers. Hermeticism is also a 
Western Gnostic tradition, though it differs in some respects from these other groups. The Syrian— 
Egyptian school derives much of its outlook from Platonist influences. It depicts creation in a series 
of emanations from a primal monadic source, finally resulting in the creation of the material universe. 
These schools tend to view evil in terms of matter that is markedly inferior to goodness and lacking 
spiritual insight and goodness rather than as an equal force. 

Many of these movements used texts related to Christianity, with some identifying themselves as 
specifically Christian, though quite different from the Orthodox or Roman Catholic forms. Jesus and 
several of his apostles, such as Thomas the Apostle, claimed as the Founder of the Thomasine form of 
Gnosticism, figure in many Gnostic texts. Mary Magdalene is respected as a Gnostic leader, and is 
considered superior to the twelve apostles by some Gnostic texts, such as the Gospel of Mary. John the 
Evangelist is claimed as a Gnostic by some Gnostic interpreters, as is even St. Paul. Most of the 
literature from this category is known to us through the Nag Hammadi Library. 

Sethite-Barbeloite. 

Sethianism. 

Sethianism was one of the main currents of Gnosticism during the 2" to 3 Centuries CE, and the 
prototype of Gnosticism as condemned by Irenaeus. Sethianism attributed its Gnosis to Seth, third Son 
of Adam and Eve and Norea, Wife of Noah, who also plays a role in Mandeanism and Manicheanism. 
Their main text is the Apocryphon of John, which does not contain Christian elements, and is an 
amalgam of two earlier myths. Earlier texts such as Apocalypse of Adam show signs of being pre- 
Christian and focus on the Seth, third Son of Adam and Eve. Later Sethian texts continue to interact 














with Platonism. Sethian texts such as Zostrianos and Allogenes draw on the imagery of older Sethian 
texts, but utilize "a large fund of philosophical conceptuality derived from contemporary Platonism, 
(that is, late middle Platonism) with no traces of Christian content." 

According to John D. Turner, German and American scholarship views Sethianism as "a distinctly 
inner-Jewish, albeit syncretistic and heterodox, phenomenon", while British and French scholarship 
tends to see Sethianism as "a form of heterodox Christian speculation". Roelof van den Broek notes 
that "Sethianism" may never have been a separate religious movement, and that the term refers rather 
to a set of mythological themes which occur in various texts. 

According to Smith, Sethianism may have begun as a pre-Christian tradition, possibly a syncretic cult 
that incorporated elements of Christianity and Platonism as it grew. According to Temporini, Vogt, and 
Haase, early Sethians may be identical to or related to the Nazarenes (sect), the Ophites, or the 
sectarian Group called heretics by Philo. 

According to Turner, Sethianism was influenced by Christianity and Middle Platonism, and originated 
in the second Century as a fusion of a Jewish baptizing Group of possibly priestly lineage, the so- 
called Barbeloites, named after Barbelo, the first emanation of the Highest God, and a Group of 
Biblical exegetes, the Sethites, the "seed of Seth". At the end of the second Century, Sethianism grew 
apart from the developing Christian orthodoxy, which rejected the docetian view of the Sethians on 
Christ. In the early third Century, Sethianism was fully rejected by Christian heresiologists, as 
Sethianism shifted toward the contemplative practices of Platonism while losing interest in their primal 
origins. In the late third Century, Sethianism was attacked by neo-Platonists like Plotinus, and 
Sethianism became alienated from Platonism. In the early- to mid-fourth Century, Sethianism 
fragmented into various sectarian Gnostic groups such as the Archontics, Audians, Borborites, and 
Phibionites, and perhaps Stratiotici, and Secundians. Some of these groups existed into the Middle 
Ages. 

Samaritan Baptist Sects. 

According to Magris, Samaritan Baptist sects were an offshoot of John the Baptist. One offshoot was 
in turn headed by Dositheus, Simon Magus, and Menander. It was in this milieu that the idea emerged 
that the World was created by ignorant angels. Their baptismal Ritual removed the consequences of 
sin, and led to a regeneration by which natural death, which was caused by these angels, was 
overcome. The Samaritan leaders were viewed as "the embodiment of God's power, spirit, or Wisdom, 
and as the redeemer and revealer of 'true knowledge". 

The Simonians were centered on Simon Magus, the magician baptised by Philip and rebuked by Peter 
in Acts 8, who became in early Christianity the archetypal false Teacher. The ascription by Justin 
Martyr, Irenaeus, and others of a connection between schools in their time and the individual in Acts 8 
may be as legendary as the stories attached to him in various apocryphal books. Justin Martyr 
identifies Menander of Antioch as Simon Magus' pupil. According to Hippolytus, Simonianism is an 
earlier form of the Valentinian doctrine. 

The Basilidians or Basilideans were founded by Basilides of Alexandria in the second Century. 
Basilides claimed to have been taught his doctrines by Glaucus, a disciple of St. Peter, but could also 
have been a pupil of Menander. Basilidianism survived until the end of the 4th Century 
as Epiphanius knew of Basilidians living in the Nile Delta. It was, however, almost exclusively limited 
to Egypt, though according to Sulpicius Severus it seems to have found an entrance into Spain through 














a certain Mark from Memphis. St. Jerome states that the Priscillianists were infected with it. 
Valentinianism 

Valentinianism was named after its Founder Valentinus (c. 100 — 180 CE), who was a candidate for 
bishop of Rome but started his own Group when another was chosen. Valentinianism flourished after 
mid-second Century. The school was popular, spreading to Northwest Africa and Egypt, and through to 
Asia Minor and Syria in the East, and Valentinus is specifically named as gnostikos by Irenaeus. It was 
an intellectually vibrant tradition, with an elaborate and philosophically "dense" form of Gnosticism. 
Valentinus' students elaborated on his teachings and materials, and several varieties of their central 
myth are known. 

Valentinian Gnosticism may have been monistic rather than dualistic. In the Valentinian myths, the 
creation of a flawed materiality is not due to any moral failing on the part of the Demiurge, but due to 
the fact that he is less perfect than the superior entities from which he emanated. Valentinians treat 
physical reality with less contempt than other Gnostic groups, and conceive of materiality not as a 
separate substance from the Divine, but as attributable to an error of perception which becomes 
symbolized mythopoetically as the act of material creation. 

The followers of Valentinius attempted to systematically decode the Epistles, claiming that most 
Christians made the mistake of reading the Epistles literally rather than allegorically. Valentinians 
understood the conflict between Jews and Gentiles in Romans to be a coded reference to the 
differences between Psychics (people who are partly spiritual but have not yet achieved separation 
from carnality) and Pneumatics (totally spiritual people). The Valentinians argued that such codes were 
intrinsic in Gnosticism, secrecy being important to ensuring proper progression to true inner 
understanding. 

According to Bentley Layton "Classical Gnosticism" and "The School of Thomas" antedated and 
influenced the development of Valentinus, whom Layton called "the great [Gnostic] reformer" and "the 
focal point" of Gnostic development. While in Alexandria, where he was born, Valentinus probably 
would have had contact with the Gnostic Teacher Basilides, and may have been influenced by 
him. Simone Petrement, while arguing for a Christian origin of Gnosticism, places Valentinus after 
Basilides, but before the Sethians. According to Petrement, Valentinus represented a moderation of the 
anti-Judaism of the earlier Hellenized teachers; the demiurge, widely regarded as a mythological 
depiction of the Old Testament God of the Hebrews (i.e. Jehova), is depicted as more ignorant than 
evil. 

Thomasine traditions. 

The Thomasine Traditions refers to a Group of texts which are attributed to the apostle Thomas. Karen 
L. King notes that "Thomasine Gnosticism" as a separate category is being criticised, and may "not 
stand the test of scholarly scrutiny". 

Marcion. 

Marcion was a Church leader from Sinope (present-day Turkey), who preached in Rome around 
150 CE, but was expelled and started his own congregation, which spread throughout the 
Mediterranean. He rejected the Old Testament, and followed a limited Christian canon, which included 
only a redacted version of Luke, and ten edited letters of Paul. Some Scholars do not consider him to 
be a Gnostic, but his teachings clearly resemble some Gnostic teachings. He preached a radical 
difference between the God of the Old Testament, the Demiurge, the "evil creator of the material 














universe", and the highest God, the "loving, spiritual God who is the Father of Jesus", who had sent 

Jesus to the earth to free mankind from the tyranny of the Jewish Law. Like the Gnostics, Marcion 

argued that Jesus was essentially a Divine spirit appearing to men in the shape of a human form, and 

not someone in a true physical body. Marcion held that the heavenly Father (the Father of Jesus Christ) 

was an utterly alien god; he had no part in making the World, nor any connection with it. 

Hermeticism. 

Hermeticism is closely related to Gnosticism, but its orientation is more positive. 

Other Gnostic groups. 

* Serpent Gnostics. The Naassenes, Ophites and the Serpentarians gave prominence to snake 
symbolism, and snake handling played a role in their ceremonies. 

¢ Cerinthus (c. 100 CE), the Founder of a heretical school with Gnostic elements. Like a Gnostic, 
Cerinthus depicted Christ as a heavenly spirit separate from the Man Jesus, and he cited the 
demiurge as creating the material World. Unlike the Gnostics, Cerinthus taught Christians to 
observe the Jewish law; his demiurge was holy, not lowly; and he taught the Second Coming. His 
Gnosis was a secret teaching attributed to an apostle. Some Scholars believe that the First Epistle 
of John was written as a response to Cerinthus. 

¢ The Cainites are so-named since Hippolytus of Rome claims that they worshiped Cain, as well 
as Esau, Korah, and the Sodomites. There is little evidence concerning the nature of this Group. 
Hippolytus claims that they believed that indulgence in sin was the key to salvation because since 
the body is evil, one must defile it through immoral activity (see libertinism). The name Cainite is 
used as the name of a religious movement, and not in the usual Biblical sense of people descended 





from Cain. 
¢ The Carpocratians, a libertine sect following only the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 
¢ The school of Justin, which combined Gnostic elements with the ancient Greek Religion. 
¢ The Borborites, a libertine Gnostic sect, said to be descended from the Nicolaitans. 
Persian Gnosticism. 
The Persian Schools, which appeared in the Western Persian province of Babylonia (in particular, 
within the Sassanid province of Asuristan), and whose writings were originally produced in the 
Aramaic dialects spoken in Babylonia at the time, are representative of what is believed to be among 
the oldest of the Gnostic thought forms. These movements are considered by most to be religions in 











their own right, and are not emanations from Christianity or Judaism. 

Manichaeism. 

Manichaeism was founded by the Prophet Mani (216-276 CE). Mani's Father was a member of 
the Jewish-Christian sect of the Elcesaites, a subgroup of the Gnostic Ebionites. At ages 12 and 24, 
Mani had visionary experiences of a "heavenly twin" of his, calling him to leave his Father's sect and 
preach the true message of Christ. In 240-41 CE, Mani traveled to the Indo-Greek Kingdom of the 
Sakhas in modern-day Afghanistan, where he studied Hinduism and its various extant philosophies. 
Returning in 242 CE, he joined the Court of Shapur I, to whom he dedicated his only work written in 
Persian, known as the Shabuhragan. The original writings were written in Syriac Aramaic, in a 
unique Manichaean script. 

Manichaeism conceives of two coexistent realms of light and darkness that become embroiled in 
conflict. Certain elements of the light became entrapped within darkness, and the purpose of material 














creation is to engage in the slow process of extraction of these individual elements. In the end, the 
Kingdom of light will prevail over darkness. Manicheanism inherits this dualistic mythology 
from Zurvanist Zoroastrianism, in which the eternal spirit Ahura Mazdais opposed by his 
antithesis, Angra Mainyu. This dualistic teaching embodied an elaborate cosmological myth that 
included the defeat of a primal Man by the powers of darkness that devoured and imprisoned the 
particles of light. 

According to Kurt Rudolph, the decline of Manichaeism that occurred in Persia in the 5th Century CE 
was too late to prevent the spread of the movement into the East and the West. In the West, the 
teachings of the school moved into Syria, Northern Arabia, Egypt and North Africa. There is evidence 
for Manicheans in Rome and Dalmatia in the 4th Century, and also in Gaul and Spain. From Syria it 
progressed still farther, into Palestine, Asia Minor and Armenia. The influence of Manicheanism was 
attacked by Imperial elects and polemical writings, but the Religion remained prevalent until the 6th 
Century CE, and still exerted influence in the emergence of the Paulicians, Bogomils and Cathari in 
the Middle Ages, until it was ultimately stamped out by the Catholic Church. 

In the East, Rudolph relates, Manicheanism was able to bloom, because the religious monopoly 
position previously held by Christianity and Zoroastrianism had been broken by nascent Islam. In the 
early years of the Arab conquest, Manicheanism again found followers in Persia (mostly amongst 
educated circles), but flourished most in Central Asia, to which it had spread through Iran. Here, in 762 
CE, Manicheanism became the State Religion of the Uyghur Empire. 

Mandaeanism. 

The Mandaeans are Semites and speak a dialect of Eastern Aramaic known as Mandaic. They are the 
only surviving Gnostics from antiquity. Their Religion has been practised primarily around the 
lower Karun, Euphrates and Tigris and the rivers that surround the Shatt-al-Arab waterway, part of 
Southern Iraq and Khuzestan Province in Iran. Mandaeanism is still practiced in small numbers, in 
parts of Southern Iraq and the Iranian province of Khuzestan, and there are thought to be between 
60,000 and 70,000 Mandaeans Worldwide. 

The name of the Group derives from the term Manda d-Heyyi, which roughly means "Knowledge of 
Life". John the Baptist is a key figure in the Religion, as an emphasis on baptism is part of their core 
beliefs. They are thought to be originally from Judea/Palestine and their anthropogeny appears Jewish 
and Gnostic. Mandaeans revere Adam, Abel, Seth, Enos, Noah, Shem, Aram, and especially John the 
Baptist. Significant amounts of original Mandaean Scripture, written in Mandaean Aramaic, survive in 
the modern era. The primary source text is known as the Genza Rabba and has portions identified by 
some Scholars as being copied as early as the 2nd—3rd Centuries CE. There is also the Qolasta, or 
Canonical Book of Prayer and the Mandaean Book of John (Sidra d'Yahia). 

Middle Ages. 

After its decline in the Mediterranean World, Gnosticism lived on in the periphery of the Byzantine 
Empire, and resurfaced in the Western World. The Paulicians, an Adoptionist Group which flourished 
between 650 CE and 872 CE in Armenia and the Eastern Themes of the Byzantine Empire, were 
accused by orthodox medieval sources of being Gnostic and quasi Manichaean Christian. 
The Bogomils, emerged in Bulgaria between 927 CE and 970 CE and spread throughout Europe. It 
was as synthesis of Armenian Paulicianism and the Bulgarian Orthodox Church reform movement. 

The Cathars (Cathari, Albigenses or Albigensians) were also accused by their enemies of the traits of 














Gnosticism; though whether or not the Cathari possessed direct historical influence from ancient 
Gnosticism is disputed. If their critics are reliable the basic conceptions of Gnostic cosmology are to 
be found in Cathar beliefs (most distinctly in their notion of a lesser, Satanic, creator god), though they 
did not apparently place any special relevance upon knowledge (Gnosis) as an effective salvific force. 
Kabbalah. 

Gnostic ideas found a Jewish variation in the mystical study of Kabbalah. Many core Gnostic ideas 
reappear in Kabbalah, where they are used for dramatically reinterpreting earlier Jewish sources 
according to this new system The Kabbalists originated in 13th-Century CE Provence, which was at 
that time also the Center of the Gnostic Cathars. While some Scholars in the middle of the 20" Century 
tried to assume an influence between the Cathar "Gnostics" and the origins of the Kabbalah, this 
assumption has proved to be an incorrect generalization not substantiated by any original texts. On the 
other hand, Scholars such as Scholem have postulated that there was originally a "Jewish Gnosticism", 
which influenced the early origins of Gnosticism. Kabbalah does not employ the terminology or labels 
of non-Jewish Gnosticism, but grounds the same or similar concepts in the language of the Torah (the 
first five books of the Hebrew Bible). The 13th-Century CE Zohar ("Splendor"), a foundational text in 
Kabbalah, is written in the style of a Jewish Aramaic Midrash, clarifying the five books of the Torah 
with a new Kabbalistic system that uses completely Jewish terms. 

Modern times. 

Gnosticism in modern times. 

The Mandaeans are an ancient Gnostic sect that have survived to this day and are found today 
in Iraq. Their namesake owes to their following John the Baptist and in that country, they have about 
five thousand followers. A number of modern Gnostic ecclesiastical bodies have set up or re-founded 
since the discovery of the Nag Hammadi library, including the Ecclesia Gnostica, Apostolic Johannite 
Church, Ecclesia Gnostica Catholica, the Gnostic Church of France, the Thomasine Church, the 
Alexandrian Gnostic Church, the North American College of Gnostic Bishops, and the Universal 
Gnosticism of Samael Aun Weor.A number of 19th-Century CE thinkers such as Arthur 
Schopenhauer, Albert Pike and Madame Blavatsky studied Gnostic thought extensively and were 
influenced by it, and even figures like Herman Melville and W. B. Yeats were more tangentially 
influenced. Jules Doinel "re-established" a Gnostic Church in France in 1890 CE, which altered its 
form as it passed through various direct successors (Fabre des Essarts as Jau Synésius and Joanny 
Bricaud as Tau Jean II most notably), and, though small, is still active today. 

Early 20th-Century CE thinkers who heavily studied and were influenced by Gnosticism include Carl 





Jung (who supported Gnosticism), Eric Voegelin (who opposed it), Jorge Luis Borges (who included it 
in many of his short stories), and Aleister Crowley, with figures such as Hermann Hesse being more 
moderately influenced. René Guénon founded the Gnostic review, La Gnose in 1909 CE, before 
moving to a more Perennialist position, and founding his Traditionalist School. Gnostic Thelemite 
organizations, such as Ecclesia Gnostica Catholica and Ordo Templi Orientis, trace themselves to 
Crowley's thought. The discovery and translation of the Nag Hammadi library after 1945 CE has had a 
huge effect on Gnosticism since World War II. Intellectuals who were heavily influenced by 
Gnosticism in this period include Lawrence Durrell, Hans Jonas, Philip K. Dick and Harold Bloom, 
with Albert Camus and Allen Ginsberg being more moderately influenced. Celia Green has written on 
Gnostic Christianity in relation to her own philosophy. Alfred North Whitehead was aware of the 














existence of the newly discovered Gnostic scrolls. Accordingly, Michel Weber has proposed a Gnostic 
interpretation of his late metaphysics. 

Sources. 

Heresiologists. 

Prior to the discovery of the Nag Hammadi library in 1945 CE Gnosticism was known primarily 
through the works of heresiologists, Church Fathers who opposed those movements. These writings 
had an antagonistic bias towards Gnostic teachings, and were incomplete. Several heresiological 
writers, such as Hippolytus, made little effort to exactly record the nature of the sects they reported on, 
or transcribe their sacred texts. Reconstructions of incomplete Gnostic texts were attempted in modern 
times, but research on Gnosticism was coloured by the orthodox views of those heresiologists. 

Justin Martyr (c. 100/ 114 CE — c. 162/ 168 CE) wrote the First Apology, addressed to Roman 
Emperor Antoninus Pius, which criticizing Simon Magus, Menander and Marcion. Since then, both 
Simon and Menander have been considered as 'proto-Gnostic'. Irenaeus (died c. 202 CE) wrote Against 
Heresies (c. 180-185 CE), which identifies Simon Magus from Flavia Neapolis in Samaria as the 
inceptor of Gnosticism. From Samaria he charted an apparent spread of the teachings of Simon 
through the ancient "knowers" into the teachings of Valentinus and other, contemporary Gnostic 
sects. Hippolytus (170-235 CE) wrote the ten-volume Refutation Against all Heresies, of which eight 
have been unearthed. It also focuses on the connection between pre-Socratic (and therefore Pre- 
Incantation of Christ) ideas and the false beliefs of early Gnostic heretical leaders. Thirty-three of the 
groups he reported on are considered Gnostic by modern Scholars, including 'the foreigners' and 
'the Seth people’. Hippolytus further presents individual teachers such as Simon, Valentinus, 
Secundus, Ptolemy, Heracleon, Marcus and Colorbasus. Tertullian (c. 155-230 CE) from Carthage 
wrote Adversus Valentinianos (‘Against the Valentinians'), c. 206 CE, as well as five books around 
207-208 CE chronicling and refuting the teachings of Marcion. 

Gnostic Texts. 

Gnostic texts and Nag Hammadi library. 

Prior to the discovery at Nag Hammadi, a limited number of texts were available to students of 





Gnosticism. Reconstructions were attempted from the records of the heresiologists, but these were 
necessarily coloured by the motivation behind the source accounts. The Nag Hammadi library is a 
collection of Gnostic texts discovered in 1945 CE near Nag Hammadi, Upper Egypt. Twelve leather- 
bound papyrus codices buried in a sealed jar were found by a local farmer named Muhammed al- 
Samman. The writings in these codices comprised fifty-two mostly Gnostic treatises, but they also 
include three works belonging to the Corpus Hermeticum and a partial translation/alteration of 
Plato's Republic. These codices may have belonged to a nearby Pachomian Monastery, and buried 
after Bishop Athanasius condemned the use of non-canonical books in his Festal Letter_of 367 
CE. Though the original language of composition was probably Greek, the various codices contained 
in the collection were written in Coptic. A 1“ or 2"*-Century CE date of composition for the lost Greek 
originals has been proposed, though this is disputed; the manuscripts themselves date from the 3“ and 
4" Centuries. The Nag Hammadi texts demonstrated the fluidity of early Christian scripture and early 
Christianity itself. 

Academic Studies. 

Development. 














Prior to the discovery of Nag Hammadi, the Gnostic movements were largely perceived through the 

lens of the early Church heresiologists. Johann Lorenz von Mosheim (1694-1755 CE) proposed that 

Gnosticism developed on its own in Greece and Mesopotamia, spreading to the West and incorporating 

Jewish elements. According to Mosheim, Jewish thought took Gnostic elements and used them against 

Greek philosophy. J. Horn and Ernest Anton Lewald proposed Persian and Zoroastrian origins, while 

Jacques Matter described Gnosticism as an intrusion of Eastern cosmological and theosophical 

speculation into Christianity. 

In the 1880s CE, Gnosticism was placed within Greek philosophy, especially neo-Platonism. Adolf 

von Harnack (1851-1930 CE), who belonged to the School of the History of Dogma and proposed 

a Kirchengeschichtliches Ursprungsmodell, saw Gnosticism as an internal development within the 

Church under the influence of Greek philosophy. According to Harnack, Gnosticism was the "acute 

Hellenization of Christianity." 

The Religionsgeschichtliche Schule ("history of religions school", 19" Century CE) had a profound 

influence on the study of Gnosticism. The Religionsgeschichtliche Schule saw Gnosticism as a pre- 

Christian phenomenon, and Christian Gnosis as only one, and even marginal instance of this 

phenomenon. According to Wilhelm Bousset (1865-1920 CE), Gnosticism was a form of Iranian and 

Mesopotamian syncretism, and Eduard Norden (1868-1941 CE) also proposed pre-Christian 

origins, while Richard August Reitzenstein (1861-1931 CE), and Rudolf Bultmann (1884-1976 CE) 

also situated the origins of Gnosticism in Persia. Hans Heinrich Schaeder (1896-1957 CE) and Hans 

Leisegang saw Gnosticism as an amalgam of Eastern thought in a Greek form. 

Hans Jonas (1903-1993 CE) took an intermediate approach, using both the comparative approach of 

the Religionsgeschichtliche Schule and the existentialist hermeneutics of Bultmann. Jonas emphasized 

the duality between God and the World, and concluded that Gnosticism cannot be derived from 

Platonism. Contemporary scholarship largely agrees that Gnosticism has Jewish or Judeo-Christian 

origins; this theses is most notably put forward by Gershom G. Scholem (1897-1982 CE) and Gilles 

Quispel (1916-2006 CE). 

The study of Gnosticism and of early Alexandrian Christianity received a strong impetus from the 

discovery of the Coptic Nag Hammadi Library in 1945 CE. A great number of translations have been 

published, and the works of Elaine Pagels, Professor of Religion at Princeton University, 

especially The Gnostic Gospels, which detailed the suppression of some of the writings found at Nag 

Hammadi by early bishops of the Christian Church, have popularized Gnosticism in mainstream 

Culture, but also incited strong responses and condemnations from clergical writers. 

Definitions of Gnosticism. 

According to Matthew J. Dillon, six trends can be discerned in the definitions of Gnosticism: 

* Typologies, "a catalogue of shared characteristics that are used to classify a Group of objects 
together." 

¢ Traditional approaches, viewing Gnosticism as a Christian heresy. 

¢ Phenomenological approaches, most notably Hans Jonas. 

* Restricting Gnosticism, "identifying which groups were explicitly called Gnostics", or which 
groups were clearly sectarian. 

¢ Deconstructing Gnosticism, abandoning the category of "Gnosticism". 

¢ Psychology and cognitive science of Religion, approaching Gnosticism as a_ psychological 














phenomena. 
Typologies. 
The 1966 CE Messina conference on the origins of Gnosis and Gnosticism proposed to designate 
... a particular Group of systems of the second Century after Christ" as Gnosticism, and to 
use Gnosis to define a conception of knowledge that transcends the times, which was 
described as "knowledge of Divine mysteries for an élite. 
This definition has now been abandoned. It created a Religion, "Gnosticism", from the "Gnosis" which 
was a widespread element of ancient religions, suggesting a homogeneous conception of Gnosis by 
these Gnostic religions, which did not exist at the time. 
According to Dillon, the texts from Nag Hammadi made clear that this definition was limited, and that 
they are "better classified by movements (such as Valentinian), mythological similarity (Sethian), or 
similar tropes (presence of a Demiurge)." Dillon further notes that the Messian-definition "also 
excluded pre-Christian Gnosticism and later developments, such as the Mandaeans and the 
Manichaeans." 
Hans Jonas discerned two main currents of Gnosticism, namely Syrian-Egyptian, and Persian, which 
includes Manicheanism and Mandaeanism. Among the Syrian-Egyptian schools and the movements 
they spawned are a typically more Monist view. Persian Gnosticism possesses more dualist tendencies, 
reflecting a strong influence from the beliefs of the Persian Zurvanist Zoroastrians. Those of the 
medieval Cathars, Bogomils, and Carpocratians seem to include elements of both categories. 
Gilles Quispel divided Syrian-Egyptian Gnosticism further into Jewish Gnosticism (the Apocryphon of| 
John) and Christian Gnosis (Marcion, Basilides, Valentinus). This "Christian Gnosticism" was 
Christocentric, and influenced by Christian writings such as the Gospel of John and the Pauline 
epistles. Other authors speak rather of "Gnostic Christians", noting that Gnostics were a prominent 
substream in the early Church. 
Traditional Approaches — Gnosticism as Christian Heresy. 
The best known example of this approach is Adolf von Harnack (1851-1930 CE), who stated that 
"Gnosticism is the acute Hellenization of Christianity." According to Dillon, "many Scholars today 
continue in the vein of Harnack in reading Gnosticism as a late and contaminated version of 
Christianity", notably Darrell Block, who criticises Elaine Pagels for her view that early Christianity 
was wildly diverse. 
Phenomenological Approaches. 
Hans Jonas (1903-1993 CE) took an existential phenomenological approach to Gnosticism. According 
to Jonas, alienation is a distinguishing characteristics of Gnosticism, making it different from 
contemporary religions. Jonas compares this alienation with the existentialist notion of geworfenheit, 
Martin Heidegger's "thrownness," as in being thrown into a hostile World. 
Restricting Gnosticism. 
In the late 1980s CE Scholars voiced concerns about the broadness of "Gnosticism" as a meaningful 
category. Bentley Layton proposed to categorize Gnosticism by delineating which groups were marked 
as Gnostic in ancient texts. According to Layton, this term was mainly applied by heresiologists to the 
myth described in the Apocryphon of John, and was used mainly by the Sethians and the Ophites. 
According to Layton, texts which refer to this myth can be called "classical Gnostic". 
In addition, Alastair Logan uses social theory to identify Gnosticism. He uses Rodney Stark and 











William Bainbridge's sociological theory on traditional Religion, sects and cults. According to Logan, 
the Gnostics were a cult, at odds with the Society at large. 

Deconstructing Gnosticism. 

According to Michael Allen Williams, the concept of Gnosticism as a distinct religious tradition is 
questionable, since "Gnosis" was a pervasive characteristic of many religious traditions in antiquity, 
and not restricted to the so-called Gnostic systems. According to Williams, the conceptual foundations 
on which the category of Gnosticism rests are the remains of the agenda of the heresiologists. The 
early Church heresiologists created an interpretive definition of Gnosticism, and modern scholarship 
followed this example and created a categorical definition. According to Williams the term needs 
replacing to more accurately reflect those movements it comprises, and suggests to replace it with the 
term "the Biblical demiurgical tradition". 

According to Karen King, Scholars have "unwittingly continued the project of ancient heresiologists", 
searching for non-Christian influences, thereby continuing to portray a pure, original Christianity. 
Modern Scholarship. 

According to the Westar Institute's Fall 2014 CE Christianity Seminar Report on Gnosticism, there 
actually is no Group that possesses all of the usually-attributed features. Nearly every Group possesses 
one or more of them, or some modified version of them. There was no particular relationship among 
any set of groups which one could distinguish as “Gnostic”, as if they were in opposition to some other 
set of groups. For instance, every sect of Christianity on which we have any information on this point, 
believed in a separate Logos who created the universe at God’s behest. Likewise, they believed some 
kind of secret knowledge (“Gnosis”) was essential to ensuring one’s salvation. Likewise, they had a 
dualist view of the cosmos, in which the lower World was corrupted by meddling Divine beings; and 
the upper World’s God was awaiting a chance to destroy it and start over, and help humanity to escape 
its corrupt bodies and locations by fleeing into celestial ones. 

Psychological Approaches. 

Carl Jung approached Gnosticism from a psychological perspective, which was followed by Gilles 
Quispel. According to this approach, Gnosticism is a map for the human development in which an 
undivided person, centered on the Self, develops out of the fragmentary personhood of young age. 
According to Quispel, Gnosis is a third force in Western Culture, alongside faith and reason, which 
offers an experiential awareness of this Self. 

According to Ioan Culianu, Gnosis is made possible through Universal operations of the mind, which 
can be arrived at "anytime, anywhere". A similar suggestion has been made by Edward Conze, who 
suggested that the similarities between prajnd and sophia may be due to "the actual modalities of the 
human mind", which in certain conditions result in similar experiences. 








Philo Judaeus, also called Philo of Alexandria. Greek-speaking Jewish 

15-10 BCE — 45— |philosopher, the most important representative of Hellenistic Judaism. His 
50 CE writings provide the clearest view of this development of Judaism in 

the Diaspora. As the first to attempt to synthesize revealed faith and philosophic 

reason, he occupies a unique position in the history of philosophy. He is also 

regarded by Christians as a forerunner of Christian theology. 

There are three types of mysticism in the history of Judaism: the ecstatic, the 


contemplative, and the esoteric. Although they are distinct, they frequently 























overlap in practice. 

The first type is characterized by the quest for God—or, more precisely, for 
access to a supernatural realm, which is itself infinitely remote from the 
inaccessible Deity—by means of ecstatic experiences. The second type is rooted 
in metaphysical meditation, which always bears the imprint of the cultural 
surroundings of the respective thinkers, who are exposed to influences from 
outside Judaism. Philo Judaeus of Alexandria and a few of the Jewish thinkers of 
the Middle Ages, who drew their inspiration from Greco-Arabic Neoplatonism 
and sometimes also from Muslim Mysticism, are examples of those who felt 
external influences. 

The third type of mysticism claims an esoteric knowledge (hereafter 
called esoterism) that explores the Divine life itself and its relationship to the 
extra-Divine level of being (i.e., the natural, finite realm), a relationship that is 
subject to the “law of correspondences.” From this perspective, the extra-Divine 
is a symbol of the Divine; it is a reality that reveals a reality superior to itself. 
This form of mysticism, akin to Gnosis (the secret knowledge claimed 
by Gnosticism, a Hellenistic religious and philosophical movement) but purged— 
or almost purged—of the dualism that characterizes the latter, is what is 
commonly known as Kabbala (Hebrew: “Tradition’”). By extension, this term is 
also used to designate technical methods, used for highly diverse ends, ranging 
from the conditioning of the aspirant to ecstatic experiences to Magical 
manipulations of a superstitious character. 

Main Lines of Development 

From the beginning of Jewish mysticism in the 1“ Century CE to the middle of 
the 12" Century CE, only the ecstatic and contemplative types existed. It was not 
until the second half of the 12" Century CE that esoterism became clearly 
discernible; from then on, Jewish mysticism developed in various forms up to 
very recent times. 

Early Stages to the 6" Century CE. 

The Centuries following the return from the Babylonian Exile were marked by 
increasingly widespread and intense reflection on various themes: the 
intermediary beings between humans and God; the Divine appearances, whose 














special place of occurrence had formerly been the most sacred part of 
the Jerusalem Temple; the creation of human beings; and the creation and 
organization of the universe. None of these themes was absent from the Bible, 
which was held to be divinely revealed, but each had become the object of 
constant theological readjustment that also involved the adoption of concepts 
from outside and reactions against them. The speculative taste of Jewish thinkers 
between the 2™ Century BCE and the 1“ Century CE took them in many different 
directions: angelology (doctrine about angels) and demonology (doctrine about 
devils); mythical geography and uranography (description of the heavens); 
contemplation of the Divine manifestations, whose background was_ the 

















Jerusalem Temple Worship and the visions of the moving “Throne” (merkava, 
“chariot’”) in the prophecy of Ezekiel; reflection on the double origin of human 
beings, who are formed of the earth but are also the “image of God”; and 
speculation on the end of time (eschatology), on resurrection (a concept that 
appeared only toward the end of the biblical period), and on rewards and 
punishments in the afterlife. 

This ferment was crystallized in writings such as the First Book of Enoch. Almost 
none of it was retained in Pharisaic (rabbinical) Judaism, which became the 
normative Jewish tradition after the Roman conquest of Jerusalem and the 
destruction of the Second Temple. The Talmud and the Midrash (rabbinical legal 
and interpretative literature) touched these themes only with great reserve, often 
unwillingly, and more often in a spirit of negative polemic. 

As early as the 1“ Century CE and probably even before the destruction of the 
Second Temple, there were sages or teachers recognized by the religious 
community for whom meditation on the Scriptures—especially the creation 
narrative, the public revelation of the Torah on Mount Sinai, the Merkava vision 
of Ezekiel, and the Song of Solomon—and reflection on the end of time, 
resurrection, and the afterlife were not only a matter of the exegesis of texts 
recognized to be of Divine origin but also a matter of inner experience. However, 
speculation on the invisible World and the search for the means to penetrate it 
were probably carried on in other circles. It is undeniable that there was a 
certain continuity between the apocalyptic visions (i.e., of the cataclysmic advent 
of God’s Kingdom) and documents of certain sects (Dead Sea Scrolls) and the 
writings, preserved in Hebrew, of the “explorers of the supernatural World” 
(vorde merkava). The latter comprise ecstatic hymns, descriptions of the 
“dwellings” (hekhalot) located between the visible World and the ever- 
inaccessible Divinity, whose transcendence is paradoxically expressed by 
anthropomorphic descriptions consisting of inordinate hyperboles (Shi‘ur_qoma, 
“Divine Dimensions”). A few documents have been preserved that attest to the 
initiation of carefully chosen persons who were made to undergo tests and ordeals 
in accordance with psychosomatic criteria borrowed from physiognomy (the art 
of determining character from physical, especially facial, traits). Some theurgic 





efficacy was attributed to these practices, and there was some contamination 
from Egyptian, Hellenistic, or Mesopotamian Magic. (A curious document in this 
respect, rich in pagan material, is the Sefer ha-razim, the “Treatise on Mysteries,” 
which was discovered in 1963 CE). 

The similarities between concepts reflected in unquestionably Jewish texts and 
those expressed in documents of contemporary non-Jewish esoterism are so 
numerous that it becomes difficult, sometimes impossible, to distinguish the giver 
from the receiver. Two facts are certain, however. On the one hand, Gnosticism 
never ceases to exploit biblical themes that have passed through Judaism (such as 
the tale of creation and the speculation on angels and demons), whatever their 

















original source may have been; on the other hand, though Jewish esoterism may 
borrow this or that motif from ancient Gnosis or syncretism and may even raise a 
supernatural entity such as the angel Metatron—also known as “little Adonai” 
(i.e., little Lord or God)—to a very high rank in the hierarchy of being, it still 
remains inflexibly monotheistic and rejects the Gnostic concept of a bad or 
simply inferior demiurge who is responsible for the creation and governing of the 
visible World. Finally, during the Centuries that separate the Talmudic period 
(2nd—Sth Centuries CE) from the full resurgence of Jewish esoterism in the 
middle of the 12" Century CE, the texts that were preserved progressively lose 
their density and affective authenticity and become reduced to the level of literary 
exercises that are more grandiloquent than substantial. 

Sefer yetzira. 

In the ancient esoteric literature of Judaism, a special place must be given to 
the Sefer_yetzira (“Book of Creation’), which deals with cosmogony and 
cosmology. Creation, it affirms with a clearly anti-Gnostic insistence, is the work 
of the God of Israel and took place on the ideal, immaterial level and on the 
concrete level. This was done according to a Complex process that brings in the 
10 numbers (sefirot, singular sefira) of decimal notation and the 22 letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet. The 10 numbers are not understood merely as arithmetical 
symbols: they are cosmological factors—the first of which, signified by the 
multiply ambiguous term ruah, is the spirit of God, while the nine others seem to 
be the archetypes of the three elements (air, water, fire) and the spatial 
dimensions (up, down, and the four cardinal points). After having been 
manipulated either in their graphic representation or in combination, the letters of 
the alphabet, which are considered transcriptions of the sounds of the language, 
are in turn instruments of creation. The basic idea of all this speculation is that 
speech (that is, language composed of words, which are in turn composed of 
letters or sounds) is not only a means of communication but an operational agent 
destined to produce being; it has an ontological value. This value, however, does 
not extend to every language; it belongs to the Hebrew language alone. 

The Sefer yetzira does not proceed entirely from biblical data and rabbinical 
reflection upon them; Greek influences are discernible, even in the vocabulary. 











What is important, however, is its influence on later Jewish thought, down to the 
present time: philosophers and esoterists have vied with one another over its 
meaning, pulling it in their own direction and adjusting it to their 
respective ideologies. Even more important is the fact that Kabbala borrowed a 
great deal of its terminology from the Sefer yeizira (e.g., sefira), making semantic 
adaptations as required. 

The speculation traced above developed during the first six Centuries of the 











Common Era, both in Palestine and in Babylonia. Babylonian Judaism had its 
own social and ideological characteristics, which put it in opposition to 
Palestinian Judaism with regard to esoterism and other manifestations of the life 
of the spirit. The joint doctrinal influence of the two Centers spread from the mid- 
8th to the 11" Century among the Jews of North Africa and Europe; mystical 
doctrines also filtered in, but very little is known about the circumstances and 
means of their penetration. 

Works. 

Philo’s genuine works may be classified into three groups: 

1. Scriptural essays and homilies based on specific verses or topics of the 
Pentateuch (the first five books of the Bible), especially Genesis. The most 
important of the 25 extant treatises in this Group are Allegories of the Laws, 








commentary on Genesis, and On the Special Laws, an exposition of the laws in 
the Pentateuch. 

2. General philosophical and religious essays. These include That Every Good 
Man Is Free, proving the Stoic paradox that only the wise Man is free; On the 
Eternity of the World, perhaps not genuine, proving, particularly in opposition to 
the Stoics, that the World is uncreated and indestructible; On Providence, extant 
in Armenian, a dialogue between Philo, who argues that God is providential in his 
concern for the World, and Alexander, presumably Philo’s nephew Tiberius Julius 
Alexander, who raises doubts; and On Alexander, extant in Armenian, concerning 
the irrational souls of animals. 

3. Essays on contemporary subjects. These include On the Contemplative Life, a 
eulogy of the Therapeutae sect; the fragmentary Hypothetica (“Suppositions”), 
actually a defense of the Jews against anti-Semitic charges to which Josephus’ 








treatise Against Apion bears many similarities; Against Flaccus, on the crimes of 
Aulus Avillius Flaccus, the Roman Governor of Egypt, against the Alexandrian 
Jews and on his punishment; and On the Embassy to Gaius, an attack on the 
Emperor Caligula (i.e., Gaius) for his hostility toward the Alexandrian Jews and 
an account of the unsuccessful embassy to the Emperor headed by Philo. 

A number of works ascribed to Philo are almost certainly spurious. Most 
important of these is Biblical Antiquities, an imaginative reconstruction of Jewish 
history from Adam to the death of Saul, the first King of Israel. 

Philo’s works are rambling, having little sense of form; repetitious; artificially 
rhetorical; and almost devoid of a sense of humor. His style is generally involved, 
allusive, strongly tinged with mysticism, and often obscure; this may be a result 
of a deliberate attempt on his part to discourage all but the initiated few.” 








4 BCE — 30/33 CE 





Virtually all modern Scholars of antiquity agree that Jesus existed historically, 
although the quest for the historical Jesus has yielded some uncertainty on 
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the historical reliability of the Gospels and on how closely the Jesus portrayed in 
the Bible reflects the historical Jesus, as the only records of The Prophet Jesus' 
life are contained in the Gospels. Jesus was a Galilean Jew, who was baptized 
by John the Baptist and began his own Ministry. His teachings were initially 
conserved by oral transmission and he himself was often referred to as 
"rabbi". The Prophet Jesus debated with fellow Jews on how to best follow God, 
engaged in healings, taught in parables and gathered followers. Tradition holds 
that he was arrested and tried by the Jewish authorities, turned over to the Roman 
Government, andcrucifiedon the Order of Pontius Pilate, the Roman 
prefect. After his death, his followers believed he rose from the dead, and the 
community they formed eventually became the early Church. 

The Prophet Jesus is also revered outside of Christianity in religions such 
as Islam, Manicheanism and Baha'i. Manicheanism was the first organized 
Religion outside of Christianity to venerate Jesus, viewing him as an important 
prophet. In Islam, Jesus (often referred to by his Quranic name sd) is considered 
one of God's important prophets and the messiah. Muslims believe The Prophet 
Jesus was born of a virgin, but was neither God nor a Son of God. 
The Quran states that The Prophet Jesus never claimed divinity. Muslims do not 
believe that he was killed or crucified, but that God raised him into Heaven while 
he was still alive. In contrast, Judaism rejects the belief that The Prophet Jesus 
was the awaited Messiah, arguing that he did not fulfill messianic prophecies, and 
was neither Divine nor resurrected. 
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Christian Mystics. 

* Gnosticism. 

¢ Paul the Apostle. 
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Mithraism, also known as the Mithraic Mysteries, was a Roman mystery 
Religion centered on the god Mithras. Although inspired by Iranian Worship of 
the Zoroastrian divinity Mithra, the Roman Mithras is linked to a new and 
distinctive imagery, with the level of continuity between Persian and Greco- 
Roman practice debated. The mysteries were popular among the Imperial Roman 
Army from about the 1“ to the 4" Century CE. 

Worshippers of Mithras had a Complex system of seven grades of initiation and 
communal Ritual meals. Initiates called themselves syndexioi, those "united by 
the handshake". They met in underground Temples, now called mithraea 
(singular mithraeum), which survive in large numbers. The cult appears to have 
had its centre in Rome, and was popular throughout the Western half of the 
Empire, as far South as Roman Africa and Numidia, as far North as Roman 

















Britain, and to a lesser extent in Roman Syria in the East. 

Mithraism is viewed as a rival of early Christianity. In the 4" Century CE, 
Mithraists faced persecution from Christians and the Religion was subsequently 
suppressed and eliminated in the Roman Empire by the end of the century. 
Numerous archaeological finds, including meeting places, Monuments and 
artifacts, have contributed to modern knowledge about Mithraism throughout the 
Roman Empire. The iconic scenes of Mithras show him being born from a rock, 
slaughtering a bull, and sharing a banquet with the god Sol (the Sun). About 
420 sites have yielded materials related to the cult. Among the items found are 
about 1000 inscriptions, 700 examples of the bull-killing scene (tauroctony), and 
about 400 other Monuments. It has been estimated that there would have been at 
least 680 mithraea in the City of Rome. No written narratives or theology from 
the Religion survive; limited information can be derived from the inscriptions and 
brief or passing references in Greek and Latin literature. Interpretation of the 
physical evidence remains problematic and contested. 

Mithras before the Roman Mysteries. 

According to the archaeologist Maarten Vermaseren, 1‘ Century BCE evidence 
from Commagene demonstrates the "reverence paid to Mithras" but does not 
refer to "the mysteries". In the colossal statuary erected by King Antiochus I (69— 
34 BCE) at Mount Nemrut, Mithras is shown beardless, wearing a Phrygian 
cap (or the similar headdress, Persian tiara), in Iranian (Parthian) clothing, and 
was originally seated on a Throne alongside other deities and the King 
himself. On the back of the thrones there is an inscription in Greek, which 
includes the name Apollo Mithras Helios in the genitive case. Vermaseren also 
reports about a Mithras cult in 3 Century BCE. Fayum. R. D. Barnett has argued 
that the Royal seal of King Saussatar of Mitanni from c. 1450 BCE. depicts a 
tauroctonous Mithras. 

Beginnings of Roman Mithraism. 

The origins and spread of the Mysteries have been intensely debated among 
scholars and there are radically differing views on these issues. According to 
Clauss, mysteries of Mithras were not practiced until the 
Ist century CE. According to Ulansey, the earliest evidence for the Mithraic 
mysteries places their appearance in the middle of the 1 Century BCE: The 
historian Plutarch says that in 67 BCE the pirates of Cilicia (a province on the 
southeastern coast of Asia Minor) were practicing "secret rites" of 
Mithras. However, according to Daniels, whether any of this relates to the origins 
of the mysteries is unclear. The unique underground Temples or mithraea appear 
suddenly in the archaeology in the last quarter of the 1 Century CE. 

According to Boyce, the earliest literary references to the mysteries are by the 
Latin poet Statius, about 80 CE, and Plutarch (c. 100 CE). 

Mithras Liturgy. 

In later antiquity, the Greek name of Mithras occurs in the text known as the 

















"Mithras Liturgy", a part of the Paris Greek Magical Papyrus (Paris Bibliothéque 
Nationale Suppl. gr. 574); here Mithras is given the epithet "the great god", and is 
identified with the sun god Helios. There have been different views among 
scholars as to whether this text is an expression of Mithraism as such. Franz 
Cumont argued that it isn’t; Marvin Meyer thinks it is; while Hans Dieter 
Betz sees it as a synthesis of Greek, Egyptian, and Mithraic traditions. 

according to Hopfe, "All theories of the origin of Mithraism acknowledge a 
connection, however vague, to the Mithra/Mitra figure of ancient Aryan 
Religion." Reporting on the Second International Congress of Mithraic Studies, 
1975 CE, Ugo Bianchi says that although he welcomes "the tendency to question 
in historical terms the relations between Eastern and Western Mithraism", it 
"should not mean obliterating what was clear to the Romans themselves, that 
Mithras was a 'Persian' (in wider perspective: an Indo-Iranian) god." 

Boyce states that "no satisfactory evidence has yet been adduced to show that, 
before Zoroaster, the concept of a supreme god existed among the Iranians, or 
that among them Mithra — or any other divinity — ever enjoyed a separate cult of 
his or her own outside either their ancient or their Zoroastrian 
pantheons." However, she also says that although recent studies have minimized 
the Iranizing aspects of the self-consciously Persian Religion "at least in the form 
which it attained under the Roman Empire", the name Mithras is enough to show 
"that this aspect is of some importance". She also says that "the Persian affiliation 
of the Mysteries is acknowledged in the earliest literary references to them." 

Beck theorizes that the cult was created in Rome, by a single Founder who had 
some knowledge of both Greek and Oriental Religion, but suggests that some of 
the ideas used may have passed through the Hellenistic kingdoms. He observes 
that "Mithras — moreover, a Mithras who was identified with the Greek Sun 
god Helios" was among the gods of the syncretic Greco-Armenian-Iranian Royal 
cult atNemrut, founded by AntiochusIofCommagenein the mid 1* 
Century BCE. While proposing the theory, Beck says that his scenario may be 
regarded as Cumontian in two ways. Firstly, because it looks again at Anatolia 
and Anatolians, and more importantly, because it hews back to the methodology 
first used by Cumont. 

Merkelbach suggests that its mysteries were essentially created by a particular 
person or persons and created in a specific place, the City of Rome, by someone 
from an Eastern province or border State who knew the Iranian myths in detail, 
which he wove into his new grades of initiation; but that he must have been 
Greek and Greek-speaking because he incorporated elements of 
Greek Platonism into it. The myths, he suggests, were probably created in the 
milieu of the Imperial bureaucracy, and for its members. Clauss tends to agree. 
Beck calls this "the most likely scenario" and states "Until now, Mithraism has 
generally been treated as if it somehow evolved Topsy-like from its Iranian 
precursor — a most implausible scenario once it is stated explicitly." 

















Archaeologist Lewis M. Hopfe notes that there are only three mithraea in Roman 
Syria, in contrast to further West. He writes: "Archaeology indicates that Roman 
Mithraism had its epicenter in Rome ... the fully developed Religion known as 
Mithraism seems to have begun in Rome and been carried to Syria by soldiers 
and merchants." 
Taking a different view from other modern scholars, Ulansey argues that the 
Mithraic mysteries began in the Greco-Roman World as a religious response to 
the discovery by the Greek astronomer Hipparchus of the astronomical 
phenomenon of the precession of the equinoxes — a discovery that amounted to 
discovering that the entire cosmos was moving in a hitherto unknown way. This 
new cosmic motion, he suggests, was seen by the founders of Mithraism as 
indicating the existence of a powerful new god capable of shifting the cosmic 
spheres and thereby controlling the universe. 
However, A. D. H. Bivar, L. A. Campbell, and G. Widengren have variously 
argued that Roman Mithraism represents a continuation of some form of Iranian 
Mithra Worship. More recently, Parvaneh Pourshariati has made similar claims. 
According to Antonia Tripolitis, Roman Mithraism originated in Vedic India and 
picked up many features of the Cultures which it encountered in its westward 
journey. 
Michael Speidel, who specializes in Military history, associates Mithras with 
Orion. 
The historian Jacob Burckhardt writes: 

Mithras is the guide of souls which he leads from the earthly life into 

which they had fallen back up to the light from which they issued ... It 

was not only from the religions and the Wisdom of Orientals and 

Egyptians, even less from Christianity, that the notion that life on 

earth was merely a transition to a higher life was derived by the 

Romans. Their own anguish and the awareness of senescence made it 

plain enough that earthly existence was all hardship and bitterness. 

Mithras-Worship became one, and perhaps the most significant, of the 

religions of redemption in declining paganism. 
The Religion and its followers faced persecution in the 4" Century CE from 
Christianization, and Mithraism came to an end at some point between its last 
decade and the 5" Century CE. Ulansey states that "Mithraism declined with the 
rise to power of Christianity, until the beginning of the fifth century, when 
Christianity became strong enough to exterminate by force rival religions such as 
Mithraism." According to Speidel, Christians fought fiercely with this feared 
enemy and suppressed it during the late 4" Century CE. Mithraic sanctuaries 
were destroyed and Religion was no longer a matter of personal 
choice. According to Luther H. Martin, Roman Mithraism came to an end with 
the anti-pagan decrees of the Christian Emperor Theodosius during the last 
decade of the 4" Century CE. 











Clauss states that inscriptions show Mithras as one of the cults listed on 
inscriptions by Roman senators who had not converted to Christianity, as part of 
the "pagan revival" among the elite in the second half of the 4°" Century CE. Beck 
states that "Quite early in the [4""] Century CE the Religion was as good as dead 
throughout the Empire." However, archaeological evidence indicates the 
continuance of the cult of Mithras up until the end of the 4 Century CE. In 
particular, large numbers of votive coins deposited by worshippers have been 
recovered at the Mithraeum at Pons Sarravi (Sarrebourg) in Gallia Belgica, in a 
series that runs from Gallienus (r. 253—268 CE) to Theodosius I (r. 379-395 CE). 
These were scattered over the floor when the mithraeum was destroyed, as 
Christians apparently regarded the coins as polluted; therefore, providing reliable 
dates for the functioning of the mithraeum up until near the end of the Century. 
Franz Cumont states that Mithraism may have survived in certain remote cantons 
of the Alps and Vosges into the 5" Century CE. According to Mark Humphries, 
the deliberate concealment of Mithraic cult objects in some areas suggests that 
precautions were being taken against Christian attacks. However, in areas like 
the Rhine frontier, barbarian invasions may have also played a role in the end of 
Mithraism. 











The Roman cult of Mithras had connections with other pagan deities, syncretism being a prominent 
feature of Roman paganism. Almost all Mithraea contain statues dedicated to gods of other cults, and it 
is common to find inscriptions dedicated to Mithras in other sanctuaries, especially those of Jupiter 
Dolichenus. Mithraism was not an alternative to other pagan religions, but rather a particular way of 
practising pagan Worship; and many Mithraic initiates can also be found worshipping in the civic 
Religion, and as initiates of other mystery cults. 

However, in popular Culture and especially among the New Atheist movement, the most widely 
discussed element of Mithras in the context of comparative Religion is his relationship with 
Christianity. Connections with the figure of Jesus himself have even been posited but are generally 
ignored by scholars. More widely discussed are a few apparent similarities between early Christian 
liturgical practice and the Mithraic rites, similarities which were noted in antiquity by Christian writers 
and have been subject to varying interpretations over time 

Mithraism and Christianity. 

Most scholars date Mithraism as existing prior to Christianity. Persian Scholar and art 
historian, Abolala Soudavar, cites notable Greek thinker, Plutarch, whose writing represents the 
earliest account on this issue. In the year 67 BCE, pirates who had more than a thousand sails and had 
captured more than four hundred Cities 

"offered strange rites of their own at Mount Olympus, and celebrated there, certain secret rites, among 
which those of Mithras continue to the present time, having been first instituted by them ..." 
— Plutarch[12] 

Soudavar submits that Plutarch pins Mithraic Worship in Rome long before the birth of Christ, and it is 
therefore improbable that Christian traditions informed Mithraic, but rather the opposite. 

The first account attempting to reverse Plutarch's original chronological documentation of Mithraism 
predating early Christianity came from a remark in the 2nd-Century CE by the first Christian 














apologist, Justin Martyr, who accused the Mithraists of diabolically imitating the Christian communion 
rite. Justin Martyr was born roughly 50 years after Plutarch. A late 2" Century CE Greek Scholar and 
philosopher, Celsus, references how later Ophite gnostic ideas overlapped with the early mysteries of 
Mithras; however, the writing of Celsus was systematically suppressed by a growing Christian 
community shortly thereafter. 

Originator of the Christ myth theory, Charles-Francgois Dupuis, set out to prove the Mithraic origins of 
Christianity. Dupuis points out the absence of non-Christian historical records pertaining to Jesus, as 
well as the shared narrative structure possessed by the biblical account of Jesus and other notable 
myths. Dupuis underscores evidence that suggests the New Testament's story of Jesus was likely a 
mythological construct created as a means to control religious practices. 

In 1882 CE, Ernest Renan posited a compelling case of two rival religions. He writes, "If the growth of 
Christianity had been arrested by some mortal malady, the World would have been Mithraic." Christian 
apologist Edwin M. Yamauchi attempted to discredit Renan's inference, which he claimed 
was "published nearly 150 years ago ... has no value as a source." Christian apologists have frequently 
attempted to distance the two religions. 

Christian apologists, among them Ronald Nash and Edwin Yamauchi, have suggested a different 
interpretation of Mithraism's relationship to Christianity. Yamauchi, pointing out that some of the 
textual evidence for Mithraist doctrine was written after the New Testament was in circulation, makes 
a logical leap in considering that it is more likely that Mithraism borrowed from Christianity, rather 
than the other way around. Ultimately, Plutarch provides the earliest unbiased account of Mithraism's 
earlier existence, which continues to provoke scholarly response. 

Miraculous Birth. 

Maithras was born from a rock. David Ulansey speculates that this was a belief derived from 
the Perseus myths, which held he was born from a cavern. 

25" of December. 

It is often stated (e.g. by Encyclopedia Britannica, the Catholic Encyclopedia, and others.) that Mithras 
was born on December 25. Beck (1987 CE) argues that this is unproven. He writes: 

"The only evidence for it is the celebration of the birthday of Jnvictus on that date in Calendar of 
Philocalus. Invictus is of course Sol Invictus, Aurelian's sun god. It does not follow that a different, 
earlier, and unofficial sun god, Sol Invictus Mithras, was necessarily or even probably, born on that day 
too." 

Unusually amongst Roman mystery cults, the mysteries of Mithras had no 'public' face; Worship of 
Mithras was confined to initiates, and they could only undertake such Worship in the secrecy of the 
Mithraeum. Clauss (1990 CE) states: 

"the Mithraic Mysteries had no public ceremonies of its own. The festival of natalis Invicti [Birth of 
the Unconquerable (Sun)], held on 25 December, was a General festival of the Sun, and by no means 
specific to the Mysteries of Mithras.". 

Steven Hijmans has discussed in detail whether the General natalis Invicti festival was related to 
Christmas but does not give Mithras as a possible source. 

However, in the original homeland of Mithra, one of the World's oldest continuously practiced 














religions still celebrates his birthday: The present-day Iran Chamber Society's Ramona Shashaani 
shares traditional 'Persian' (i.e. Parsee = Zoroastrian) Culture and history: 

While Christians around the World are preparing to celebrate Christmas on Dec. 25", the Persians are 
getting ready to tribute one of their most festive celebrations on Dec. 21", the eve of winter solstice, 
the longest night and shortest day of the year. In Iran this night is called Shab-e Yaldaa, also known 
as Shab-e Chelleh, which refers to the birthday or rebirth of the sun. 

... Yaldaa is chiefly related to Mehr Yazat; it is the night of the birth of the unconquerable sun, Mehr or 
Mithra, meaning love and sun, and has been celebrated by the followers of Mithraism as early as 
5000 BCE. 

... But in the [Roman-controlled areas] 4'" Century CE, because of some errors in counting the leap 
year, the birthday of Mithra shifted to 25" of December and was established as such. 

Salvation. 

A painted text on the wall of the St. Prisca Mithraeum (c. 200 CE) in Rome contains the words: et nos 
servasti (?) ... sanguine fuso (and you have saved us ... in the shed blood). The meaning of this text is 
unclear, although presumably it refers to the bull killed by Mithras, as no other source refers to a 
Mithraic salvation. However, the servasti is only a conjecture. According to Robert Turcan, Mithraic 
salvation had little to do with the other-worldly destiny of individual souls, but was on the Zoroastrian 
pattern of Man's participation in the cosmic struggle of the good creation against the forces of 
evil. According to Akhondi and Akbari, red was a color of prominence. The sacrifice of the bull's holy 
blood was a sign of fertility and life, much as in Christianity red wine can symbolize the sacrifice of 
Christ. In addition, white was an important color for the cult. The bull always remained white because 
it was a symbol of purity and holiness. Moon and stars painted in gold and white were also important 
symbols to the cult and later incorporated into Christian architecture and other decorations. 

Mithraists believed that one day Mithra's works would be complete on earth and that he would return 
to heaven. 

Symbolism of Water. 

Monuments in the Danube area depict Mithras shooting a bow at a rock in the presence of the torch- 
bearers, apparently to encourage water to come forth. Clauss states that, after the Ritual meal, this 
"water-miracle offers the clearest parallel with Christianity". 

Sign of the Cross. 

Tertullian states that followers of Mithras were marked on their forehead in an unspecified 
manner. There is no indication that this mark was made in the form of a cross, or a branding, or a 
tattoo, or a permanent mark of any kind. The symbol of a circle with a diagonal cross inscribed within 
it is commonly found in Mithraea, especially in association with the Leontocephaline figure. 

Mithraic Motifs and Medieval Christian Art. 

From the end of the 18" Century CE some scholars have suggested that certain elements in medieval 
Christian art reflect images found in Mithraic reliefs. Franz Cumont was among these scholars. 
Cumont suggested that after the triumph of the Christian Church over paganism, artists continued to 
make use of stock images originally devised for Mithras in Order to depict the new and unfamiliar 
stories of the bible. The "stranglehold of the workshop" meant that the first Christian artworks were 











heavily based on pagan art, and "a few alterations in costume and attitude transformed a pagan scene 
into a Christian picture". 

A series of scholars have since discussed possible similarities with Mithraic reliefs in medieval 
Romanesque art. Vermaseren (1963 CE) stated that the only certain example of such influence was an 
image of Elijah drawn up to heaven in a chariot drawn by fiery horses. Deman (1971 CE) claimed that 
a similarity of image does not tell us whether this implies an ideological influence, or merely a 
tradition of craftmanship. He then gave a list of medieval reliefs that parallel Mithraic images, but 
refused to draw conclusions from such parallels, despite volunteering this evidence. 

Mithraea re-used in Christian Worship. 

Several of the best preserved Mithraea, especially those in Rome such as at San Clemente and Santa 
Prisca, are now to be found underneath Christian churches. It has been suggested that these instances 
might indicate a tendency for Christians to adopt Mithraea for Christian Worship, in a similar manner 
to the undoubted conversion into churches of Temples and shrines of civic paganism, such as 
the Pantheon. However, in these Roman instances, the Mithraeum appears to have been filled with 
rubble prior to the erection of a Church over the top; and hence they cannot be considered 
demonstrable examples of deliberate re-use. A study of early Christian churches in Britain concluded 
that, if anything, the evidence there suggested a tendency to avoid locating churches on the sites of 
former Mithraea. 

On the other hand, there is at least one known example of a Mithraic carved relief being re-used on a 
Christian Church, in the early 11th-Century CE tower added to the Church of St Peter at 
Gowts in Lincoln, England. A much-weathered Mithraic lion-headed figure carrying keys (presumably 
from a ruined Mithraeum in Roman Lincoln) was incorporated into the Church tower, apparently in the 
mistaken belief that it was an ancient representation of the Apostle Peter. Elsewhere, as in one of the 
Mithraea in Doliche, there are instances where the tauroctony of a cave Mithraeum has been replaced 
by a cross, which suggests later use as a Church; but again the date of re-use cannot be determined, 
and hence it is by no means certain how far the Christian occupiers were aware of their cave's Mithraic 
past. 








Christian Mystics. 


2nd Century CE |* MHermas (freedman). 
2nd Century CE |* Johnof Patmos. 


c. 184-253 CE * Origen. 





-519AH to -515 AH|The Parthians were unsuccessful in their struggle against the Roman Emperor 
113 CE to 117 CE |Trajan. Although they later managed to regain their lost lands and achieve a 

certain degree of stability, the wars with Rome proved highly exhausting. Entire 

provinces, including Hyrcania, were lost and Margiana became independent. 








-398AH to 29 AH |Sassanian Empire, Successor to Parthian in Iran. 

224 CE to 651 CE |The emergence of the Sasanians and the organization of a new State in Iran in the 
first quarter of the third Century CE, meant not only a change of Dynasty. These 
developments were due to deep-seated economic and political factors. The 

















growth of commodity production brought about mainly by the exploitation of the 
peasantry and slaves, the growth in demand for crafts and agricultural produce 
linked to the revival of trade routes running through Iran to China and India, and 
the General crisis in the system of slave-ownership which affected the 
Mediterranean in the 3" Century CE and reached Iran were all expressions of a 
new stage in the history of that country which created an urgent need for new 
organizational and political forms. 

Ardashir [226 — 241 CE], the Son of Papak and scion of a local National Dynasty, 
supported by a broad section of the increasingly feudal nobility both priestly and 
Military, rapidly managed to unite scattered princedoms and domains around 
Persia (modern Fars province), an area associated from earliest times with the 
National unity of the entire Country. 

As early as the 3 Century CE the Sasanians destroyed the large Kushan Empire 
and annexed a part of its domains, including Bactria (Tokharistan). This Region 
subsequently became part of the small Kushano-Sasanian Kingdom and then, at 
times, part of the vast and mighty Sasanian Empire itself, which stretched from 
the Southern Regions of Western Central Asia and Afghanistan to the 
Transcaucasus, Mesopotamia and part of Arabia. To the West, the Sasanians 
shared a border with the Roman Empire and subsequently with Byzantium, and 
this was the theatre of almost constant wars. Similar wars were waged on its 
Eastern border with the Later Kushans, the Chionites, the Hephthalites and the 
Tirks. Some of these tribes invaded the territory of Iran and their notables played 
a part in domestic Iranian political struggles. 





William James on Myticism. 

William James (1842-1910 CE) was a distinguished American psychologist. In his book, The Varieties 
of Religious Experience, he wrote: “One may say, truly, I think, that personal religious experience has 
its root and Center in mystical states of consciousness.” 

What is a “mystical State of consciousness?” James notes that the words “mysticism” and “mystical” 
are often used as pejorative referencing things regarded as vague, overly-sentimental and/ or wooly- 
minded. 

But “mystical State of consciousness,” he believes, can usefully refer to a precise State of mind and an 
experience which he finds to have 4 characteristics: 

1. Ineffability. A mystical experience defies expression and words cannot fully relate it to others. It 
must be experienced directly to be fully understood, and the mystical experience cannot be directly 
transferred to others. Can a person who cannot see understand blue? he asks. 

2. A Noetic Quality. Although mystical states are similar to states of feeling, they also seem to those 
who experience them to be states of knowledge, too. They are experienced as states that allow direct 
insight into depths of truth that are unplumbed by our mere intellects. They are illuminations, 
revelations, full of significance and importance, and they carry with them what James describes as “a 
curious sense of Authority.” 

“These two characteristics will entitle any State to be called mystical in the sense in which I use the 
word. Two other qualities are less sharply marked, but are usually found,” he writes. These two 











additional characteristics are: 

3. Transiency. Mystical states cannot be sustained for long. Except in rare instances, half and hour, or 
at most an hour or two, seems to be the limit beyond which they fade into the light of common day. 

Memory of them is imperfect, but when they recur they are immediately recognized, and from one 
recurrence to another there is a development in the mystic of a deepening and increasingly rich inner 
life. 

4. Passivity. James writes that in mystical states of consciousness, “the mystic feels as if his own will 
were in abeyance, and indeed sometimes as if he were grasped and held by a superior power.” 

Mystical experience is a form of self-transcendance, and the mystic will often say that she or he has 
merged with something greater and that what we experience as “will” is also merged with that greater 
One. St. Teresa of Avila: a drop of rain falling into a great ocean (fresh water into salt water, but once 
merged, how can they be distinguished?) 





Judaic Mysticism. 
Between the end of | Philo of Alexandria. 
the 1 Century BCE | Philo’s purpose was to prove the oudeneia, the ontological nothingness of human 
and the Middle of |beings. In his opinion, the only way to have real existence was to admit that one 
the 1 Century CE |is nothing without the help of God, who is the source of freedom, /ogos (reason) 
and consciousness. He aimed to be the best possible servant of the Revelation and 
of the text that forms God’s Word. He accepted contradiction as a normal means 
of expression, which serves as a possible explanation for the disordered 
impression of his treatises. He was, however, neither ignorant nor confused; 
rather, he consciously deconstructed the rationalist patterns of Greek thought, 
which in his opinion served to affirm the primacy of the self. He did not want to 
get rid of Jogos but rather to place it clearly within the unique perspective of 
Divine transcendence. Though he felt great admiration for Plato, his 
transcendence was not exactly Platonic, but rather of a God both absolutely 
unknowable yet very close to mankind. 











Judaic and Christian Mysticism. 

A Dynamic Bilateral Tradition: 

“Early Jewish and Christian Mysticism” serves to identify for us a bilateral Mystical Tradition flowing 
through Judaism and Christianity during their formative years. Since Judaism and Christianity are 
companion expressions of Second Temple Judaism, sibling religions that developed simultaneously 
within comparable historical contextures, the mystical tradition preserved in their literature is rightly 
characterized as manifestations of Jewish and Christian religiosity in the late Hellenistic and Roman 
periods. 

Christian mysticism of this period should be understood as essentially “Jewish,” beginning to take on 
its own individuality only by the mid- to late second Century as can be seen, for instance, in the 
Alexandrian school run by Clement and then Origen. 

Jewish and Christian apocalyptic literature, in the writings of the Jewish theologian, Philo of 











Alexandria, in the Qumran literature, and possibly in the teachings of the Palestinian Jewish school of 
Yohanan ben Zakkai. There are a growing number of Scholars, myself included, who think that these 
early currents of mysticism form the basis for Merkavah and Hekhalot speculation. Subsequently, 
these mystical traditions were absorbed into the Pharisaic and Tannaitic trajectory, some forms of 
Christianity, Gnostic schools, and later Kabbalistic materials. 

This literature is vast and variable, representing the opinions, interpretations and experiences of several 
different communities, most having no direct historical connection with or influence on the other, but 
all associated with Second Temple Jewish religiosity in one way or another. It is this familiarity with 
Second Temple Jewish religiosity which accounts for the emergence and development of a culturally 
and historically “unique” mystical tradition. 

The persistent core of early Jewish and Christian mysticism is the belief that God or his manifestation 
can be experienced immediately, not just after death or eschatologically on the Last Day. 

What these Jews and Christians seem to be saying is that intellectual pursuit of God and “truth” can 
only advance a person so far spiritually. It can get the person to the gate of the highest heavenly 
Shrine, so to speak, but no further. They insist that knowledge of the sacred itself comes only through 
the direct experience of God, that is by actually meeting him face to face. It was this experiential 
encounter, they thought, that transformed them, that pulled them beyond the limits of their ordinary 
human senses and perceptions. This new godlike perspective, they believed, would lead to new 
understandings and revelations, allowing them to reinterpret the concealed truths and hidden histories 
locked within their sacred scriptures. 

The early Jewish and Christian mystical tradition is supported by a distinct hermeneutic, itself based 
on exegesis of foundational Jewish texts, particularly but not exclusively, Genesis 1-3, Exodus 24 and 
33, Ezekiel 1, 8, 10 and 40-48, Daniel 7 and Isaiah 6. Although the emphases and elements of this 
hermeneutic varies across the periodliterature, several themes emerge as prominent and tend to cluster 
in regard to cosmology. The prominence of these themes can be tracked across the canonical and extra- 
canonical Jewish and Christian apocalyptic literature of the Second Temple period, surging through 
many of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Nag Hammadi texts, and flowing through the Merkavah and 
Hekhalot corpus as well as some Rabbinic stories.° 


Judaic Mysticism. 

1* Century CE | Yohanan ben Zakkai was one of the Tannaim, an important Jewish Sage in the era 
of the Second Temple, and a primary contributor to the core text of Rabbinical 
Judaism, the Mishnah. His name is often preceded by the honorific title, 
"Rabban." He is widely regarded as one of the most important Jewish figures of 
his time and his escape from the Roman destruction of Jerusalem, that allowed 
him to continue teaching, may have been instrumental in rabbinic Judaism 
surviving the destruction. His Tomb is located in Tiberias, within the Maimonides 
burial compound. 

He was the first Jewish Sage attributed the title of rabbi in the Mishnah. 





Judaic Mysticism. 








1*-2™ Century CE 
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Nehunya ben HaKanah Traditional attribution of the Bahir. 





c. 40-137 CE 


Judaic Mysticism. 
Four Who Entered the Pardes (including Rabbi Akiva). 








lst-2nd Centuries 
CE 





Judaic Mysticism. 

In the second Century CE, a single Man was granted the spiritual knowledge that 
Kabbalists had accumulated for 3,000 years before his time. Rabbi Shimon Bar- 
Yochai (Rashbi) put it all on paper and then hid it, as humanity was not ready for 
it.The Book of Zohar. 

Simeon bar Yochai (RaSHBI) Protagonist of the Zohar said to be active after 
the destruction of the Second Temple in 70 CE. He was one of the most eminent 
disciples of Rabbi Akiva, and attributed by many Orthodox Jews with the 
authorship of the Zohar, the chief work of Kabbalah. 

In addition, the important legal works called Sifre and Mekhilta are attributed to 
him (not to be confused with the Mekhilta of Rabbi Ishmael, of which much of 
the text is the same). In the Mishnah, in which he is the fourth-most mentioned 
Sage, he is referred to as simply "Rabbi Shimon" (with one exception, Hagigah 
1:7). In the baraita, midrash and gemara his name occurs either as R. Shimon or 
as R. Shimon ben Yochai. 

According to popular legend, he and his Son, Eleazar_b. Simeon, were 
noted kabbalists. Both figures are held in unique reverence by Kabbalistic 
tradition. By tradition they were buried in the same Tomb in Meron, Israel, which 
is visited by thousands year round. 

The Talmud writes that once, when Rashbi spoke against the Roman rule, a 
fellow Jew heard him and alerted the Roman authorities. In consequence, Rashbi 
was tried in absentia and was sentenced to death. The Roman Emperor sent men 
in search of him, but to their disappointment, Rashbi seemed to have vanished 
into thin air. 

The Cave at Peqi’in. 

Legends have it that Rashbi and his Son fled to the Galilee, hid in a cave at 
Peqi’in, a village in the North of Israel, and remained there for thirteen years. 
During that time, they delved in the secrets of the Wisdom of the hidden. Their 
efforts succeeded, and they discovered the entire system of creation. 

After thirteen years in a cave, Rashbi heard that the Roman Emperor had died. He 
could finally heave a sigh of relief. After leaving the cave, Rashbi gathered nine 





students and went with them to a small cave in Meron, known as The Idra Raba 
(Great Assembly). With their help, he wrote The Book of Zohar, the most 
important book of Kabbalah. 

Baal HaSulam described Rashbi and his students as the only beings who achieved 
perfection, the 125 spiritual degrees that complete the correction of one’s soul. 
When he finished his commentary on The Book of Zohar, Baal HaSulam held a 











festive meal to celebrate its completion. At that celebration, he stated that “... 
prior to the days of the Messiah, it is impossible to be awarded all 125 degrees... 
except the Rashbi and his contemporaries, meaning the authors of Zhe Book of| 
Zohar. They were awarded all 125 degrees in completeness, even though they 
lived prior to the days of the Messiah. Hence, we often find in the Zohar that 
there will not be a generation such as the Rashbi’s until the generation of the 
Messiah King. This is why his composition made such a strong impression in the 
World, since the secrets of the Torah in it occupy the level of all 125 degrees. 
This is also why it is said in the Zohar that The Book of Zohar will not be 
revealed except at the end of days, meaning in the days of the Messiah.” 

The Book of Zohar is the most mysterious, and at the same time the most 
significant book of Kabbalah. In recent years, it has become increasingly clear 
that although The Book of Zohar was written eighteen Centuries ago, it was 
actually written for our time. Rabbi Yehuda Ashlag (Baal HaSulam) opened it to 
us and rekindled what has long been forgotten from our hearts. 

The depth of the Wisdom in The Book of Zohar is locked behind a thousand 
doors. 

— Rabbi Yehuda Ashlag (Baal HaSulam), “Preface to the Book of Zohar” 





2-264 CE 
213-270 CE 
c. 251-356 CE 
c. 3rd CE 


- 3“ Century AH 
3™ Century CE 


Christian Mysticism 
¢ Dionysius of Alexandria also known as Dionysius the Great. 
* Gregory Thaumaturgus. 


¢ Anthony the Great. 
¢ Desert Fathers. 


Zoroastrianism was the prevailing faith (and also the State Religion) in Iran, with 
Christianity and Judaism existing alongside it. A syncretic Manichaean Religion 
arose in the Mesopotamian part of the Empire. From Iran, Zoroastrianism, 
Nestorianism, Judaism and Manichaeism spread East to Western Central Asia, 
Afghanistan, East Turkestan, Mongolia and China. 

Like the Parthian Empire, the Kushan Empire began to decline in the third 
Century and severe blows were dealt to it by the Sasanians. The Indian part of the 
Kushan Empire also declined, losing its influence first in the Ganges valley. The 
Yaudheya Republic (Yaudheyagana on coin inscriptions) — situated on the plain 
between the Sutlej and the Jamuna and in northern Rajasthan — played a major 
part in the struggle against the Kushans. In the second Century, Western India 
was controlled by the Dynasty of the Western Satraps, who extended their 
territories, but were eventually incorporated in the Gupta Empire by 
Chandragupta IJ at the end of the fourth Century. 





-398 AH — 220 CE 


Manichaean Gnosticism was formed by Mani. 








-428 AH 
250 CE 





Some of the oldest parts of the Ginza Rba, a core text of Mandaean Gnosticism, 





were written. 








-428 to 128 AH 


The rise of mighty new Empires (Gupta, Sui and T’ang; and the Arab Khalifate) 











250-750 CE on the fringes of Central Asia Central Asia. It also saw the successive movements 
of nomadic peoples (the Huns, Alan tribes, Chionites, Kidarites and Hephthalites, 
Tirks, Tiirgesh, Karluks, Uighurs and other Turkic tribal confederations) that 
played a major and at times decisive role in the later ethnic and political history 
of the Region. 
Christian Mystics. 
c.300—-90 CE ¢ Macarius of Egypt. 
c.354-430 CE ¢ Augustine of Hippo. 
d.385 CE *  Priscillian of Avila. 
345-399 CE ¢ Evagrius Ponticus. 
c.347-407 CE ¢ John Chrysostom. 
d.c.394 CE ¢ John of Lycopolis. 
c.340-94 CE * Gregory of Nyssa. 
c.360-434 CE ¢ John Cassian. 
Ath c. CE ¢ Maron. 
4th—Sth c. CE * Desert Mothers. 
-4" to 1“ Century |The Guptas. 
AH The Region of Magadha rose to prominence during the 3™ Century CE largely 
4" to 5" Century | because of its situation on the lower reaches of the Ganges close to the shores of 
CE the Bay of Bengal. At the beginning of the fourth Century it became the political 





Center of the Gupta Empire, which rapidly united most of Northern India. 
Chandragupta I (c. 319-335 or 350 CE) played a major role in this, and after his 
death he was given the splendid title of ‘Great King of Kings’. His Son, 
Samudragupta (c. 350—c. 375), was a skilful politician, a bold and successful 
Military commander and a patron of the arts and sciences. It was during his rule 
that the Gupta Empire took shape in the valley of the Ganges. Its nucleus was 
surrounded by a belt of territories dependent to a greater or lesser extent on the 
Guptas and Samudragupta even led a Campaign deep into Southern India. 

The territory of the Guptas reached its greatest extent under Chandragupta II (c. 
375—c. 415 CE) after he defeated the Western Satraps — a period known as the 
‘Gupta Golden Age’. 

There are even references to a Campaign against Bactria. But the Gupta Empire 
weakened band eventually broke up under the attacks of new invaders, among 
whom the Hephthalitesb— the Hunas of Indian sources — played an important role. 
Seldom in the history of peoples do we find a period in which the National genius 
is so fully and typically expressed in all the arts as in Gupta India. Here was 
florescence and fulfillment after a long period of gradual development, a like 
sophistication and complete assurance in expression in music, literature, the 
drama, the plastic arts and architecture. The Gupta period may well be described 
as ‘classic’ in the sense of the word describing a norm or degree of perfection 








never achieved before or since, and in the perfect balance and harmony of all 
elements, stylistic and iconographic elements inseparable in importance. 

Sanskrit became the official language of the Gupta Court. The great Indian epic, 
the Mahabharata, underwent a final recession as a document of a unified India 
under a godly Imperial race; the Ramayana enjoyed a renewed popularity. 

It was in this period that the Indian theater, which, just like Western drama, traced 
its origins to the performance of Church spectacles or miracle plays, reached the 
extraordinary perfection of dramatic structure and richness of metaphor that 
characterize the “Toy cart’ and the famed Kalidasa’s rich and sensuous poetic 
drama ‘Sakuntala’. 

Buddhism (Mahayana and Hinayana) flourished in Gupta India but external and 
internal factors gradually contributed to its decline. Hinduism was regenerated 
and absorbed many Buddhist beliefs. Gupta India contained many universally 
known centers of erudition, including the Monastery at Nalanda. From Gupta 
India, ideas, teaching, scientific discoveries and also miscellaneous goods, works 
of art and literature, scientific and religious writings, preachers, merchants and 
craftsmen spread throughout Central Asia to the lands of the Southern seas, the 
Mediterranean and East Asia.’ 





East Asian Madhyamaka refers to the Buddhist tradition in East Asia which 
represents the Indian Madhyamaka system of thought. In Chinese Buddhism, 
these are often referred to as the Sdnlun ("Three Treatise") school, also known as 
the "emptiness school", although they may not have been an independent 
sect. The three principal texts of the school are the Middle Treatise, the Twelve 
Gate Treatise, and the Hundred Treatise. They were first transmitted to China 
during the early 5th Century by the Buddhist Monk Kumarajiva (344-413 CE) in 
the Eastern Jin Dynasty. The school and its texts were later transmitted to Korea 
and Japan. The leading thinkers of this tradition are Kumiarajiva's 
disciple Sengzhao (Seng-chao; 374-414 CE), and the later Jizang (549-623 
CE). Their major doctrines include emptiness, the middle way, the twofold truth 
and "the refutation of erroneous views as the illumination of right views". 





-278 — -191 AH 
344 — 413 CE 
- 228 —-154 AH 
394 — 468 CE 








Gunabhadra (simplified Chinese: traditional Chinese: pinyin: Qiunabdtudluo; 
Wade-Giles: Ch'iu-na-pa-t'o-lo) was a Monk of Mahayana Buddhism from 
Magadha, India. He traveled to China by Sea with Gunavarma in 435 CE. They 
were both treated as honored guests by Emperor Wen of Liu Song, the Ruler of 
South China at the time. In China, he translated one of the key Mahayana sutras, 
the Lankavatara Stitra, from Sanskrit to Chinese, and the sutra “Bimashokyo”, 
which forms "a volume from the Issaikyo (a Buddhist corpus), commonly known 
as Jingo-ji ky6," as it was handed down at the Jingo-ji Temple. Before translating 
the Lankavatara Sutra, he translated another important sutra, the Samyuktagama 
into Chinese. He continued to be active in other translations and preaching. 
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Dazu Huike Japanese pronunciation: Zaiso Eka) is considered the Second 
Patriarch of Chinese Chan and the twenty-ninth since Gautama Buddha. The 
successor to Bodhidharma. 

The Hsu kao-seng chuan says that Huike was born in Hu-lao (Sishui, 
modern Xingyang, Henan) and his secular name was Shénguang. 

A Scholar in both Buddhist scriptures and classical Chinese texts, including 
Taoism, Huike was considered enlightened but criticised for not having a Teacher. 
He met his Teacher Bodhidharma at the Shaolin Monastery in 528 CE when he 
was about forty years old and studied with Bodhidharma for six years (some 
sources say four years, five years, or nine years). 

Huike went to Yedu (modern Henan) about 534 CE and, except for a period of 
political turmoil and Buddhist persecution in 574 CE, lived in the area of Yedu 
and Wei (modern Hebei) for the rest of his life. It was during the time of upheaval 
that Huike sought refuge in the mountains near the Yangtze River and 
met Sengcan who was to become his successor and the Third Chinese Patriarch 
of Chan. In 579 CE, Huike returned to Yedu and expounded the dharma, drawing 
large numbers to listen to his teachings and arousing the hostility of other 
Buddhist teachers, one of whom, Tao-heng, paid money to have Huike killed but 
Huike converted the would-be assassin. 

The Wudeng Huiyan (Compendium of Five Lamps) compiled by Dachuan 
Lingyin Puji (1179-1253 CE) claims that Huike lived to the age of one hundred 
seven. He was buried about forty Kilometers East northeast of Anyang City in 
Hebei Province. Later, the Tang Dynasty Emperor De Zong gave Huike the 
honorific name Dazu ("Great Ancestor") Some traditions have it that Huike was 
executed after complaints about his teachings by influential Buddhist priests. One 
story says that blood did not flow from his decapitated body, but rather, a white 
milky substance flowed through his neck. 

Legend has it that Bodhidharma initially refused to teach Huike. Huike stood in 
the snow outside Bodhidharma's cave all night, until the snow reached his waist. 
In the morning Bodhidharma asked him why he was there. Huike replied that he 
wanted a Teacher to "open the gate of the elixir of Universal compassion to 
liberate all beings". 

Bodhidharma refused, saying, "how can you hope for true Religion with little 
virtue, little Wisdom, a shallow heart, and an arrogant mind? It would just be a 
waste of effort." 

Finally, to prove his resolve, Huike cut off his left arm and presented it to the 
First Patriarch as a token of his sincerity. Bodhidharma then accepted him as a 
student, and changed his name from Shenguang to Huike, which means "Wisdom 
and Capacity". 

Pacifying the Mind. 

Huike said to Bodhidharma, "My mind is anxious. Please pacify it." 
Bodhidharma replied, "Bring me your mind, and I will pacify it." 

















Huike said, "Although I've sought it, I cannot find it." 

"There," Bodhidharma replied, "I have pacified your mind." 

Awakening. 

According to the Denkoroku, when Huike and Bodhidharma were climbing up 

Few Houses Peak, Bodhidharma asked, "Where are we going?" 

Huike replied, "Please go right ahead---that's it." 

Bodhidharma retorted, "If you go right ahead, you cannot move a step." 

Upon hearing these words, Huike was enlightened. 

Bodhidharma passed on the symbolic robe and bowl of dharma succession to 

Huike and, some texts claim, a copy of the Lankavatara Sutra. Bodhidharma then 

either returned to India or died. 

Dhyana. 

There is little doubt that Huike practiced and promoted meditation (as opposed to 

sutra commentary) as the method to reach understanding of true Buddhism. Tao- 

hsuan referred to Huike (and others) as dhyana masters (Wade-Giles: ch'an-shih; 

Japanese: zenji), highlighting the importance of meditation practice in these early 

years of Chan development. However, what form Huike and Bodhidharma's 

meditation took (which Tao-hsuan labelled ju shih an-hsin wei pi-kuan ("wall 

gazing" or "wall contemplation") is unclear. 

Sudden awakening. 

One of the most important characteristics of the early Chan of Bodhidharma and 

Huike was the sudden approach to enlightenment rather than the Indian yogic 

meditation which advocated concentration and gradual self-perfection. 

Huike wrote: 

Originally deluded, one calls the mani-pearl a potsherd. 

Suddenly one is awakened---and it is [recognized] as a pearl. 

Ignorance and Wisdom are identical, not different. 

Lankavatara Sutra. 

There is some evidence that both Huike and Bodhidharma based their teachings 

on the Lankavatara Sutra, although this cannot be firmly established by modern 

Scholars. Tao-hsuan listed Huike and his circle of disciples as masters of 

meditation, and the Lankavatara Sutra, in his Further Biographies of Eminent 

Monks. 

This sutra urges ‘self-enlightenment’, the "forgetting of words and thoughts". 

Two Entrances. 

One text that was circulating at the time of Huike was the Treatise on the Two 

Entrances and Four Practices. This text was the purported teachings of 

Bodhidharma with a preface by T'an Lin (fl. 525-543 CE) 

¢ The two entrances refers to the entrance of principle and the entrance of 
practice. 

¢ The entrance of principle is that one must have faith in the truth of the 
teachings and that everyone possesses the same "true nature" which is 

















covered up by "false senses". 
¢ The entrance of practice refers to the four practices of the title: be 
undisturbed by suffering, accept one's circumstances and be unmoved by 
good or bad fortune, be without attachment or desire and, finally, govern 
one's actions based on understanding the emptiness or non-substantiality of 
all things. 
Buddha-Nature. 
Attached to the text are some letters, one of which may have been written to 
Huike and Huike's brief reply. The Bodhidharma text and Huike's letter indicate 
that the earliest teachings of what was to become Chan emphasized that Buddha 
Nature was within, and each person must realize this individually through 
meditation rather than studying the sutras, ceremonies, doing good deeds or 
worshiping the Buddhas. Meditation should be free of any dualism or attached 
goal and realization occurs suddenly. 








